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THE RAPE OF BELGIUM—AND THE 
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I cALL this article ‘The rape of Belgium’ because, when the 
German authorities failed in their attempt to obtain Belgium’s 
consent to a breach of her bond, they forced the unwilling victim 
of their solicitations and committed on her the vilest conceivable 
act of international immorality. 

The assimilation is not far-fetched. Nor can the charge be 
regarded as excessive. 

No reader of my articles on the War in this Review can say 
that I have been carried away by any undue patriotic fervour. 
I have endeavoured by confining myself to uncontested evidence 
to avoid even excusable bias, and if I have started this article with 
what might be its conclusion, it is again with a view to antici- 
pating any idea that the cold-blooded discussion of the crime in 
question implies the remotest condonation of its commission. 

My object is to enable the reader to base his judgment of it 
upon facts and not upon sentiment, to see it in its nakedness 
without allowing any frankness of confession to palliate its 
enormity. 
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I 


To understand the full meaning of the violation of Belgium’s 
neutrality we must first examine the object, nature, and binding 
character of that neutrality. 

The Kingdom of Belgium as such is of recent origin. It is 
a part of what at one time was known as the Spanish Nether- 
lands or Low Countries. In 1557, however, Holland, Zeeland, 
Friesland, Guelders, Utrecht, Groningen, and Over-Issel rose 
against the Spanish domination, and after a struggle which lasted 
sixty-two years obtained recognition by Spain as the ‘ United 
Provinces.’ The rest of the ‘ Low Countries’ remained under 
Spanish dominion, but they succeeded in obtaining those local 
liberties and that independence which down to the present day 
give Belgian institutions a distinctive character. 

By the Peace of Rastadt in 1714 they were transferred to the 
House of Austria and became the Austrian Netherlands. In 
1789 the Austrian yoke was thrown off and the Belgian Nether- 
lands became the ‘ United States of Belgium.’ This lasted a 
year, and then the Austrian Government recovered possession 
till the wars of 1792 and 1794 terminated it and added the 
Austrian Netherlands to France. The Bishopric of Liége, which 
had formed part of the Holy Roman Empire, was included in 
the nine new departments. .The French domination lasted till 
1814. During these twenty years French influence implanted 
itself firmly without seriously interfering with the old local spirit 
of independence, and the burgomasters of Belgium with their 
aldermen remained typical of a country which during ages of 
central tyranny had learnt to prize its local liberties as the 
greatest of its public treasures. Hence the tradition which pro- 
duces men of the type of M. Max, the burgomaster of Brussels, 
who recently defied the German invaders and risked his life and 
liberty in defence of the city over which he presided. 

Thus Belgium as at present geographically defined owes its 
origin as a distinct entity to the French Revolution. The Treaty 
of Vienna in 1815 re-annexed it to the United Provinces, and 
Belgium then became a part of the newly founded Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

The two’ parts of the Netherlands, however, had meanwhile 
developed in different directions. Twenty years of union with 
France, of association with her progressive polity and brilliant 
and daring intellect, had made association with Dutch Puritanism 
unbearable. 

The July revolution of 1830 in Paris could not but affect a 
people who looked back regretfully on the old elastic connexion 
with France, and the wave of political energy which, starting from 
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Paris, swept over Continental Europe, caught up the quon- 
dam French departments of the Netherlands and resulted in their 
renouncing the Dutch allegiance, in the holding of a National 
Council, and in placing the Prince of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, an uncle 
of the Princess who was to become Queen Victoria of England, 
on the throne. 

Hostilities between the Dutch and Belgians ensued and at 
length the Powers intervened, with the result that a Treaty was 
signed in 1831 proclaiming Belgium’s independence as a separate 
member of the community of nations. To secure it against the 
possible ambitions of surrounding and more powerful States, they 
agreed to a self-denying clause by which they proclaimed it to be 
neutralised. Its neutralisation was not granted as a benefit but 
imposed as an obligation. After a number of vicissitudes it was 
reaffirmed in 1839 by another Treaty, which is still the charter 
of Belgian independence. It re-enacted that ‘Belgium... 
shall form an independent and perpetually neutral State,’ 
adding that it ‘shall be bound to observe that neutrality towards 
all other States.’ The signatories of this solemn pact which 
imposed perpetual neutrality on Belgium as a duty to be observed 
by the Belgian people—viz. Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Russia, Prussia (now Germany), and Austria—furthermore in 
the same Treaty specifically contracted with one another to 
* guarantee ’ the strict observance of all its provisions. 

Germany has never denounced the Treaties of 1831 and 1839. 
She has allowed Belgium to suppose that she regarded the obliga- 
tion she had entered into and the guarantee she had given as still 
binding on her. She had led the other guarantors of Belgium’s 
neutrality to suppose that she would respect that neutrality. She 
had entered into and ratified a special Convention, signed at the 
Hague in 1907, Article 1 of which states that ‘ Neutral territory 
is inviolable,’ and Article 2 of which states that ‘ belligerents are 
forbidden to send troops or convoys either of munitions of war or 
of provisions through the territory of a neutral State,’ and another 
that ‘the act by a neutral State of resisting any violation of its 
neutrality, even by force of arms, cannot be regarded as an act 
of hostility.” Article 1 was inserted at the special request of the 
Belgian delegation, in order to provoke an expression of opinion 
if any qualification to this absolute proposition should be enter- 
tained by either Germany or France. Germany might have 
warned Belgium and the other contracting Powers on that occa- 
sion that she no longer considered herself bound by so unqualified 
an obligation. On the contrary, she professed to respect it. 

In order further to allay suspicion a report was published in 
May 1913 by the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, which is 


the acknowledged semi-official organ of the German Government, 
s2 
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of declarations made by the Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
Minister of War at a sitting on the 29th of April 1918 of the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag. A member of the Social- 
Democratic party had called attention to Belgian apprehensions 
concerning a possible violation of Belgium’s neutrality in case of 
war between Germany and France. Herr von Jagow, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, replied: ‘Belgian neutrality is 
provided for by international conventions which Germany intends 
to respect.’ On further inquiry by Herr von Heeringen, another 
Social-Democratic member, this reply was emphasised by the 
Minister of War, who said : ‘ Belgium plays no part in the causes 
which justify the proposed reorganisation of the German military 
system. . . . Germany will not lose sight of the fact that the 
neutrality of Belgium is guaranteed by international Treaty.’ 
Thus, instead of taking an opportunity of showing that 
Germany no longer considered her guarantee of Belgium’s 
neutrality to be binding, her Government, through the two 
Ministers responsible in the matter, deliberately took an oppor- 
tunity of declaring the contrary, and, in doing so, deliberately 
cheated Belgium and her co-guarantors. 


II 


When General von Bernhardi’s book, Germany and the 
Next War, appeared in English,’ there was a universal feeling 
of horror at the cynicism with which a distinguished German 
general officer treated war as an ordinary and indispensable 
method of promoting Germany’s material interests abroad. The 
MS. was completed, he tells us in his Preface, in October 
1911, after the crisis in the summer of that year. That crisis 
had produced ‘a deep rift between the feeling of the nation and 
the diplomatic action of the Government.’ German public 
opinion had been ‘ clearly in favour of Germany asserting herself.’ 
To make ‘the goals to be aimed at, the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted, and the sacrifices to be suffered clear’ and ‘ stripped 
of all diplomatic disguise’ was the task he had set himself. 
War, he insisted, moreover, was not a curse but ‘the greatest 
factor in the furtherance of culture and power.’ 

In his greater book, Vom heutigen Kriege, of which a 
condensed English translation has appeared under the title of 
How Germany makes War,” the same distinguished General dis- 
cusses the method by which Germany should deal with her 
enemies, in case she entered upon the great war which in the 
other volume he advises the German people to welcome as a 
solution of the problem of obtaining sufficient colonies and 


2 Published by Edward Arnold. London 1914. 
? Hodder and Stoughton and Hugh Rees, Limited. London 1914. 
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adequate markets for their overflowing population, industry, and 
trade. 

In this book he contemplates the probability that France, 
Russia, and England will be simultaneously opposed to the 
German forces. Not that he regards the oncoming war as one of 
defence against the aggressions of these nations ; he frankly con- 
templates aggression by Germany against them. ‘We may 
have,’ he says, ‘to face all these enemies single-handed. The 
Triple Alliance exists for defensive purposes only. . . . Austria 
and Italy . . . have no interest in Germany’s world-politics. 
. . . We must . . . therefore be prepared to have to depend on 
ourselves alone... .’ As regards England, he says elsewhere 
in the same book: ‘It may be anticipated that the offensive of 
the combined French and English forces will be effected through 
Belgium and Holland. . . . The violent opposition of France 
and England to the fortification of Flushing is evidence that this 
is their plan of operation.” And he adds the following significant 
remark: ‘An Anglo-French attack of this kind would involve 
such vital issues for Germany . . . that she is warranted in dis- 
regarding all other considerations and in devoting herself to the 
parrying of this offensive.’ And elsewhere again he reverts to 
this dominant thought : ‘ In political strategy the law of initiative 


prevails,’ and ‘ the issue of the next war depends on the efficacy 
of the offensive; only that Power will reap all its advantages 
which is successful in initiating the war . . . under favourable 


conditions for the military action. .. . 

General von Bernhardi did not disguise that the obstacle 
to carrying out his policy of getting his blow in first was 
Belgium’s neutrality. 

To set his mind at rest on this subject, however, he argued 
that when Belgium was proclaimed neutral, no one contemplated 
that she would claim a vast and valuable region of Africa. Its 
very acquisition might be regarded as a breach of neutrality, for 
a State which—theoretically speaking, at least—had been placed 
beyond danger of war, had no right to enter into political com- 
petition with other States. 

In General von Bernhardi’s exposition of Germany’s goals, 
ideals, and methods we had something so utterly devoid of human 
pity, kindness and sympathy that those of his readers who 
did not know a better side of Germany could only draw one con- 
clusion. It was that New Germany had drifted away from all 
that gives modern culture its character, and had reverted to an 
earlier stage in human development—a stage in which there is 
no generous or intellectual margin, and the spirit of material 
acquisition absorbs all men’s vital energies. 
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ITI 


General von Bernhardi’s exposition of German policy and 
military strategy has now been carried out, and carried out with 
all the ruthlessness recommended by the Kriegsbrauch im Land- 
kriege, which was the subject of my third article.* 

I have now before me a document which purports to be a 
translation into French of the German ‘ plan of campaign.’ It 
gives effect to General von Bernhardi’s views so completely that 
it might have been prepared under his direction. 

Put shortly, as we have seen, the General’s argument was 
that, the violation of Belgium’s neutrality being a necessary part 
of Anglo-French strategy, Germany’s necessary counter-strategy 
was to anticipate the enemy, and invade and occupy Belgium 
before England and France had had time to do so. 

How the document in question came into the possession of its 
owner I am asked not to inquire. It reads as if it had been 
rapidly dictated by a translator in too great a hurry to formulate 
his expressions with care, and passages are omitted as if there 
had not been time to get down the whole text of the original. I 
believe it to be an explanatory memorandum drawn up to accom- 
pany more precise instructions. As its contents were known in 
France over a year ago and it mentions the French ‘ Three Years’ 
Service Act,’ it was probably drawn up about the time when the 
German Minister of War made the above-quoted statement in 
the Reichstag. I quote it on good authority as authentic, and 
leave it to the reader to judge whether its mode of dealing with 
the matters discussed warrants my so quoting it. 

‘As regards the invasion of the Belgian Luxemburg,’ it 
observes, ‘there is every reason in favour of our losing no time 
in proceeding to the occupation of the right bank of the Meuse. 
This is necessary for the purpose of regulating with certainty the 
coincidence of our turning manceuvre with our frontal attack, and 
of our becoming at once masters of the railways. It may also 
have the effect of disconcerting the Belgian Government by dis- 
turbing the mobilisation of an important part of its forces, and 
may drive it into the simple acceptance of faits accomplis, sub- 
ject to our having to promise a territorial or pecuniary indemnity 
in proportion to the service rendered. . . . It is therefore pro- 
posed to enter the Grand Duchy of and the Belgian Luxemburg 
on the third day. . . . On that day our representative at Brussels 
will hand the Belgian Government a carefully worded note 
excusing the imperative necessity of our using the railways and 
roads situated south of the Meuse. The note will state what we 


3 ‘Ruthless Warfare and Forbidden Methods,’ Nineteenth Century, 
December 1914. 
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require and will contain a clear reference to the compensation 
which Belgium will derive from assuming an attitude, friendly or 
even unfriendly, provided it be passive.’ 

Elsewhere the document explains why the invasion of Belgium 
is preferable to that of Switzerland, and the necessity of it as a 
matter of military strategy. 

“In 1870,’ it says, ‘Marshal von Moltke was obliged to con- 
centrate his three armies along all the line comprised between 
Landau and Trier. They numbered less than 400,000 men. 
Now they amount to three or four times as many. We cannot 
deploy the million men composing our first-class troops on a line 
which is less than 300 kilometres—i.e. between Belfort and the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, especially considering that certain 
regions are badly adapted to operations by large forces, such as 
the Vosges and the marshes near the town of Dieuze. These 
alone occupy half the available ground. Our concentraticn front 
must therefore extend beyond the Franco-German frontier. The 
French are confronted with the same problem, and we need have 
no illusion as to the solution they intend to give it. . . . The 
question then arises whether we should prolong our zone of action 
southwards or northwards. On the south we could only con- 
centrate north of the Rhine behind the front of the river extend- 
ing from the Lake of Constance to Bale. That would oblige us 
to invade Switzerland with a view to penetrating into France by 
the Jura. But without considering that the Swiss army on our 
left flank would be a serious danger, which we should only. be 
able to neutralise by opposing it with a force so large that it would 
endanger our numerical superiority against France, it would 
involve us in difficult ground without railways adapted for our 
supplies and far from the heart of France. For similar reasons 
we have nothing to fear on that side from France. 

‘Hence, we are forced into the alternative of prolonging our 
line northwards, that is to say, between Trier and Aachen, along 
the frontiers of the two Luxemburgs. Such a concentration of 
our right necessarily implies ultimate violation of the neutrality 
of these two territories ; but this consideration can no more stop 
us than it can our adversary. If victory is only obtainable at the 
cost of violating treaties, treaties will weigh but little in the 
balance and victory can restore them. Moreover, the Great 
Powers all being involved in the conflict, the violation of Belgian 
neutrality would only bring us into conflict with Belgium herself. 
The resistance of the Belgian forces on our right wing will not 
bear comparison with that which the Swiss could offer us on our 
left. Besides, Luxemburg provides us with a region well sup- 
plied with railways, some of which are already under the manage- 
ment of Germans on whom we can depend. From there our 
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right wing would abut on the French frontier at the point nearest 
Paris, i.e. the heart of France. . 

‘It is no part of our plan to invade Belgium beyond the re- 
quirements of certainty that our right wing will extend beyond 
the French left. Occupation of the right bank of the Meuse, 
between Givet and Liége, would assure us of this. 

‘It is possible that, without promising any accretion of terri- 
tory on the conclusion of peace, reassuring promises to the Belgian 
Government given, say, the very day of entry on its territory 
would lead to concentration of the Belgian army at Antwerp, or 
even to its merely being kept on the left bank of the Meuse in a 
strictly defensive attitude. In this case we should not attack it 
and all would go well for us. Nevertheless, we must not count 
on such a fortunate circumstance, and as the Belgian army, with 
the garrisons at Liége, Namur, and Antwerp, seems capable of 
bringing something less than 100,000 into line, this is the force 
we must in prudence be prepared to meet. As we do not wish to 
detach from our main purpose any active unit (except in the case 
of an English landing in Belgium), we should have to devote 
five Reserve and two Landwehr divisions, viz. 112,000 men, to 
checking the Belgians in case of need during the crossing of the 
Belgian Luxemburg. . .’ 

The five Reserve and two Landwehr divisions are what are 
called in the document the ‘ Army of Observation on the Belgian 
frontier.’ This army was to be and was concentrated at the 
entrenched camp of Elsenborn behind Malmedy, a camp created 
some years ago for no other apparent purpose than that which 
the above plan ascribes to it. The direction of this army at the 
time of occupying Belgian Luxemburg, it prescribes, would be 
Durbuy, with vanguards facing Liége, Huy, and Namur. 

It proceeds : 

‘The army of observation on the Belgian frontier can only 
play the part attributed to it provided it is concentrated before the 
beginning of the mobilisation. As soon as the political situation 
shows that an armed conflict is possible, the Reserve and Land- 
wehr divisions will have to be summoned to Malmedy. The 
great periodical gatherings of Reserve elements which we have 
been practising for some time back are partly intended to furnish 
a satisfactory answer to interpretations given abroad to such 
gatherings in time of political tension. As the army of observa- 
tion on the Belgian frontier will leave on the third day, the camp 
of Malmedy and environs will be free at that date for other 
Reserve troops, which can then advance in the direction of 
Stavelot, Rochefort, etc., and if we have possession of the railway 
and Stavelot, Durbuy, Marche, etc., the debarkment of the first 
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group of the Reserve divisions can progress at the same time as 
the elements forming the movement by road.’ 

This plan, as we know, was altered. The successful trials 
of the new siege gun were the probable reason for the change, the 
rapid silencing of the forts of Liége and Namur being counted 
upon to enable the German Staff to avoid the more difficult ground 
of the Ardennes, and to send their main forces along better roads 
by a shorter route towards the goal—i.e. Paris. 


If the document I have quoted is authentic, as I believe it to 
be, the German military authorities had provided for the invasion 
of France through Belgium as an indefeasible part of the stand- 
ing scheme of operations to be carried out as soon as any European 
war became a possibility. Against France and England they esti- 
mated that Germany would have a superiority of 400,000 men, 
and that, in the second week, before England had made up her 
mind or Russia had begun to move, the German forces would 
have attained such advantages over those of France as to have 
determined her ultimate fate. The German Staff miscalculated. 
The Belgians, instead of assuming a passive attitude, fought the 
German troops, England was in the breach before they had 
reached French territory, their superiority in numbers was wasted 
in carnage, and Russia got time to put her armies in the field 
before any serious advantage over the French forces could be 
achieved. 


IV 


The only honourable course for a State which wishes to be 
released from a treaty is to ‘denounce ’ it—that is, to give notice 
to that effect. The tacit clause of sic rebus non stantibus only 
applies to treaties which have fallen into abeyance or become 
obsolete. Some German newspaper writers have tried to justify 
the German violation of Belgium’s neutrality by affecting to re- 
gard the treaties guaranteeing it as obsolete, and they give as a 
ground that Belgium had a standing army and fortified places for 
possible defence. This, they argue, shows that she no longer 
relied on her neutralisation and the treaties guaranteeing it. 

If she no longer relied on her neutralisation alone, it was not 
for Germany, who had planted a permanent camp within a few 
miles from her border, to accuse her of relinquishing her 
neutralised status ! 

Nor was England likely to agree to any such change. 

In 1870 the British Government demanded and obtained from 
both belligerents an assurance that Belgium’s neutrality would 
be respected. At the time of the Franco-German crisis of 1875, 
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however, Germany made considerable fuss about some incidents 
of minor importance and seemed to be picking a quarrel. The 
Belgians then, for the first time, openly began to doubt whether 
Belgian neutrality would be respected, and they revised their 
military arrangements with a view to self-defence on both the 
French and the German frontiers. It was not, however, till 
some ten years later, when the rumour reached Brussels that 
German engineers were making studies for the creation of a 
permanent camp behind Malmedy, that Belgian politicians began 
to wonder if neutrality did not imply some obligation to defend 
it in case of need. ’ 

In connexion with the Luxemburg Treaty of May 11, 
1867, which forbade the erection of any defences on the territory 
of the Grand Duchy, the subscribing Powers tacked on a declara- 
tion that nothing in its terms forbade other neutral Powers from 
preserving and, if need be, improving their fortresses and other 
means of defence. There could therefore be no doubt as to 
Belgium’s right to take such military measures and build such 
forts and fortifications as she deemed necessary to ensure her 
independence. 

By 1893 the German camp was in full process of installation 
at Elsenborn, the plateau behind Malmedy, to which I have 
referred above. 

A well-informed writer in the Indépendance Belge, who was 
described as specially qualified to criticise the military policy of 
Belgium’s neighbours and its possible consequences, on the 
subject of the immense manoeuvring camp which Germany was 
establishing on the Belgian frontier, pointed out in December 1893 
the dangers which the establishment of this camp would involve 
for Belgian neutrality in the event of a Franco-German conflict, 
owing to the temptation for Germany to avail herself of the 
enormous advantages offered by the railways leading from 
Malmedy through Belgium for a descent on the Belgian frontier 
of France. In the remainder of his letter the writer dwelt 
especially on the probability of France replying to Germany by 
establishing a similar camp on her side of Belgium, the site for 
which would most probably be Givet, owing to the ease with 
which an advance could thence be made on Namur. It was urged 
that these considerations not only justified the increase of the 
Belgian army, but made it a matter of paramount importance. 

It seemed obvious that the object of the camp at Elsenborn 
was to be at all times ready to dash across the Belgian frontier, 
seize Liége and Namur, the keys of Belgian defence, and secure 
the direct road for the invasion of France. 

The German frontier camp now became the chief leverage for 
the improvement of Belgian defences, though the Belgian Govern- 
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ment required to be constantly egged on by the two champions 
of adequate measures, Senators Danrez and Sam Wiener. 

At length came the crisis of 1911. At a debate on the 
adequacy of Belgian defences on the 25th of July, M. Wiener 
had vigorously criticised the unsatisfactory character of the 
military organisation. General Hellebaut, Minister for War, 
had replied in an optimistic vein that every element of defence 
was in perfect and complete order! M. Wiener told me that 
he now regarded it as certain that in case of war Germany 
would violate Belgian neutrality, and that England would regard 
such violation as a casus belli. England, however, expected the 
Belgian Government to put the defences in such order that 
English help would suffice. Thenceforward drastic measures 
were adopted to place the Belgian army on the footing of 
efficiency the danger just passed warranted. 

It is seen that if Germany misled Europe, she did not con- 
ceal the preparations she was making to break her word. Even 
among those who ought to be au courant of the national obliga- 
tions and the eventualities which might arise out of having to 
fulfil them, this question of the camp at Elsenborn, the pro- 
longation of the railway from Malmedy to Stavelot, and other 
cognate matters were treated as negligible, if not altogether 
ignored. The only interest abroad in Belgian affairs of late years 
has been the private life of the late King and the Congo. Even 
among Belgian politicians themselves an obvious danger was 
treated with almost criminal indifference. 

But leaving the door unlocked does not palliate the guilt of 
the burglar. The ease with which it is committed is no excuse 
for the crime. The invasion of Belgium can never be forgiven 
or forgotten. It seems destined to remain a black spot in 
history, which no apology or casuistry can efface. Seeds of 
retribution are sown by such crimes themselves. That retribution 
may come with its greatest force from the awakening conscience 
of a people which has not yet realised all that the loss of trust 
in Germany’s word may mean for Germany’s future. 


THoMAS BARCLAY. 
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THE SOURCE OF GERMANY’S MIGHT 


The papers ought to put things as they are—viz. that we are up 
against a brave, determined, and ferocious enemy, who use their brains 
and are without any very nice scruples; that it takes the French, Russians, 
and ourselves (I leave out Belgians, Serbians, and Montenegrins) all 
our time to match them, and that we want more men and highly trained 
men—especially highly trained men--and every ingenious device and 
method that can be suggested, to defeat them.—Hztract from a letter from 
a Field Officer, R.F.A., serving in France, dated late in December 1914. 


IF we are to be honest with ourselves, as the candid Pepys used 
to be when he wrote up his diary in the last days of each expiring 
year, we shall, on striking our balance for 1914, be forced to 
admit the truth of the remarks of the outspoken Gunner which 


are taken as the text of this article. 

Whether we are thus honest or not, the historian of the future, 
if he writes with calm detachment and impartiality, will have 
to admit that the outstanding feature at the end of last year was 
the tremendous power exhibited by Germany in the Titanic 
struggle which convulsed Europe in the latter half of the year 
1914. He will have to record the fact that, after five months of 
fighting, Germany, with very little help from Austria, was holding 
up the vast armies of Russia with one hand and those of France 
and Great Britain with the other; that the German eagle held 
the whole of Belgium in one cruel talon, while the other one was 
plunged deep in the heart of Russian Poland, and that the sacred 
soil of the Fatherland remained practically untouched. 

The whole world knows that all the pleadings of Lord Roberts 
failed to induce this country to face the truth of Germany’s pre- 
parations and the resolve of her leaders to force on a war at such 
time as would suit them best; but now that events have proved 
the truth of his warnings, let us ‘ put things as they are,’ let us 
boldly face the facts of the situation and set resolutely to work 
to put things right. 

After admitting the might of Germany—a might which, to use 
a favourite expression with Germans, may well be described as 
‘colossal ’—the first thing we have fo do is to probe the secret of 
that stupendous power which, in our view, is being so mis- 
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chievously applied. Mr. Asquith told us at the Guildhall Banquet 
that 

We shall never sheathe the sword . . . until the military domination 
of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed. 

It will surely, then, repay us to study the source of that military 
power which is now holding three great empires at bay. 

To conduct this study properly we must go back to the early 
years of the nineteenth century, and review the events which 
forced Prussia to adopt her present system of military service. 

During the years 1804 and 1805 Napoleon had been making 
vast preparations for the invasion.of England; 150,000 soldiers 
had been collected and carefully trained for this purpose, and 
elaborate plans made for combining the French and Spanish 
fleets, raising the blockade of the French ports, and convoying 
across the Channel the vast fleet of transports in which the great 
army of invasion was to be carried. When, in the autumn of 
1805, these plans miscarried, Napoleon directed towards the 
Danube the whole of the carefully trained army which he had 
prepared for the invasion of England. The victories of Ulm and 
Austerlitz followed in quick succession, and in July 1806 Napoleon 
succeeded in forming the Confederation of the Rhine. By the 
Act of Confederation Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and other smaller German States were severed from 
the Germanic Empire and formed into a League under the pro- 
tection of Napoleon. Hanover, which Napoleon had at first 
given to Prussia as the price of her subserviency, was offered to 
Great Britain. This indignity aroused bitter feelings in Berlin, 
and while public opinion was thus excited Palm, a bookseller 
of Nuremberg, was shot by order of a French court-martial on 
the charge of having published books hostile to the French. 
Prussia dashed headlong into war; the King took the field with 
all the troops he could collect, amounting to 120,000 men, and 
left Berlin amid shouts and songs of joy and anticipated triumph. 

Their exultation was short-lived; the Duke of Brunswick, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Prussian forces, was an old man, 
and, though bold in conception of strategy, he failed in resolu- 
tion of execution. He took the offensive, intending to march 
through Hisenach to the valley of the Maine, thus threatening 
the communications of Napoleon with France. But he had a 
bold and skilful antagonist ; and no sooner did Napoleon penetrate 
his design than he resolved to retaliate. The French troops were 
at once set in motion from Bavaria towards Saxony, marching 
straight on the Prussian magazines. Thus outmanceuvred, the 
Duke of Brunswick countermanded his advance and moved 
towards Erfurt and Weimar. On the 14th of October 1806 
Napoleon defeated the Prussians at the great battle of Jena 
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and pushed the pursuit to Weimar, a distance of eighteen miles. 
On the same day his Marshal, Davoit, overthrew another 
Prussian army under the King at Auerstadt. 

After these disasters the whole of the Prussian army seems 
to have gone to pieces. The victorious French gave them no 
rest, and day after day fresh disasters overtook the unfortunate 
vanquished. Erfurt fell on the 16th of October; the general 
reserves of the Prussian army were overwhelmed at Halle on 
the 17th by Bernadotte ; the great fortress of Magdeburg, distant 
one hundred miles from Jena, was abandoned by the retreating 
Prussians on the 23rd; on the 28th the remnants of their main 
army surrendered at Prenzlau, nearly two hundred miles from 
the fatal field of Jena. Meanwhile the fortresses of Spandau, 
near Berlin, and of Stettin and Custrin on the Oder were given 
up without any resistance, and so vigorous and determined was 
the French pursuit that by the 23rd of November the light troops 
of Davoiit were at Posen, in Prussian Poland, having covered in 
twenty-one days a distance of two hundred and fifty miles, 
measured as the crow flies. 

History can hardly reveal so complete a collapse, for it was 
estimated that the total strength of the Prussian army in the 
year 1806 was close upon 250,000 men; this was the army which 
Frederick the Great had led so often to victory, and the great 
leader had hardly been twenty years in his grave. 

How are we to account for a débdcle so great and so un- 
expected? The causes require examination and explanation. 
Frederick the Great had found it necessary to keep up an army 
large in proportion to the population of his kingdom. Compul- 
sion was applied, but it was not applied universally, for the King 
was anxious that trade and industry should be interfered with as 
little as possible, and the professional, urban and citizen classes 
were given wholesale exemption from military service. Thus 
the burden of service, so far as the ranks of the army were con- 
cerned, fell entirely upon the agricultural and rural population, 
who at that time were serfs, and thus possessed neither civil 
rights nor property to defend. 

Again, as has been already said, the population of Prussia 
was small; it became necessary, therefore, to retain for long 
periods with the colours those who were impressed into the ranks ; 
the period of service was indeed as long as twenty years. 

The ranks of the Prussian army were thus filled with the 
poorest and the least intelligent of the Prussian people, and 
men who, seeing others excused, served unwillingly ; desertions 
were frequent, and the King had to resort to ail kinds of expe- 
dients for keeping up the number of soldiers required. Con- 
tracts were therefore made with the colonels for the recruiting 
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of whole regiments of foreigners, and these regiments were kept 
full by getting prisoners of war to enlist in the place of those 
who died or deserted. It is estimated that out of 160,000 men 
in his army, Frederick the Great had 90,000 foreigners and only 
70,000 Prussians. 

The soldiers of this army, composed, as we have seen, of 
discontented and oppressed Prussians, of renegades, desperate 
and broken foreigners, were kept under the command of officers 
who came entirely from the aristocratic classes, accustomed to 
rule with harshness over the serfs of the rural population. This 
natural and inherited harshness was no doubt accentuated by 
the desperate character of many of the men who served in this 
unfortunate army; we know, at any rate, that the most brutal 
and degrading punishments were inflicted constantly upon the 
Prussian soldiers at that time. 

It must not, however, be assumed that harshness and 
brutality were the only characteristics of the men of high rank 
who were the officers of the old Prussian army. Harsh and 
brutal punishments were, indeed, far too prevalent in the British 
army both before and after the time with which we are deal- 
ing, and, like our own officers, those of the Prussian army were 
generally distinguished for loyalty, courage, and devotion. In 
the days of Frederick the Great, though the men were treated 
with severity, yet the officers had strict injunctions to see that 
the creature comforts of the soldiers were well looked after, 
and that they were not cheated of their small perquisites. The 
soldiers were consoled also by the pomp and glory of successful 
wars, and by the booty which often fell to their lot. 

But these wars ceased almost entirely after 1763, and the 
Prussian army enjoyed a long interval of peace, during which 
the officers appear to have become rusty; attention was con- 
centrated almost entirely on the barrack-square drill and the 
appearance and turn-out of the soldiers. Even before the battle 
of Jena the men deserted in large numbers, and when corps 
and battalions were once broken up in the retreat which fol- 
lowed the disasters of that fatal day they simply melted away. 

What else could be expected from an army formed on such 
a system as has been described, a system, as Professor Seeley 
says, ‘ which rested on ignorance and terror ’? 


What could be worse tyranny [he asks] than to seize upon the peasant 
and subject him for twenty years to a brutal discipline and to the risks 
of war, in order that he might defend a country to which he owed scarcely 
anything, while those who owed comfort and happiness to the State were 
not called upon to risk anything for it? 


This, then, was the army system which broke down so 
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completely on the day of trial, and enabled Napoleon to heap 
insult and oppression on the luckless Prussians. 

For though Mr. Norman Angell has proved to his own satis- 
faction, and to that of many other worthy folk, that war brings 
little or no advantage to the conqueror, yet, in the years which 
followed Jena, the Prussians were to realise in full the bitter 
truth of the old cry ‘ Vae Victis!’ 

Napoleon demanded of Prussia an indemnity of 40,000,000I., 
and, knowing well that she could not pay this enormous fine, 
decreed that until it was discharged Prussia should maintain 
40,000 French troops whom he quartered upon the unhappy 
country. 

Foreign trade was rendered practically impossible, for Prussia 
was forbidden to trade with England, and England controlled 
all the seas and would allow no dealings with any other country. 

The King of Prussia, whose army had numbered a quarter 
of a million, was forbidden to keep up more than 42,000 soldiers. 
The price of food was high, but as trade was nearly dead the 
wages of labour were very low, and so terrible was the poverty 
among the peasants that in 1808 the Prussian Government pub- 
lished a list of roots and herbs that would maintain life. 
Prussian territory was so reduced that the population fell from 
ten millions to five. 

Such was the desperate condition of the country when the 
great reformers, Stein and Scharnhorst, set to work. 

Stein abolished serfdom in Prussia. Up to his time the 
Prussian peasant was little more than a slave ; he could not move 
freely from place to place or change his occupation ; he belonged 
to the soil, and was forced to perform menial services for the lord 
of the manor. Stein not only set the peasants free, but he in- 
duced the King to sign measures which were the beginning of 
civil liberty in Germany, and he was preparing the way for 
a national constitution in Prussia when he was dismissed under 
orders issued by Napoleon. 

But it was Scharnhorst who, aided by men like Bliicher and 
Gneisenau, introduced the army reforms with which we are 
most concerned in this article. 

Napoleon, as we have seen, limited the numbers of the 
Prussian army to 42,000 men, but Scharnhorst got round this 
difficulty by discharging a few men from each company as 
soon as they were trained, and filling their places with others. 
The men who were discharged were not lost sight of ; they were 
looked after in their homes by officers who were nominally 
retired, but who really received small salaries on the under- 
standing that they should drill these reserve soldiers from time 
to time. But the greatest change of all was that the former 
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exemptions were abolished and the principle was established 
that everyone who was not serving the State in any other 
capacity was bound to render effective military service. In con- 
junction with this great reform, two very important changes 
were introduced : first, the abolition of the privileges under which 
the nobles alone could hold commissions as officers; secondly, 
the abolition of flogging. As regards the first, it was pointed 
out by Scharnhorst and his supporters that the richer and more 
cultivated classes could hardly be expected to submit to com- 
pulsory service unless they had the hope of rising to the higher 
positions in the army, and that the competition thus set up 
between the noble and the citizen class would give rise to whole- 
some emulation. As for the second, Scharnhorst reasoned in 
the following forcible terms : 

If the nation is to regard itself as the defender of the country, it 
must not in this new quality be threatened with the most degrading 
punishments. But if we want to have back the foreigners, the vagabonds, 
sots, thieves, rogues, and other criminals out of all Germany, who ruin 
the nation and make the Army hateful to the citizen, and then desert 
as soon as the march begins, then, no doubt, we shall not be able to do 
without the old punishments. For infamous fellows we shall want 
infamous punishments. 


Finally, as men were now to be had in sufficient numbers, 
owing to the abolition of exemptions, it was decreed that service 
with the colours should be limited to six years. 

Let us recapitulate the reforms which differentiated the army 
of Prussia which went to pieces in the campaign of 1806 from 
the armies which marched to Paris in 1814 and 1815, and again 
in 1870. 

Liability to service was made universal instead of partial, 
and exemptions were abolished. 

Short service was introduced. 

Promotion was thrown open to all who could establish a claim 
for it. 

Degrading punishments were abolished. 

Briefly stated thus, how simple do these measures sound, but 
they were founded on great moral principles, and proved to be 
the basis of all the army reforms which enabled Germany to 
throw off the French yoke in 1813, and to maintain herself for a 
hundred years as the leading military nation of the world. 

Simultaneously with these reforms, which granted freedom to 
the people and introduced just and liberal principles to the army, 
there came a great uplifting of the spirit of the Prussian people. 
Jahn, the ‘ father’ of German gymnastics, combined training in 
love of country with his lessons in physical culture; Fichte and 
other professors wrote and lectured on patriotism; Arndt and 
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Korner wrote and sang the songs of German liberty and freedom, 
and when the call to arms came in 1813 it found the Prussian 
people not only trained to arms but braced in spirit and in body 
for the great struggle. 

The call to arms which was made by the King of Prussia in 
February 1813 was addressed not to his army but to his people— 
‘An mein Volk ’—and nobly did the people respond. 

The Prussian army furnished a contingent of some 100,000 
men, but the Landwehr or national militia supplied 135,000 
infantry and over 13,500 cavalry ; there were also a few volunteer 
corps in addition. 

Behind the Landwehr came the Landsturm, or ‘ Levée en 
Masse’ of the people. Every citizen who was not already en- 
rolled in the army or the militia was to join the Landsturm when 
ordered. In each district landowners were to select a local 
defence committee, which was to decide on the measures by 
which the district could be most effectively defended, but the 
great duty of this levy of the people was to harass the enemy, if 
the country was invaded, to drive away cattle, remove food, lay 
waste the country, capture the enemy’s hospitals, carry out 
night surprises—in short, to worry the enemy, rob him of his 
sleep, destroy him piecemeal, wherever a chance offered. 

Peasants who had burned down their houses or their mills 
were to have their losses made good to them, but no one was to be 
indemnified for cattle seized by the enemy. 

Such was the spirit and determination of the Prussian people 
in 1813, and what a contrast does it offer to the abject terror 
displayed by the Prussian army and the people in 1806, when 
large garrisons, full of soldiers and well supplied with provisions 
and ammunition, were surrendered one after the other to the 
French, and the conquerors were welcomed with effusion by the 
people in many of the towns. 

Ill-clad and ill-supplied as they were, the men of the Prussian 
Landwehr, dressed, many of them, in uniforms sent hurriedly 
over from England, marched through wet and cold to the out- 
skirts of Paris; and the gallantry and devotion of these militia 
volunteers in this campaign is a striking instance of the spirit 
which can be aroused in a people which has been taught, by the 
rendering of universal military service, that the first duty of a 
citizen is to be trained for the service of his country in the hour 
of danger. 

If only Englishmen would study the grand struggle for liberty 
which Prussia made just a hundred years ago and compare her 
position after Jena with that which she held when the present 
War broke out! 

In 1807, says Alison, the Prussian nobles were straitened in 
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their fortunes by French requisitions and exposed to insults from 
French officers ; the merchants reduced to despair by the entire 
stoppage of foreign commerce; the peasants ground to the dust 
by merciless exactions, supported by military force. The popu- 
lation had shrunk till it numbered barely five million people. 

In 1914 Prussia stood at the head of the great German 
Empire, which has a population of sixty-five millions, and could 
call, in the last resort, five million trained soldiers to her colours. 
Her export trade was the second greatest in the whole world, and 
her voice second to none in the councils of the nations. She had 
within the passing of a few years launched upon the waters of 
the North Sea a fleet so large that Britain, once proud mistress 
in every sea, had had to call in her ships from distant stations, as 
Rome of old called in her legions. And all the strength of 
Prussia rests upon this: that after the great War of Liberation 
was ended her rulers had the wisdom to retain the strong, sane, 
and simple system of universal military service which had come 
into being under the pressure of Napoleon’s grinding tyranny. 

As was said early in this article, the people of Great Britain 
believe that Germany is making but an evil use of the great 
weapon which, under the leadership of Prussia, she has forged. 
But we must in honesty admit that the weapon is a fine one, and 
that it was forged originally for a noble purpose. And it is use- 
less for us to squeal against the use to which German power is 
being put; the only protest that will be of any avail will be the 
victory that we must gain by force of arms. 

The task before us was described in glowing words by Mr. 
Asquith in the speech to which we have already referred : 


We shall never sheathe the sword [said the Prime Minister] until 
Belgium recovers in full measure all and more than all that she has 
sacrificed; until France is adequately secured against the menace of 
aggression; until the rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe are 
placed upon an unassailable foundation; until the military domination 
of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed. 


Proud as we are of the skill, devotion, and courage of French’s 
‘contemptible little army,’ we cannot fail to see that the task 
sketched out for us by Mr. Asquith has not even begun yet. 
Belgium is absolutely at the mercy of her conquerors, who are 
now demanding from her a heavy indemnity ; a large portion of 
France is held by German forces ; Serbia has, indeed, by strenuous 
fighting, freed her soil from the invader, but the rights of 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg rest upon a very 
insecure foundation, and the military power of Prussia shows but 
little sign of being crushed. 


On the contrary, from figures carefully compiled by the 
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Military Correspondent of The Times, there is reason to believe 
that Germany has still at her disposal some four million men 
who were untrained at the beginning of the War, but who may 
be expected to be ready for the field in the spring of the present 
year. 

It is true, as the same authority tells us, that we need not 
fear a war of masses, ‘ because the population of the Allies is 
double that of the enemy, their resources much greater, and 
their spirit at least equal.’ But, as he also says, ‘ Victory in 
the field does not necessarily arise on account of the possession 
of masses of men or money,’ but depends, among other things, 
‘upon the timely arrangement of appropriate military measures.’ 

Let us then examine such of the military measures as the 
military authorities have found it practicable to reveal to us. 

We started the War with a Regular establishment, exclusive 
of the British troops in India and of the Army Reserve, of 
186,000 men. On the 6th of August Mr. Asquith asked Parlia- 
ment for half a million more men; on the 9th of September he 
asked for a second half million, and on the 16th of November 
Parliament voted an additional million, bringing the total number 
voted for the Regular Army up to 2,186,000 men. This was 
exclusive of the Territorial Force, which, with its Reserve units, 
absorbs over 600,000 men. If we add the numbers required for 
the Navy, the total numbers needed for the fighting forces are 
seen to be approximately three million men. Another quarter 
of a million men are needed for the Mercantile Marine, the ships 
of which bring us the food for our people and the raw material 
for our industries. We need, then, well over three million men, 
of a high standard of physical efficiency, for absolutely indis- 
pensable work, and most of these must be between the ages of 
nineteen and thirty-five. What are our resources in men of 
these ages? The census of 1911 shows that there are in the 
British Isles over six million men between those ages, but as 
many of these are not up to the high physical standard required, 
it may be safely said that, according to the Estimate passed 
by the House of Commons on the 16th of November last, the 
services of every able-bodied man of suitable age will be required 
before the War is over. 

But, it may be asked, is it really necessary for Great Britain 
to place so many soldiers in the field? The reply to this question 
is to be found in the despatch of the Eye-Witness with Sir John 
French’s Headquarters, published in the morning papers of the 
4th of December : 


It is well [he says] that the services of those who died on the slopes 
and in the woods along the Franco-Belgian frontier should be realised. 
. .. Theirs it has been to defend against tremendous odds a line that 
could only be maintained if they were prepared to undergo great sacrifices. 
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And this they have done. But... the same task lies before the British 
Army—of maintaining its share in the struggle until the nation in arms 
shall come to our support. 


And the same despatch ends with the words: 


This war is going to be one of exhaustion; and after the regular 
armies of the belligerents have done their work it will be upon the 
measures taken to prepare and utilise the raw material of the manhood 
of the countries concerned that final success will depend. This implies 
trained men—hundreds of thousands of trained and disciplined men. 


An Army Order issued on New Year’s Day tells us that such 
of the trained and disciplined men as are ready are to be dis- 
tributed in six Armies, commanded by Sir Douglas Haig, Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien, Sir Archibald Hunter, Sir Ian Hamilton, 
Sir Leslie Rundle, and Sir Bruce Hamilton respectively. All 
these are soldiers of tried experience in the field, and we may be 
sure that the troops they lead will be well handled. But it seems 
also certain that if these six Armies, composed, as the Army 
Order says they will be, of three Army Corps each, are to be 
maintained in the field, then the whole of the two million men 
voted by Parliament will be needed—and needed soon. 

‘ Eye-Witness,’ writing on the last day of the Old Year, 
warns us that the Germans believe that Russia has been beaten ; 
that France is exhausted and ready to ask for peace, and finally, 


that England is decadent, and that her people are engrossed in football 
matches. This idea [he adds] is due, apparently, to the fact that we 
are still relying on what appears to them a half-measure, such as voluntary 
service, and are not, like other nations, enrolling the whole of our manhood 
for the prosecution of the war. 


To sum up: four of the five great nations now engaged in 
this tremendous struggle are relying on universal service, while 
England continues to rely on voluntary enrolment. Never have 
the people of the British Isles had a finer chance of proving the 
superiority of the voluntary system. Will they avail themselves 
of it? 


A. KEENE. 
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NATIONAL OR VOLUNTARY SERVICE? 


(I) 


‘THE MIDDLE WAY’: A REPLY TO COLONEL MAUDE 
AND A PROPOSAL 


WHATEVER Colonel Maude writes on military subjects is entitled 
to respect. But I feel, nevertheless, compelled to differ from 
his conclusions with regard to the respective merits of Com- 
pulsory and Voluntary service. His article in the January 
Nineteenth Century is an extremely interesting one ; but it fails 
—as was inevitable from the intrinsic merits of the case—to 
convince us that the present Voluntary system is capable of 
meeting the great needs of this War. He makes, to begin with, 
some statements which are, I think, open to doubt, and in one 
important particular he has fallen into a grave and unaccount- 
able error. He states that the ‘total male population’ of this 
country ‘between the ages of 19 and 35 (according to the 
Census), in round figures,’ is ‘4,600,000 only!’ and that the 
total between the ages of 19 and 40 is only 5,800,000. 

The true figure in the latter case, as I shall show later, is, 
approximately, 74 millions, so that, even if we accept all his 
figures for deductions, Colonel Maude has under-estimated the 
total available fighting strength of this country by nearly 
13 millions, a fact which, of course, vitiates the whole of his 
conclusions. 

But, before we go into figures and join issue on the main 
question, I would like to refer to some of the subsidiary points 
raised by Colonel Maude. He begins with the assumption that 
‘the question of Voluntary versus Compulsory service has divided 
the country on party lines.’ I sincerely hope that Colonel 
Maude is mistaken. Men’s convictions on a great question like 
this cannot follow the lines of party. It would be a libel on 
the nation to contend otherwise. It is true that, in the past, 
some sections of the Press have appeared to treat the question 
as a party one; but, since the beginning of the War, their 
attitude has completely altered, and the whole Press has 
patriotically recognised that this question must be decided on 
its merits alone, solely in the interests of the country. It may 
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be said, indeed, that there has been on this and kindred ques- 
tions, since the War began, a new birth of the Press: ‘ Then 
none was for a Party; then all were for the State.’ 

Colonel Maude also refers in his opening sentences to ‘ the 
distortion of facts by which some advocates of compulsion are 
seeking to bolster up their case.” But he does not say what 
these distorted facts are. On the other hand I have followed, 
with some care, all references in the public Press to this 
question, and although I do not agree with the opinions of some 
of the advocates of compulsion, I have never noticed any ‘ dis- 
tortion of facts’ on their part; and certainly, since the War 
began, advocates of all forms of compulsion appear to have 
taken particular care to be scrupulously accurate. 

There is much, of course, in what Colonel Maude has written 
with which every student of military problems must agree. 
But he seems at times to jump to somewhat arbitrary con- 
clusions. Thus he says that he watched in Germany in the 
early ‘nineties the disappearance of the spirit which had animated 
the troops after 1870, and the triumph of ‘the letter of forms 
and exact prescription.’ ‘You can lead conscripts forward 
almost up to the muzzles of an enemy’s rifles, but they will not 
fight like the men who war of their own free will.’ From all 
one can gather the German conscripts—if conscripts they can 
be called—fight in this War as well as Germans have ever 
fought, and that is well enough. There is nothing to show 
that they would, or could, have fought better, had they warred 
‘of their own free will.’ But this is by the way, and I will 
return to this point later. 

Colonel Maude goes on to say: ‘When I returned to 
England,’ after his experience of the deterioration of German 
military spirit, ‘I had lost all confidence both in the economic 
and military value of the universal service about which I had 
previously written so much.’ But this, as an argument against 
obligatory National Service, is no more convincing than if 
Colonel Maude, after an experience, in Belgium, of the 
deterioration of the German spirit of civilisation, were to return 
to England and say he had ‘lost all confidence in the value of 
civilisation’! It does not follow, because the men who ruled 
Germany failed to perceive the influence on the German spirit 
of harsh and mistaken military methods, that the men who 
rule England would fall into a similar error. In fact, German 
methods are so alien to the spirit of our own people that no 
rulers, however misguided, would be ever likely to attempt 
to imitate them here. 

There is only one other point to which I need now refer, 
and that is the claim made by Colonel Maude for confidence 
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in the Voluntary system on account of ‘the great superiority 
in composition that we could give to our battalions, owing to 
our being able to combine men of different ages in just the right 
proportions.’ That is, undoubtedly, a difficulty in Continental 
Compulsory systems, but it is less so in the case of any Com- 
pulsory system I have seen advocated for us; and in the case 
of the scheme for obligatory National Training, combined with 
Voluntary enlistment for service abroad, which I shall presently 
submit for consideration, it is absent altogether. 

So far it will be seen that Colonel Maude’s defence of the 
present Voluntary system is based on general principles, and 
does not touch the vital question—our present need of men. 
From this point of view he rests his case on two main 
contentions : 

(a) That the volunteer fights better than the ‘conscript.’ 

(b) That we are getting by the present Voluntary system all the men 
we could get by any form of Compulsory service. 


With regard to (a) Colonel Maude naturally does not press 
this point anything like as far as men with less military know- 
ledge have pressed it : men, for instance, like Sir John Simon, 
who never tired of declaring, at the beginning of the War, that 
‘one volunteer was worth three pressed men.’ Still, Colonel 
Maude does make a point of it; and it is, to a limited extent, 
undoubtedly true under conditions. But these conditions would 
be absent in any form of Compulsory service introduced in this 
country. No one that I know of has ever proposed any system 
of conscription for us. In fact the term ‘conscription’ can no 
longer be properly applied even to the forms of national obliga- 
tory service, without substitutes, in force to-day on the Con- 
tinent ; and any form hitherto advocated for this country is far 
less drastic than these. The term ‘conscript’ is obsolete; but 
we need not quarrel about words. What Colonel Maude means 
is plain enough, that the man who wars ‘of his own free will’ 
fights better than the man who is compelled to serve. 

Now there are for us, broadly speaking, two kinds of wars 
in which we might be engaged : 

(1) Minor Wars, and 

(2) National Wars in which our existence is involved. 

As regards (1), no system of compulsion that I have ever seen 
advocated contemplates our using any but voluntarily enlisted 
men for Minor Wars. When we come to (2), National Wars, 
it seems to me to matter little what system British soldiers are 
serving under provided that system will produce, in the requisite 
time, the number of trained men required; and in one case— 
viz. defence against invasion—there can be no pretence what- 
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ever that men would fight better or worse according to the 
system of enlistment. There remains, therefore, only one kind 
of war—i.e. a great National War, such as the present War on 
the Continent—in which the respective merits of volunteers and 
obligatorily enlisted men can possibly be in dispute. 

History is full of instances where, in such a war, ‘ conscripts’ 
have fought like paladins. Still there would always be a primd 
facie presumption that the volunteer recognises the justice of his 
cause and the great issues at stake, while the man obliged to serve 
may not; and that, therefore, on the principle that ‘thrice is he 
armed that hath his quarrel just,’ the former would fight better 
than the latter. But can anyone who seriously considers the ques- 
tion unreservedly admit this? The ‘compelled’ man may after 
all believe as strongly in the justice of his cause as the volunteer, 
and be really a volunteer at heart, while the volunteer may have 
possibly enlisted for quite other reasons than the justice of his 
cause or the issues at stake, and be really a ‘ compelled’ man. 
Apart from this we all know, who have ever served, that once 
a man joins a regiment and enters a camp or a barrack-room he 
becomes one of a band of brothers. The soldier accepts his fate. 
Whatever were the terms of enlistment, they are and would be 
forgotten ; and the British soldier fights, and would always fight, 
well and gallantly, not only for his cause and country, but for 
the honour of his regiment and the approbation of his com- 
rades. I will not press this point further, but I need hardly 
remind Colonel Maude that every soldier who is fighting to-day, 
with us or against us, is a ‘conscript,’ and that these ‘con- 
scripts’ have fought stubbornly and splendidly—even as men 
‘who war of their own free will.’ 

With regard to (b), ‘ That we are getting by the Voluntary 
system all the men we could get by any form of Compulsory 
service ’—this is really the crux of the whole burning question. 
If it be true there is no more to be said. But it is not true. 
This is the rock on which Colonel Maude’s whole case is 
wrecked. He quotes figures to prove his contention. But his 
conclusions cannot be accepted because his figures are inaccurate. 
He bases his calculations, as I have said, on the statement that 
the ‘total male population between the ages of 19 and 35 
(according to. the Census)’ is, ‘in round figures, 4,600,000 
only!’ But according to the Census of 1911 the total between 
these ages, both inclusive, is, for England and Wales alone, 
4,923,676! Colonel Maude may have intended to exclude the 
particular ages 19 and 35—although there is no reason why he 
should—and only to include the ages 20 to 34 between them. 
Even then the figure reaches 4,334,307; and allowing for the 
annual increase of population since 1911, at the approximate 
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rate of 1 per cent. per annum, it would now be, in round 
numbers, for England and Wales, 4,500,000. 

Again, he says that raising the age limit to 40—i.e. a clear 
additiénal five years, from 35 to 39, both years inclusive, ‘ gives 
us only an additional 1,200,000 men.’ But the figure for 
England and Wales alone for these five years is, according 
to the 1911 Census, 1,261,482 and would now be about 
1,300,000. The total male population, therefore, between the 
ages of 19 and 40, both ages exclusive, is, for England and Wales 
alone, 5,800,000, the exact figure Colonel Maude gives for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. Can it be that his calcula- 
tions were erroneously based on the Census for England and 
Wales only? The true figure, including Scotland and Ireland, 
is approximately 74 millions. Allowing all his other figures— 
although I think he has over-estimated some of them, especially 
that of the total men enrolled to date, which he gives as 
24 millions'—the total number of men available and unenrolled 
to-day stands, not at 2,300,000, but at 3,750,000. A striking 
commentary, after five months’ trial, on the efficacy of Voluntary 
enlistment ! 

All the eloquence, energy, and persuasive powers, of patriotic 
men and women, in high places and in lowly, have been 
expended since last August in a mighty effort to stimulate 
recruiting, and the result at present is a ‘steady flow’ of 30,000 
recruits a week! That is to say, that the extra million still 
needed may be produced in seven or eight months, if the ‘ steady 
flow ’ continues ; and that, allowing for six months’ training, we 
may expect this much needed million—much needed now—to be 
ready by the end of the year! by which time we all hope the War 
may be over. If the War be prolonged it will still be only for 
want of men, because they will not voluntarily enlist now in suffi- 
cient numbers. It may be true that we have so far got all the men 
we need, because we are unable to arm or equip more ; because, as 
a nation, we were unable to foresee the pass to which deficiency 
in reserves of arms, clothing and equipment, might bring us, 
and so neglected to provide any organised means for expansion, 
on a great scale, in time of war. All this may be true, but the 
manufacturing resources of this country are being vigorously 
utilised to the fullest extent, and must very quickly now over- 
take the needs of the present supply of recruits. Where shall 
we be then? Shall we be able to produce men, and still more 
men, as fast as they can be armed and clothed and trained, until 


1 The recruiting figures up to November 4 quoted by Lord Midleton in the 
House of Lords (January 8) seem to show that, even with a ‘steady flow’ since 
that date of 30,000 a week, the first million of the New Armies has only now 
been reached. 
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our steadfast purpose—the complete restoration of Belgium, 
the security of France against aggression, and the final annihila- 
tion of Prussian militarism—is accomplished? Who can answer 
definitely in the affirmative? And who can deny that any delay 
in the supply of men as they are needed, and can be dealt with, 
may critically affect the success of the Allied arms? ? 

It is the bounden duty of every Allied Power to act now 
as if the speedy success of the Allied cause depended entirely 
on its own individual effort. To end the War quickly, as well 
as victoriously, should be, for our own sakes, as well as for the 
sake of the Allies we were pledged to defend or support, the 
sole aim of our Government to-day. A prolonged war will 
mean suffering, and bloodshed, and economic exhaustion in an 
ever-increasing ratio. A war of eighteen months will work not 
three times but ten times the evil of a war of six. Are, then, 
the Government content that they are doing, or are prepared 
to do, all that can possibly be done? If there is a single man 
short when Lord Kitchener is ready for him, the answer must 
be in the negative. 

Colonel Maude reminds us that he. was once himself an 
admirer of universal service, but only as ‘made in Germany’ 
and not for use in this country. It is not easy to follow his 
reasons for discrimination, except as they seem to be summed up 
in the word ‘environment.’ I have never been a believer in 
Universal service, on the German model, even for Germany. 
It may have become for her, after many years, an evil necessity, 
owing chiefly to the vicious circle in which German activities 
have been moving. But for Germany it was always evil, in 
spite of apparent economic progress. Universal service should 
always remain, as in France during the last forty years, a purely 
defensive measure. The moment aggression rears its head, as 
it was bound to do in the case of a proud, strong, arrogant people 
like the Germans, with vast ambitions unfulfilled, the whole 
military system becomes a curse to the country itself and a 
menace to the peace of the world. Signs were never wanting 
that this was so, and the Morocco crises pointed the moral. 

I remember many years ago, about the time Colonel Maude 
was being disillusioned with regard to German Universal Ser- 
vice, meeting in Switzerland a young German who opened my 
eyes on this aspect of the question. He knew little of England, 
but more of his own country and her aims than I had ever 

2 Lord Lucas is reported to have said in the House of Lords (January 8), 
‘The War Office is perfectly prepared to receive all the recruits it can 
get. . . . We hope recruiting will be able to follow the rate at which equip- 
ment is being provided.’ This reads as if things were even worse than they 


appeared, and as if the supply of war material had already outstripped 
. recruiting! 
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dreamed of in my philosophy. His ideas of Germany’s import- 
ance and of her mission and power to put right all that was wrong 
with this imperfect world gave my insular prejudices a shock. It 
seemed to me, I suppose, that all that sort of thing was the time- 
honoured prerogative of the free-born Briton ! 


That in the captain’s but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 


However, we are all wiser now, and we shall be wiser still 
after this War. We have, as a nation, misjudged not only 
Germany’s power and Germany’s intentions but our own condi- 
tion of preparedness to meet our honourable obligations. We 
are no doubt doing now all that—and more than—we could ever 
have been expected by our Allies to do. They took us for better 
or worse as we stood, and there was no room for doubt as to 
our standing. If they do not yet fully appreciate the great silent 
work of our Navy—the wonderful and world-wide manifestation 
of British sea supremacy—we need have no fear that justice will 
not be done to us, on this score, in the end. With regard also 
to the assistance we have rendered on land, France knows well, 
and appreciates, what that has been, and in her wildest dreams 
could never have expected more. Belgium alone may have 
been at first dissatisfied. But that is not probable. Belgium 
knew well what we could do, and knows that we did it. She 
knows, too, now that, without our help, she might have been 
to-day, and have for ever remained, a German province, and that 
our help was given as quickly, freely and fully as it was humanly 
possible to give it. 

But are we satisfied ourselves? Do we not feel that, with a 
fuller grasp, ten years ago, of the real need of such a war as 
this, the portents of which were then evident to many civilians 
and to nearly all soldiers and sailors, we could, with a very small 
annual expenditure, have placed this country in a magnificent 
position on the outbreak of war? We might not have averted 
war altogether. War, I think, was bound to come. But we 
could have shortened it and limited its scope, its waste, and its 
horrors. Can anyone believe that if Lord Roberts had, ten 
years ago, been given a free nand, the condition of things in 
the Western theatre of war would now be what it is? The 
chances are that, even if we could not have saved Belgium from 
the first ravages of the German Huns, we might, at least, have 
saved Antwerp, and driven the Germans back, by now, to the 
Ourthe and the Moselle ; with the hope of presently driving the 
remnants of their Western armies over the Rhine. 

I have been much surprised that Colonel Maude, as a soldier, 
should seem so satisfied with the present Voluntary system as 
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applied to this War; and that he has no word of regret for the 
state of unreadiness to meet our obligations in which we were 
found on the outbreak of hostilities. It may be true that we were 
better prepared than we have ever been before. But that was not 
enough to meet what all men knew must prove a crisis in our fate. 
Referring to the strain imposed upon our troops in France and 
Belgium by the fewness of their numbers, Colonel Maude wrote 
in the January number of this Review : 


We know that our men—the immortal 7th Division, for instance—have 
often been exposed to extreme risks, which they have most gloriously sus- 
tained and surmounted, but we know nothing of the causes that compelled 
their leaders to make this supreme demand on them. 


But what of the men of the immortal 2nd Army Corps who 
saved our own Army and the French left from annihilation by 
their heroic exertions on that glorious but terrible day the 26th of 
August, between Cambrai and Le Cateau? Do we really know 
nothing of the causes which compelled Sir John French ‘to make 
this supreme demand on them’? Can anyone read of their 
desperate plight that day, ‘the most critical day of all,’ when, as 
Sir John French wrote in his despatch, ‘ it was impossible for me 
to send him [Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien] any support,’ without 
wondering what we had left undone that that support was not 
forthcoming? Does Lord Haldane believe that the country is 
really to be congratulated on the completeness of our preparations 
for war? Does he not rather feel that if we had shown greater 
foresight, if we had only listened to that wise counsellor, Lord 
Roberts, who warned us, we might have been able, on the out- 
break of war, to place six full divisions in the field, and so have, 
at least, eased the strain of that fateful 26th of August when we 
were saved from catastrophe only by the skill, coolness and 
resolution of Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien and the valour and 
tenacity of his men? ‘Humanum est errare.’ But at least the 
error should be acknowledged. For much of what Lord Haldane 
did do, which was mostly what his predecessors had left undone, 
he undoubtedly deserves the thanks of the nation. But no 
one can doubt that, if a great soldier and statesman like Lord 
Roberts, or Lord Kitchener, had been Minister for War during 
the last ten years, we should have entered on the present struggle 
better prepared to meet it. I wish to do Lord Haldane no 
injustice. He was a good, indeed a great, War Minister, as 
civilian War Ministers go. He created the Territorial Force and 
so instilled new life and vigour into the old Volunteers. He gave 
us the Special Reserve—a valuable asset. But he failed to grasp 
the true nature, and the vast needs, of the situation with which 
this country would be faced on the outbreak of a great National 
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War such as this. He did not realise, as the South African 
Government have done, that invasion may be prevented ‘ by 
dealing with the enemy beyond the borders.’ He is, on the sub- 
ject of our preparedness to meet this War, not always fortunate 
in his apologists. The competency to discuss military matters of 
the writer of the articles ‘Lord Haldane and the Army’ in the 
Daily Chronicle (January 5 and 6) is not, I hope, to be judged 
from his statement that the Expeditionary Force of six divisions 
amounted to 170,000 men, and, further, that this same Force (of 
170,000 men) ‘was sent out of the country thoroughly well 
equipped and with great celerity’ on the outbreak of war. 
There is no doubt about the celerity, or about the equipment of 
the Force that was sent. But 170,000! Would that it had been 
true! There would have been a different tale to tell between 
Cambrai and Le Cateau on the 26th of August. 

Lord Haldane might well say ‘Save me from my friends!’ 
But whatever case may be made for the reduction of the Regular 
Army, which enabled him to find the money —was there no other 
way ?—required to consolidate and render more efficient what 
was left, no one is, I think, more likely, now, than he to realise 
the character of that fatal mistake—his uncompromising opposi- 
tion to Lord Roberts’ scheme of National Service for Home 
Defence. 

Colonel Maude submits that ‘ we, the public, have absolutely 
no facts before us to justify the conclusion that mere numbers 
could have helped us’ in this War. But I think most soldiers 
would agree with Lord Curzon (January 6) that ‘this War is 
tending to be largely a question of men . . . it is the numerical 
factor that will decide.’ Colonel Maude may refer to the past ; 
but then no one ever contended that mere numbers, without 
training, would have helped us at any time. 

On the other hand, let Colonel Maude consider for a moment 
what the course of events might have been if the outbreak of 
war had found this country with a system of National Service 
fully established. We should have had at least the same Fleet— 
we are all agreed as to that—and, at least, the same Regular 
Army with its Expeditionary Force—they might possibly both 
have been stronger; while we should have had a Territorial 
Force of double the strength and treble the training, with 
abundance of well-trained officers and non-commissioned officers ; 
and behind that Force immense reserves, over 2,000,000 trained 
men of military age; trained for Home Defence only, it is true, 
and not yet fit to meet first-line Continental soldiers, but available 
as a magnificent recruiting field when the great need came. 
The moral effect alone would have been incalculable. War 
might have been avoided altogether. Britain, powerful but 
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unaggressive, with interests that cry aloud only for peace, would 
then have been in a position to hold the balance of power in 
Europe and, in effect, to preserve the peace of the world. And 
all this could have been effected for a very few millions per 
annum; fewer millions, probably, than we are now spending 
per week in this monstrous War. 

But if, as I believe, war with Germany was bound to come, 
then National Service would have materially shortened it, and 
so saved us thousands of precious lives and hundreds of millions 
of money, while sparing our Allies, France and Belgium, untold 
misery and suffering. It would, moreover, in conjunction with 
our supremacy at sea, have placed England, when peace came, in 
a predominating position to secure the liberties of nations and 
to see that the scales of justice were evenly held. 


It may be [as I have already written in the Saturday Review (Octo- 
ber 3)] that, thanks to Lord Kitchener, we may yet attain, before peace 
is signed, that much-to-be-desired commanding military position. I hope 
so, and I believe so. But I am now only concerned to show what we 
have lost by our own most grievous fault in not having adopted some 
scheme of National Service. The country is responding nobly to Lord 
Kitchener’s call; but every gallant fellow who now joins the King’s 
New Armies must long in his heart for those precious months of training 
which National Service would have given him, and which he has been 
denied. 

It is too soon, perhaps, to talk of the lessons of this War, or of what 
drastic changes must be made in our state of military preparedness. But 
one lesson will surely have been learnt—the folly of leaving, until the 
outbreak of war, not only the war training, but the very raising and 
creation of armies. The genius of one man, Lord Kitchener, may now 
save us from some of the consequences of our folly. The genius of another 
man, Lord Roberts, would have averted those consequences altogether 
had the Government and the country listened years ago to his wise words 
of warning. 

Meanwhile, the War is upon us, a greater burden than we 
have ever been called upon to bear, and we are now solely con- 
cerned with measures to meet it. We must have men, and 
still more men, another million at least. Where are they to 
come from? It is not the spirit of our people which is at fault 
but the system. The response to Lord Kitchener’s call for 
recruits has been more generous than we could have ever 
dreamed : more generous than any such response in history ; and 
we were told on the 7th of January that, in addition, the Parlia- 
mentary Recruiting Committee had registered the names of over 
218,000 men willing to serve. But that is not a million, and 
we may need more. We may want, before this War is over, to 
put every man fit to serve into the field, to create a veritable 
‘nation in arms,’ and you cannot do that by voluntary enlist- 
ment. No country has ever even attempted it until America did 
so, and failed, fifty years ago. There are always categories of 
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men in every country who will not or cannot respond to a volun- 
tary call. I need not enumerate them all. Here are a few: 


(1) Men who are pulled two ways—by duty and inclination. They 
cannot make up their minds, but would be glad to have their minds made 


up for them. 
(2) Men who have got a good job they do not like to leave. Perhaps 


they see other men who have not volunteered ready to step into their 


shoes, 
(3) Men who are subjected to private pressure of some kind—honour- 


able enough in itseli—but of which they would be glad to be relieved. 

(4) Men who lack imagination or who are what is called ‘non- 
receptive.’ These prefer to ‘wait and see.’ They are unable to appre- 
ciate the urgent need of the country, and believe that, if they are really 
wanted, the powers that be will ‘come and fetch them.’ 

(5) Men who hang back through diffidence or through distrust of their 
own qualities and powers. They fear they could not stand the test. But 
the ‘liberal education’ of regimental life would soon work wonders. It 
would make men of them in one month, and soldiers in six. 

(6) Men who, like the Dutch-speaking burghers in South Africa, object 
to ‘volunteering’ on principle, and consider that, in a time of national 
emergency, they should be ‘ commandeered.’ 

All these classes would gladly welcome some form of com- 
pulsion. But what is that form of compulsion to be? Mr. 
George A. B. Dewar proposes—in the January Nineteenth 
Century—a short Act to compel men to serve in the New Armies ; 
but though I entirely agree with his able and searching diagnosis 
of our recruiting difficulties, I think his remedy too drastic. He 
claims that ‘no invidious and hostile distinctions, under such 
an Act, will arise as between those who go to the War and those 
who stay at home.’ But, surely, in avoiding Scylla we may fall 
into Charybdis. Any Compulsory Act of this kind, passed now, 
would produce similar unfortunate distinctions. There would be 
a great gulf fixed for ever between those who had joined volun- 
tarily and those who were compelled to serve. If a Compulsory 
Act were to have been passed at all, it should have been passed at 
the beginning of the War. 

This Compulsory Act will not do—not yet at any rate; and 
Voluntary enlistment will not do. What, then, is the remedy? 
The middle way. In medio tutissimus ibis. My proposal is, 
practically, to graft Voluntary enlistment for service abroad upon 
obligatory National Service for defence at home. It may be 
outlined shortly as follows : 

(1) Bring in forthwith a scheme of National Service for Home Defence 
on the lines laid down by Lord Roberts, but with special provision for 


the needs of this gigantic War. 
(2) Let the volunteers for the New Armies be then recruited from the 


men under training. 

The first result of such a scheme would be that all recruiting 
difficulties would vanish. There would be an end of all unseemly 
bargaining for enlistment and appealing for recruits. ll 
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recruiting would take place, quietly and unostentatiously, among - 
men under training in Territorial centres. There need be no 
hurry, for no time would have been lost. Training and recruiting 
would go hand in hand. The vital need—training—would no 
longer be delayed; and no one can doubt that willing recruits 
for the New Armies would be forthcoming as required. Every 
soldier will appreciate the difference of the conditions under 
which recruiting would take place. There would be no ill-feeling 
engendered as in the case of a Compulsory Act, and no ‘ invidious 
or hostile distinctions’ of any kind. Every man who fought in 
France or Flanders would be a volunteer. 

It has been said, even by advocates of the principle of National 
Service, that no scheme of the kind can be introduced ‘in the 
midst of a war.’ But there would, I think, be no practical 
difficulty whatever. The procedure might be roughly as 
follows : ' 


(1) It would be enacted that on and after a fixed date, say the 
15th of February 1915, Universal National Training for Home Defence 
would be obligatory throughout the British Isles. 

(2) The details of the scheme for times of peace would not be worked 
out now, but would remain in abeyance until the end of the War, when 
we should be able to profit by our experience. 

(3) For the present all men between certain prescribed ages, say 
between 19 and 40, would be rendered liable for Training, although they 
would not necessarily be all called up. 

(4) The War Office would form an estimate, which need not be 
divulged, and would be subject to revision, of the numbers of fresh men 
still required to finish the War. Let this estimate be, for example, 
1,000,000. 

(5) Then, after exemptions have been made, by ballot, out of the, say, 
3,000,000 unenlisted able-bodied men of military age—a fair estimate ‘— 
every third man—i.e. one-third of the men available—would be taken for 
National Training, leaving 2,000,000 able-bodied men, apart from those 
specially exempted, to carry on the ordinary business of the country. There 
would be no need to shut down any of the factories supplying war matériel 
either to ourselves or to our Allies. Preferential treatment might be 
given to certain categories of married men. 

(6) Each man called up could, if he so desired, enlist straightway 
into the New Armies. Otherwise—and this might be the better course—he 
would, in the ordinary way, be passed for training into one of the Terri- 
torial Reserve Battalions, from which the New Armies would recruit by 
Voluntary enlistment. 


There can be no doubt, as I have already said, that ‘ willing 


1 Colonel Maude’s estimate of unenrolled men is 3,300,000; and I have 
shown that this figure should be 4,750,000. So that I have allowed 1,750,000 
for exemptions, including all the categories of railwaymen, merchant seamen, 
police, and skilled workers connected with the supply of war matériel, which 
Colonel Maude estimates at 1,000,000. This leaves 750,000 for further exemp- 
tions, including ‘ doctors, Civil Servants, clergy, and the sick, crippled, and 
blind.’ 
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recruits would be forthcoming as required’—i.e. as fast as the 
War Office could deal with them. 

By this scheme : 

(a) The principle of Obligatory National Training to arms for Home 


Defence would be established. 
(b) The Voluntary principle, so far as service abroad is concerned, 


would be preserved. 

(c) The dislocation of national trade would be minimised. 

(d) The ill-feeling engendered by the present system of enlistment for 
this War would be eliminated. 

(e) The urgent recruiting needs of the New Armies would be met; and 

(f) The process of recruiting would be rendered consonant with our 
national dignity. 

Without going into complicated details, that is my proposal. 
The Englishman likes to feel that he is fighting of his own free 
will; and with that sound, wholesome, and democratic feeling 
I have every sympathy. It lies, of course, at the root of all 
desire for a purely Voluntary system. But no Englishman—or 
Irishman for the matter of that—can any longer, after the 
experience of this War, contend that he has not duties as well 
as rights. He must now see that his first duty to his country 
and his home is to be prepared to defend them in case of need : 
in other words, to be trained to arms, and to see that his sons 
are so trained. Almost every other country in the world has 
now recognised not only that it is a man’s duty to defend his 
country, but that it is his right to be trained to arms, so that he 
can efficiently perform that duty. Belgium and South Africa 
have recently set us an example; and both are now fighting for 
their lives. Belgium, to her sorrow, realised her state of unpre- 
paredness too late, heroically as she is now striving to repair her 
error. South Africa, in spite of a blind and treacherous blow 
aimed at her heart by some of her own sons, has been more 
fortunate. The Government there have just introduced a system 
of Obligatory service, because they ‘consider that the burden of 
this effort "—i.e. ‘to ward off the danger which threatens every 
citizen of the Union’—‘ should not be borne entirely by those 
who volunteered their services.’ And the spirit of the country is 
shown by the attitude of the Dutch-speaking burghers who object 
to ‘volunteering’ and consider it their right to be called upon 
to defend their country. Here is a telegram sent from Johannes- 
burg on the 4th of January : 

The burghers are readily responding to the Government’s commandeer- 
ing order, which has been well received in the country. . . . The women- 
folk are cheerfully rising to the occasion, and the hope is expressed that 
every possible man will rally to the Colours to help to bring about an 
early settlement. 

That is the proper spirit, with which all men should respond 
to their country’s call ; and it is in that spirit that Britons would 
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accept whatever measures their rulers feel are needed for national 
defence, honour and security, at this present hour. 

Is Colonel Maude still unconvinced? Does he still believe 
in all that difference between the volunteer and the ‘conscript’ 
when they are defending, even as the Germans believe they are 
defending, their own homes? The ‘amazing bravery ’—to use 
Lord Curzon’s words—of the German ‘conscripts’ in this War 
‘must give us pause.” But even if Colonel Maude’s original 
contention were true, and even if we were forced to apply com- 
pulsion, pure and simple, in this country, surely ‘ half a loaf is 
better than no bread.’ Even ‘conscripts’ would be better than 
no men at all, and we still want a million men. But there is no 
question yet of conscription or even of compulsion. Only—we 
want men; and I would now ask Colonel Maude whether he still 
believes we can get all the men we want by our present Voluntary 
system? Let me put it in this way: 

(1) Does he admit that Britain should be prepared, before the War is 
over, to put every man fit for service into the field? If so, as I presume 


he does, 
(2) Does he consider that this can be done by Voluntary enlistment on 


present lines? I presume he does not. 
(3) Then does he not agree that, under these circumstances, some form 


of compulsion may be needed ? 

If he does agree, then should we not look ahead and prepare 
for probabilities? There is no time to lose. Should we not, in 
Lord Selborne’s words, at once arrange ‘for the study in all its 
details of the problem of the best organisation of our national 
resources ’ ? 

Like Mr. Dewar, I am an individualist, and, therefore, 
against compulsion, on principle. But I think, with him, that 
in this crisis some form of compulsion has become necessary. 
Like Colonel Maude, I am in favour of the Voluntary principle, 
and I hope we may yet agree that, in a national emergency like 
this, some modification is required in the application of that 
principle. I cling, in sentiment, to the tradition of our Voluntary 
Army ; and I feel that no Government could now introduce any 
system of Compulsory foreign service until every other method 
had been tried and found wanting. But I feel also that we must 
have the men—every man fit to serve when Lord Kitchener is 
ready for him—and that we can never get them under the present 
Voluntary system. It is for these reasons that I have ventured 
to submit my scheme for consideration, in the hope that, upon 
the lines I have suggested, may be found a way to meet the urgent 
need of recruiting for the New Armies—to get the million men, 
or more, still required to finish this War—without impairing the 
tradition of our Voluntary Army. 


T. A. Crecan, Colonel. 
v2 
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NATIONAL OR VOLUNTARY SERVICE? 
(II) 
RIGHT AND WRONG METHODS OF RECRUITING 


Lorp KITCHENER’s admirers seem disposed to become his critics. 
Left to itself, the Government would probably have preferred 
to place a civilian at the War Office. But the country was 
unanimous in demanding the strong, silent man who took counsel 
only with himself. Either because the Prime Minister was 
himself of the same opinion, or because he recognised that the 
popular pressure was too strong to be wisely resisted, he did 
what was required of him. For a time everyone was content. 
We had the best of possible War Ministers, and if he did not 
at once do all that was expected of him it was set down to 
the shackles of precedent from which he could not at once set 
himself free. But though the public had got its way it remained 
the same public. It had been accustomed to have its questions 
answered and its natural curiosity gratified, and it found it hard 
to put up with the complete absence of news which followed 
upon the declaration of war. In the first instance it occupied 
itself in finding fault with the Press Bureau, and, at starting, 
this hastily extemporised department gave much opportunity 
for quite reasonable complaint. But when the Lords met last 
month for a little session of their own the speeches of 
the Opposition Front Bench and the newspaper articles that 
followed showed a notable change of tone. Lord Curzon 
began, indeed, with the customary declaration that he desired 
to say and do nothing that could ‘in the smallest degree em- 
barrass, impede, or hamper the Government in the discharge 
of the overwhelming task that is laid upon them.’ But towards 
the close of his speech he made a suggestion which certainly 
bordered on a disregard of his own canon. ‘I feel clear,’ he 
said, ‘that the Home Defence Army ought to be a stable force 
under a single Commander, and ought not to be a force which 
is continually to be called upon to supply generals, officers, and 
men to the army serving abroad.” Now, of all the questions 
which come up to the War Office for decision, the supply of rein- 
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forcements to the army in the field seems to be the one which 
most needs to be left in Lord Kitchener’s hands. The situa- 
tion at the Front may be changing from day to day, and at 
times everything may hang on the immediate despatch of fresh 
troops from home. If the Home Defence Army contains the 
very material that is wanted for this purpose, will anything be 
gained by hampering the War Minister with all the delays inci- 
dent to drawing the officers and men he is in search of from a 
separate force under a single commander, who may not be inclined 
to make the bleeding of his own army an easy process? What- 
ever may be the merits of the suggestion, its adoption ought to be 
left to the unfettered discretion of Lord Kitchener. This, how- 
ever, is by the way. I only mention it as an example of the 
growing disposition to find fault with the silent man for the 
exercise of the very quality which is supposed to have recom- 
mended him to the confidence of the nation. 

Another matter which has been the subject of more discussion 
is the refusal of the Government to give any figures as to the 
progress of recruiting. Lord Kitchener has told us something, 
indeed, but it is not very much. Recruiting, he says, ‘has pro- 
ceeded on normal lines, and the anticipated decrease of numbers 
in Christmas week has given way to a rise which has almost 
restored the weekly return of recruits to the former satisfactory 
level’—this satisfactory level being explained later on by Lord 
Crewe to mean the normal level not of peace but of the most 
strenuous weeks of recruiting. Over and above this, the House- 
holders’ Register has given the names of 218,000 men who are 
willing to serve when called upon. These figures do not include 
those furnished by the large towns and cities from which a return 
was only asked for just before Christmas. But Lord Kitchener 
did not mention the precise number of men actually enlisted, 
and Lord Lucas, who spoke two days later, declared that he 
was absolutely unable to give any figures and that nothing would 
draw them from him. His reason for this refusal was that, 
as it would be of the highest military importance to ourselves 
to know the numbers of the new troops which Germany is now 
raising, it might be of similar value to the German Staff to know 
how recruiting is going on in Great Britain. Lord Crewe, who 
wound up the discussion, gave it as the opinion of the War 
Office authorities that there are many items of information which, 
though they are harmless if taken singly, would, if cleverly put 
together, give valuable information to the enemy. This, again, 
is a matter which must be left to the judgment of Lord Kitchener. 
An Opposition which insisted upon dragging from the War 
Minister figures which he thinks should be withheld would hardly 
be observing the neutrality of which we hear so often. 
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Mr. Belloc, in Land and Water of the 9th of January, 
reckons that over and above the men actually in arms 
at home and at the Front we have an available reserve 
of volunteers amounting to two millions. More than half 
but not two thirds of this number have already enlisted, 
so that we have about another million to find. It is obvious 
that this reserve of a million of volunteers can only become avail- 
able if they volunteer, and at the point at which recruiting now 
stands there is some uncertainty whether they will do so in 
sufficient numbers or with sufficient speed. If there is failure 
in either of these respects there is no question as to the course 
to be followed. The men must be found, and if they do not 
come forward of their own free will they must be taken against 
their will. Lord Haldane, speaking as the mouthpiece of the 
Cabinet, has left us in no doubt upon this point. 

We are fighting [he said in the House of Lords on the 8th of last 
month] for nothing less than our life asa nation. We are fighting under 
circumstances which make it the duty of every Englishman to put every- 
thing he possesses in the world, everything he values dearest, into the 
scale. . . . By the common law of this country it is the duty of every 
subject of the realm to assist the Sovereign in repelling the invasion of 
its shores and in defence of the realm. That is a duty which rests on 
no statute but is inherent in our Constitution. Compulsory service is not 
foreign to the Constitution of the country and in a great national emergency 
it might be necessary to resort to it. 


But though there is no question either as to the duty or 
the intention of the Government in the event of voluntary en- 
listment failing to give us the soldiers we must have, there are 
at least three reasons why every Englishman should hope and 
pray that this necessity may not arise. The first is that to 
introduce conscription now would be a confession to all the 
world that the primary duty of every English subject has not been 
recognised by the nation as a whole. I can imagine nothing 
that would make the reading of the German news so repulsive 
to every Englishman, nothing that would give our enemies so 
much pleasure, or make the contempt in which they now profess 
to hold us appear so genuine and so well founded. The second 
reason is that the voluntary system gives us—in Lord Haldane’s 
words—‘ men who are, to a certain extent, picked men. They 
come because of their enthusiasm, and they are better than the 
dead level produced by compulsory service.’ If there is no more 
of this enthusiasm left, we shall be forced to put up with the 
dead level, but there is no need to go to meet disgrace before 
we know that it is on the road. The third reason I take from 
the article by Mr. Belloc from which I have already quoted : 


It is worth pointing out that this country is the one belligerent country 
in Europe which still manufactures freely, that its industry is largely 
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supplying the Alliance, and that a voluntary system fits, in an exact and 
elastic manner, the demand for labour. Under the alternative system of 
compulsion you would have to arrange, arbitrarily and mechanically, what 
men were to be drawn for service and what were to be left behind for 
industry—let alone for shipbuilding and communications, for mining and 
agriculture, for commerce and for seamanship, mercantile and naval. 


To meet all these wants and to allot to each its just propor- 
tion in the list of the nation’s necessities would take a great 
deal of time just when time was hardest to come by. There 
would be delays in enlistment, delays in equipment, delays in 
calculating the number of men who ought to be kept back for 
service in the mine or in the factory; and all these unfamiliar 
requirements would have to be gone into just when the War 
Office was grappling with the double task of maintaining the 
army at the Front at its full strength and in complete efficiency, 
and getting an absolutely new and possibly unpopular machinery 
into working order over the whole of the three kingdoms. 

If, then, national service ought only to be resorted to when 
voluntary service has failed to give England the army of which 
she is in such urgent need, are there any ways in which the public 
can help on recruiting? There are several, and the first among 
them is a complete revision of the methods hitherto adopted. 
During the autumn and early winter too much reliance has been 
placed on a process not easily distinguished from bullying. The 
appeals which are to be seen on every blank wall are largely 
addressed not to the patriotism of the reader but to a low form 
of self-interest. ‘ What will your neighbours think of you when 
the War is over if you have meanly kept out of it? What chance 
will you stand with a girl you want to marry by the side of a 
man who has lain for weeks in the trenches and risked life and 
limb for his country? Will not the very children in the streets 
cry shame on the coward who has never so much as put on 
khaki?’ Pressure of this kind has the initial vice that it takes 
no note of difference of cases. It assumes not merely that the 
country requires the services of every healthy man within the pre- 
scribed limits of age, but also that these services can only be ren- 
dered by soldiers or sailors. It ignores the existence of urgent 
military and naval needs which only a large reserve of civilian 
labour can supply. If the miner, or the factory hand, or the agri- 
cultural labourer is working his hardest to keep the Army or the 
Fleet constantly efficient, he is as much serving his country as if 
he were at the Front or on board a Dreadnought. To set him 
down as a shirker is merely to confuse the public mind. These 
general censures only enable the real sinners to escape notice. Not 
every man who is not already in uniform is altogether careless of 
the needs of his country. There are too many, it may be, to whom 
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this description does apply. But there is a much larger number 
who are influenced by genuine misapprehension of the real 
facts—misapprehension which can only be removed by slow 
degrees and by better information. The men from whom our 
Army is taken may not be heroes, but this does not mean that 
they cannot be fired by the spectacle of a great national need if 
once that need can be brought home to them. A young man 
may be quite ready to do his duty by his country and yet be 
honestly uncertain whether that duty calls him to enlist at once, 
or even to enlist at all. 

Hesitation of the former kind may sometimes be caused by 
unavoidable delays in providing recruits with their proper equip- 
ment. The spectacle of large bodies of men at drill, some of 
whom are in their ordinary clothes, while others are armed only 
with walking-sticks or umbrellas, is not inspiring. No doubt in 
the first months of the War only a small percentage could be 
armed and clothed at once, and if men had waited until these 
necessaries had been provided much time would have been lost 
which, in fact, was spent—not quite uselessly—in mastering the 
rudiments of drill. Happily this state of things is pretty well 
at an end. At the beginning of the War there may have been 
some natural inability to realise that the present conflict is unlike 
any other in which we have been engaged. In the first instance 
it may have been held sufficient to give indeed greatly increased 
orders for war material, but to give them only to the same firms 
which had executed them in the past. Thousands of rifles or 
uniforms sprang into millions on paper, and the inevitable dis- 
covery followed that what the present War needs is the co-opera- 
tion not of a few selected traders but of whole trades and areas of 
industry. With the introduction of civilian advisers at the War 
Office new sources of supply have been opened up. Our supplies 
to-day, Lord Haldane assures us, whether of explosives, shells, 
or rifles, are in a very much better position that was the case a 
little time ago. The Committee of Imperial Defence has 
extended its operations to the organisation of the industries pro- 
ducing materials of war. One serious obstacle to recruiting is 
thus being removed, and the men who enlist will no longer be 
made to feel that they might almost as well have remained at 
home a month or two longer. 

But if the arguments hitherto employed to stimulate enlist- 
ment ought to give place to others of a different character, what 
should be the nature of the change? 

In the first place, it must no longer be taken for granted that 
the origin and purpose of the War are matters of universal know- 
ledge. We have been accustomed to credit every man with the 
conviction that he is morally bound to enlist. The speakers at 
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the numerous meetings that have been held with the object of 
gaining recruits have argued as though the obligations arising 
out of the War were known to everyone in the room; if a young 
man of military age does not go to the nearest recruiting office 
the moment the meeting is over it must be because he prefers 
ease to duty. I believe that this conclusion has been arrived at 
on very insufficient grounds. No proper allowance has been made 
for the profound ignorance of the affairs of other countries in 
which the great mass of every nation lives. Probably the British 
working-man has never heard of that ‘ splendid isolation’ which 
not so long ago was the fetish of an important school of English 
politicians. But though the phrase may have been forgotten, the 
temper it expresses has remained with us till a very recent day. 
It lay at the root of most of the arguments in favour of British 
neutrality in the present War which were urged so persistently 
down to the opening days of last August. The English poor, from 
whom the rank and file of the Army is most largely drawn, are 
greatly given to ‘keeping themselves to themselves,’ and for a 
generation at least this homely maxim—couched in more decora- 
tive language—has been the staple of pacificist oratory. Those of 
us who have any acquaintance with public affairs have been 
rudely roused from this delusion, but is there any ground for 
thinking that this awakening has been universal? 

Before this question can be answered to any purpose we must 
know how far the revolution which has taken place in the mutual 
relations of the Great Powers has been made intelligible to the 
people of Great Britain. That is a matter as to which very little 
is yet clear. The Labour members showed little sympathy 
with France, and still less with Russia, so long as the inten- 
tions of our own Government remained unknown; and though 
the great majority of them behaved admirably when the storm 
broke, it does not follow that they have been able to inspire 
their followers with the conviction, not merely that the Govern- 
ment has taken the right step, but that to take it was indispens- 
able to the continuance of our freedom and independence. And 
even if this view of the situation is universal in industrial 
England, that does not give us the right to infer that it has 
been equally universal in agricultural England. I do not mean 
that the labourer is naturally or necessarily less intelligent than 
the artisan. But he does not mix so much with his fellows, 
and consequently is not so much influenced by their opinions. 
I believe, therefore, that in this class almost certainly, and in 
the industrial class most probably, there is still a great deal of 
work to be done. If, instead of coming forward as teachers, the 
speakers at recruiting meetings would consent to be learners; 
if, instead of waiting to be heckled, they would themselves 
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become the hecklers; if they would patiently try to arrive at 
the true motives which make so many of those they address 
indifferent to their most impassioned exhortations, they would 
go home with much useful material by which to profit on future 
occasions. 

It is this inability to grasp what Germany is really fighting 
for that most stands in the way of recruiting. The majority 
of the British people know that we are at war with the Kaiser, 
but they have no clear idea why we are at war with him. They 
hear of the vast forces which our Allies have brought into the 
field, but they do not take in how infinitely greater our stake 
in the War is than that of either France or Russia. Many of 
them seem to think that we have sent out Sir John French 
and his army rather as a token of our. good will than to take 
their place in a conflict which is really ours in a different sense 
from that in which it belongs to either of our Allies. Germany 
sees this plainly enough. The end she has nearest her heart is 
the destruction of England—first of her Army and Navy, next 
of her commerce and her Colonial Empire, finally of her position 
as an independent and sovereign State. William the Second 
would probably make peace with France and Russia to-morrow 
if they would but consent to leave England to his mercy. The 
world is large enough, he thinks, to hold Germany and the other 
members of the Triple Entente. It is not large enough to 
hold both Germany and England. The rank reserved for us is 
that of an additional planet in the German solar system. To how 
much of the three kingdoms has this vital fact been brought 
home? Only, I fear, toa small portion. Articles and pamphlets 
without number have set it out in the clearest possible terms, 
but before articles or pamphlets can leave their mark they must 
be read and understood. The work has been done for educated 
England; it has still to be done for the England which is not 
educated. The newspapers which the people I have in view read 
do not supply this want. They deal, necessarily and naturally, 
with what is happening at the Front each day or each week, 
and the familiarity with antecedent facts which is indispensable, 
if this kind of information is to be of any value in forming 
opinion, is assumed to have been got already. In most cases, 
unfortunately, it has not been got, and the chance that it ever 
will be grows fainter as the events that ushered in the War are 
further removed. 

How is it to be brought home to the mass of our countrymen 
what the German purpose is, and why its defeat is to English- 
men a matter of life and death? I can only answer: By the 
simplest arts of speech. In most villages, probably, there is 
someone who knows what is really at stake well enough to 
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explain, in the plainest words he can find, why it is the duty 
of every man of military age that can be spared from 
other duties of equal importance to join either the Territorials 
or the New Army. He can at least tell his neighbours some- 
thing of the unexampled demand which the War is making on 
the nation. He can make them realise in some small degree the 
tremendous cost which we are every day incurring, and bring 
it home to them that every penny of that cost must in the end 
be paid either by the taxpayer or by the consumer. In one 
or other of these classes every man he addresses will be included, 
and every day that the War goes on makes the ultimate burden 
greater. If it is objected that the best way to guard against 
this is to make peace promptly, he can show that, if we do this 
on terms dictated by a victorious Germany, the demand made 
on us will change its name but not its amount. We shall have 
to submit to the same taxes and pay the same prices as if the 
War was going on—with the difference that the money raised 
will be paid as an indemnity after military and naval defeat, 
instead of as part of the cost of victory. Here is a brief that 
might inspire the dullest imagination and the most stammering 
tongue, and if homely talks of this kind could be multiplied by 
tens of thousands, as they might easily be if everyone of any local 
influence would do his part in making the facts known, one of 
two things would happen. Hither the Army would in a very 
short time be brought up to its full strength, or the authorities 
would be driven to have immediate recourse to universal service. 

It would not, of course, be necessary to confine these exercises 
in local eloquence to the origin and object of the War. The same 
lesson might be conveyed in many forms and might often be 
drawn from what is actually going on at the various Fronts. Any- 
thing that encourages interest in this gigantic conflict, or enables 
its progress to be more intelligently followed, does something to 
further the same great purpose. Maps are easily come by now, 
and a competent Elementary Schoolmaster will usually be able 
to reproduce portions of them on the school black-board on a 
larger scale, and with only the important names inserted. 
Passages from important despatches illustrated in this way will 
come home to an audience with fresh force and go some way to 
give real meaning to the news they read at other times. I do 
not suppose that the most capable talker will be able to make 
the course of a conflict stretching over three continents perfectly 
plain to the company that meets at a village hall. But he may at 
least hope to lift each listener a little above the state of mind 
which conceives the War only as ‘a deal of fighting’ going on 
he does not exactly know where. 

There is another field in which valuable work might be done. 
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Nothing was more remarkable at the outset of the War than 
the coldness with which every reference to Russian co-operation 
was received by many intelligent working-men. They had been 
brought up to regard Russia as the sworn enemy of Democracy, the 
pattern of all that was most hostile to freedom in every shape, 
the one country in Europe that had successfully, and to all appear- 
ance permanently, suppressed a beneficent Revolution. There 
are whole districts in England and Scotland in which the War 
would have been more easily made popular if the Czar had been 
an enemy instead of an Ally. It must be borne in mind that in 
the first instance our knowledge of Russia was mostly gained 
from the works of a single great novelist, and though Turgeniev’s 
‘incomparable art’ gave us a wonderful picture of one side of 
Russian life and character, it was of one side only, and that a 
side which we now see to have been both limited and transitory. 
The Russian people is not a mass of anarchists. Its view of the 
future is not that of an exiled Russian Professor who told me 
many years ago, ‘ The French Reign of Terror will be as nothing 
by the side of Ours—when it comes.’ Russian institutions are 
not perfect—I do not know what country can claim such a 
possession—but those who know most of the nation which has 
grown up under them have most to say in its praise. Any- 
one who wishes to make this change of view intelligible to English 
listeners need not go far for his materials. Mr. Maurice Baring’s 
The Mainsprings of Russia and Mr. Stephen Graham’s Undis- 
covered Russia will furnish him with all he wants, and in so far 
as he makes these books understood by his hearers he will have 
done something to consolidate the Triple Entente. 

So far I have been speaking only of the discouragement to 
enlisting which arises from ignorance of the urgent need there 
is for it. There is another cause with which it will often be 
more difficult to deal. A young man may remain deaf to the 
recruiting sergeant, whether professional or amateur, from an 
honest inability to decide between conflicting obligations. To 
one difficulty of this kind I have already referred. It is the case 
of a man employed in supplying the everyday needs of the armies 
or the fleets. Soldiers and sailors alike want food and clothing 
to keep them in health, weapons and ammunition to make them 
efficient, new ships, guns, and aircraft to fill the places of those 
that have been destroyed, and every one of these objects makes 
a definite demand upon human labour. Is it right for a young 
man already employed in one of these ways to enlist as a soldier 
or sailor? In many cases I suppose this question answers itself. 
There is a man who is unfitted for active service, either by age 
or by physical defects, and yet is able and ready to take the 
recruit’s place in the field or workshop. In the absence of such 
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a substitute the decision properly belongs to the authorities of 
the War Office or the Admiralty. It is for them to say whether 
employers who are furnishing them with war material shall have 
their staff interfered with by the recruiting officer, unless the 
work can be done by others. In the first instance, the man who 
now wishes to enlist was free to choose in what way he would serve 
his country, but, having made his choice, he has no longer a right 
to change his mind at the cost of causing inconvenience to the 
State. A far more difficult problem presents itself in the case 
of those who have others dependent on them. As between 
married and unmarried men there is a broad distinction. But it 
is not a universal distinction. Marriage no doubt creates new 
responsibilities, but there are unmarried men whose labour is just 
as necessary to the support of a family as if they were married. 
Who is to decide to which of these divisions a man belongs? 
The writer of a weighty article in the Round Table for December 
holds that ‘the greatest single impediment to the continued 
success of voluntary recruiting is the doubt in the mind of the 
individual as to whether he personally ought to enlist or not,’ 
and that this is a doubt ‘ which it is practically impossible for him 
to resolve for himself.” There are cases, of course, to which this 
statement applies. But I am sure that it is not true of every 
case, and I doubt whether it is true of very many. A man may 
be very uncertain about his own real wishes, and as he inclines 
now to joining the Army and now to staying at home his estimate 
of his duty will vary. But if he keeps his personal feelings out 
of the calculation I suspect that in most instances his duty will 
stand out fairly clear. The same writer further suggests that 
if he is still uncertain ‘ the Government may be able to take that 
responsibility [of coming to a decision in particular cases] on its 
own shoulders without going as far as adopting compulsory enlist- 
ment for the War.’ But to look for such intervention seems to 
me hopeless. The Government can say that all capable men are 
wanted, but all that it can usefully add to this is the further 
intimation that after a certain day all capable men will be taken. 
Compulsory enlistment is not a measure to be resorted to by 
halves. 

For my own part I doubt whether the writer just quoted takes 
sufficient account of that element of ignorance of which I have 
spoken. So far as that element is really present among us, it 
must operate injuriously on recruiting. A young man may not 
set a very high value on his life, and yet wish to understand 
clearly why he is asked to risk it. If he knows no better reason 
than that England has somehow got herself mixed up with 
a quarrel between France and Russia on the one side and 
Germany on the other, he may faii to see that it is his personal 
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duty to join in it. But it ought not to be impossible to make 
him see it. The cause for which the Allies are fighting is so 
just; the attacks they are resisting in three continents are so 
unprovoked ; the consequences of allowing judgment to go against 
us by our own default are so tremendous and so irreparable— 
that the dullest men must see their duty writ large if the film 
is once removed from their eyes; the men who have the know- 
ledge required to remove it are to be found in all parts of the 
country. If the conclusion following upon these premises is not 
plain, no words of mine can make it so. 


D. C. LATHBURY. 
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AN INTERRUPTED SKETCHING TOUR 
IN BAVARIA 


BEFORE embarking on the diary of my War experiences it is as 
well that I should explain how they ever came to be mine. 
Certainly it is the unexpected that happens. When I went with 
my friend Miss X. to Italy in the autumn of 1913, I little thought 
that in less than a year’s time I should be caught in the meshes 
of a European war. 

We went to Italy with the intention of going on to Servia 
to offer ourselves as ‘ bottle washers’ to the brave little Servians 
in the Balkan War. Our plans, however, fell through owing 
to the illness of my companion, and we got no further than the 
Italian Riviera. Our hotel was a German one, and some very 
charming and distinguished German people were staying there ; 
among others, General Baron and Baroness von Frankenberg 
and Admiral Bertram and his wife were particularly kind to 
me. Baron and Baroness von Frankenberg are well known in 
the German Court. As I was much alone, they often asked 
me to join them, and we made delightful trips to Portofino and 
many other places of historical interest, during which I learnt 
a great deal about German ideas on ‘ militarist’ and ‘ Kultur’ 
lines, and was much impressed by them ; while Admiral Bertram 
told me interesting, if innocent, facts about the German Navy. 
All this fired me with a desire to see the ‘ Vaterland ’ for myself. 
That was how I went to Munich; and when I got there the 
cupboard wasn’t bare—it was so full of interest, I couldn’t tear 
myself away. I spent my time studying ‘ Kultur’ in the shape 
of painting at Herr von Knirr’s famous school in Schelling- 
strasse, and worshipping at the shrine of the immortal Wagner. 
The Pension Quisisana, at which I stayed, a very large one, was 
patronised by people of all nationalities—Russians, French, 
Poles, Armenians, Roumanians, Italians, Spaniards, Japanese, 
Greeks, and Americans. It was with the two last that I had 
most to do. One of my particular friends was Mrs. Wheeler, 
of the U.S.A., who has a daughter married to a distinguished 
Roumanian official in Bucharest. I also met many Canadians, 
who showed me great kindnesses in the hospitable manner of 
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that country—and it is with much pleasure that I acknowledge 
my gratitude to Dr. and Mrs. A. Mussen, of Montreal, to whose 
help I owe the fact that I am here to tell my tale. 

The trip to Chiemsee, which landed me in such difficulties, 
was the result of my desire to join Herr Professor Eisengraber’s 
famous summer sketching class, and at the same time explore 
the beautiful Highlands of Bavaria, so well known in connexion 


with that romantic and tragic personality, poor mad King 
Ludwig. 


Munich, Sunday, June 28th 1914.—Mrs. Wheeler and I went 
to the English church this morning, and on our return we were 
horrified to hear of the assassination of the Austrian Archduke 
and his wife at Serajewo by a Servian anarchist. We all rushed 
out to see the telegrams, which were posted at every corner— 
very little news, but Austria seems furious. Roumanians and 
Greeks seemed most moved. Wild conjectures as to the reason 
for the crime, and the fate of the assassin. 

30th, Tuesday.—German papers have long leaders about 
Austrian Crown Prince and his wife, the beautiful and charming 
Duchess Sophie Chotec, and many possible and impossible 
reasons for the crime, but the newspapers here all agree that 
it was a political one, and was deliberately hatched by the 
authorities in the Servian capital. Firstly, the Grand Duke was 
in league with a party antagonistic to Slavonic Bosnia ; secondly, 
there was every reason to suppose the Grand Duke would raise 
the Duchess Sophie to the rank of Empress on his own accession, 
though the old Emperor Franz Joseph had forced him to take 
an oath not to do this on his morganatic marriage to the beautiful 
Countess, who was a lady-in-waiting to his aunt. 

There can be no doubt that the plot was a big one, in spite 
of the assassin’s refusal to admit this, as more than one attempt 
was made. Poor old Emperor Franz Joseph is said to be 
prostrated with grief.’ The victims of this fearful crime leave 
three young children. 


July 31st, Friday.—Austria is furious with Servia, and not 
at all pacified by any of her explanations; has sent a ‘ Mandat’ 
of terms to Belgrade which, if not answered to Austria’s satis- 
faction by eight o’clock to-morrow night, means war. No one 
for one moment really believes it will come to that. 

Aug. 1st, Saturday.—It is war.—Austria’s terms were so 
harsh, it was impossible for Servia to accept them. Everyone 


* As a matter of fact, the Archduke was not a favourite with his illustrious 
relation. 
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is aghast ; we all go to see the telegrams—huge crowds. Every- 
one asking will Germany be brought in? 

Aug. 2nd, Sunday.—Tonhalle—ends with National Anthem 
and ‘Wacht am Rhein’; huge demonstrations, crowds of 
students parade streets, deputations wait outside old King 
Ludwig’s palace, singing and cheering—replacing each other all 
night. We join huge crowds and go round to all the embassies. 
Italian Ambassador not so amiable as the Austrian—tells ‘ people 
to return in half an hour,’ arrogance of crowd whose valuable 
time cannot be wasted. Our party finds it has had quite enough 
—we go home. 

Aug. 3rd, Monday.—Spirit still very warlike, but we hear 
that Great Britain is making great efforts to form Conference of 
Powers and make peace. Everyone thinks that trouble will be 
confined to Servia and the Austrian frontier. Even if Germany 
does help Austria, Great Britain will certainly remain neutral. 

Monday evening.—Great hopes of peace. 

Aug. 4th, Tuesday.—Go to Seebruck. Am a little afraid of 
going in this state of unrest, but, as Mrs. C——, of Montreal, 
says, Seebruck is so close, and there can be no difficulty in getting 
back ; also she will let me know should any complications arise ; 
so, unwittingly for both of us, I fall into the war trap. 

Aug. 5th, Wednesday.—Every view is a picture. Seebruck 
is @ most beautiful place. I live with the postmistress—a dear 
woman, her name is Mittermeier. She has a shop and a farm— 
delicious milk, purest thickest cream and butter—and only 
charges 20 marks a week, besides being the sweetest and kindest 
woman. She also possesses a pretty little daughter with long 
golden plaits, and an obliging husband. The post-woman clerk 
is also a good capable strong person. 

Professor Eisengraber and Frau are very agreeable; the 
former, a typical German, with clear blue eyes and a round 
comfortable figure and sturdy personality, is yet a wonderful 
artist—his colours are magnificent. His English nil!!! His 
wife is a nice little true Hausfrau, whose soul is in cooking and 
household matters, but she has a kind heart and boundless 
admiration for her gifted husband. 

The village is all ups and downs, and very prosperous. Each 
pretty house has its own orchard. Cows and great piles of wood 
abound—the cows and hay are sheltered under the same roof as 
the proprietor. Nice sunburned peasants, but I notice that there 
is the same resentful bourgeois spirit against the higher classes 
that one finds in Britain amongst the Socialists. Chiemsee is 
lovely, with many pretty paths and splendid pine forests. Not 
far off are the Frauen and Herren Insels—the first noted for its 
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old Monastery, the second for mad King Ludwig's Versailles 
Palace. 

The Professor gives me my first lesson in landscape painting. 

Several more German visitors are en ville; some artists— 
one very quaint woman in my house dresses d la peasant, but 
in queer colours, tartans of blue and red, yellow and green, or 
huge spots. Her pictures match her dresses; so does her 
complexion ! 

My journey over was interesting, and I ought to have been 
warned, for a very intelligent Austrian, who sat opposite to me, 
told me he had been sketching in the Tyrol, and was just sent 
for to go to mobilise in Vienna. I remember he and a young 
priest discussed the situation with me at some length. They 
were not very hopeful about the war being short, but scoffed 
at the idea of Britain being pulled in. They seemed to think 
Germany was to blame. That Servia was a mere tool, though 
of course the crime was frightful. I am afraid that nice man 
has long ago been killed. 

There was another Austrian family I noticed—a father and 
mother, one son of about twenty, a boy of sixteen, and quite a 
little boy. The father looked very military and distinguished ; 
the mother also looked very well bred, and the two younger 
boys, but it was the youth of twenty who struck me. He had 
such a clever cultured face, and above all such a winning manner 
and delightful smile. I felt quite fascinated by him. Curiously 
enough, the Reverence at Seebruck had the same wonderful 
charm and courtesy of manner, though a far older man and a 
distinguished scholar. I shall never forget; the Eisengrabers 
and I lunched at the inn, and a very bad one too, but we saw 
“The Reverence,’ and I was at once attracted to him. Two 
days later I was walking past the Trautscheim motor-’bus, on 
which was seated in the driver’s place a very small boy of three 
years old—it was so funny I laughed, and, looking across, found 
the Reverence laughing too. So we made acquaintance, and 
I found I had not been mistaken, for he was a great scholar and 
a charming man. 

Aug. 6th, Thursday.—Passed very peacefully, also Friday— 
painting and walking about, through the beautiful woods, or in 
the cornfields, or again by the lake. 

War and rumours of war seemed an absurd delusion, and we 
were all certain Britain had been successful in making peace! 
But 

Aug. 8th, Saturday.—In the morning we painted ; in the after- 
noon strolled round. Professor and Frau Eisengraber had gone 
to their supper when I saw Frau Mittermeier go to post up a 
tiny notice on the village hall door. I ran up to look at it, and 
saw to my amazement an order from the Kaiser to King Ludwig 
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to mobilise all his men! Before I had time to grasp what this 
meant, Frau Mittermeier returned and stuck up a huge printed 
notice. I saw ‘Articles of War,’ and flew for Professor and 
Frau Eisengraber. They ran down with me, very much dis- 
turbed. It was the Proclamation of War by Germany, as an ally 
of Austria, against Servia, but did this mean the beginning of a 
general European War? 

My German, and the Eisengrabers’ English were equally 
weak. However, I understood the main points. All men 
between twenty and thirty-five to mobilise—to take their farm 
horses. No private letters, or any kind of communication, 
signalling, lights, etc., etc., to be allowed—headed by a long 
article on the reasons for war—i.e. Servia’s abominable crime 
against Austria, and failure to satisfy Emperor Franz Joseph, 
who, though deeply grieved, etc., etc., was forced for the honour 
of his beloved people, etc., to remain firm against Servia’s 
treachery, and so on. Also a paragraph referring to broken 
treaties of 1912, and ending with something about his ‘ serene 
conscience.’ Naturally there is great consternation amongst the 
people. The postmistress seems to be driven half crazy, she has 
so much to do. 

The older men seem to take the news with a kind of sullen 
indifference. 

Am still blindly hoping that Britain will somehow yet make 
peace. 

Aug. 9th, Sunday.—Go to the quaint little parish church ; 
the service is so simple and beautiful. 

In the afternoon Frau Eisengraber and I discuss the situation, 
and I say perhaps it would be better to telegraph home for money 
in case of emergencies. We go to the post office, and are 
informed that all communication is cut off—no telegrams may be 
sent out of or in Germany, as every wire is needed for Govern- 
ment alone. I feel rather bad. Frau EHisengraber loses her 
head, and prophesies every kind of horror, but the Professor 
takes it all very cheerfully and coolly. The only consolation I 
can get is ‘New War Articles may improve matters.’ 

Monday.—Get a letter from Mrs. C——, also a Daily Mail, 
but both date from Friday. However, her letter says ‘ Don’t 
worry, and no need to come back. I will let you know the first 
moment there is any danger or trouble.” As Mrs. C—— is an 
exceptionally sensible and nice woman, I feel very greatly 
relieved, and tell Frau Eisengraber there’s nothing to bother 
about. Lots of young men go off wearing buttonholes and 
smoking cigars—parting gifts from the women. New Articles 
come: Russia and France have declared war. Situation is 
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growing more and more tense. Old Reverence looks very grave 
and occupied. 

Tuesday.—All the older men go, with their splendid horses, 
huge cart horses, all ticketed. They (the men) look very sullen, 
and are so untidy, even dirty, as they slouch along beside their 
horses, which doesn’t say much for their wives. 

I go up the road, but am afraid to stay on it, as every few 
minutes grey war motors dash past filled with officers—so smart 
with their swords stacked behind. One waved to me, and I 
thought I recognised Herr Lieut. X——. 

Begin to think I’d better go to Munich, as a telegram I 
receive from a friend in Berlin, Charlotte Fleishmann, suggests. 
No steamer—perhaps to-morrow there will be one. I can go 
and see the British Consul, and return next day. A little Brazil 
man I knew in Paris and his little wife arrive, greatly to the 
surprise of us all. 

Munich, Aug. 14th, Friday.—I must write what happened 
yesterday. One thing is certain, I can’t go back, nor would 
I for untold gold. I still feel shaky all over after my awful time 
last night. 

On Wednesday morning I got up at six o’clock, so as to have 
time to get a pass from the burgomeister, but couldn’t find him, 
so I got one from the postmistress, saying who I was and that 
I was going to Munich to see the English Consul, and returning 
next day. Went to meet boat at 8 a.M. Professor EKisengraber 
came after me on his bicycle to see me off, and gave me a written 
notice from himself to the same effect. 

The boat never came. However, at 12 p.m. it did arrive, 
and I departed with cheerful au revoirs from Professor and Frau 
EKisengraber, whom I never saw again. The only passenger is 
myself and a fat friendly cheery old man. At Frau Insel I had 
to change and wait for a bigger boat. I had, of course, no 
luggage, only my valise. Tea at the hotel under beautiful chest- 
nut trees, so peaceful. I almost persuaded myself ‘I’d dreamt 
all this nightmare about war.’ I went to see Monastery church, 
which is very old, and famous for its stone carvings, its old statues, 
and wonderful stained windows, stone font, and manuscripts. 
Four o’clock boat arrives, and takes me and three or four other 
passengers to Stock. There ought to have been, but there was 
not, a small electric train to Prien. Other passengers disappear, 
and I, not knowing my way, go and inquire at a small grocery 
shop, where I find a kind talkative old woman with a small spoilt 
granddaughter. I buy a packet of milk chocolate, and am asked 
if I am ‘ Américaine,’ and told that this little girl’s Papachen 
has gone to the War, and so on. Two youths appear and offer 
to show me the way to Prien, and politely carry my case. It is 
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a beautiful walk, nearly all the way under chestnut trees. The 
young men are very agreeable. I ask to be shown a nice hotel 
to have tea. We find one with steps leading up to a garden and 
overlooking the station. Am told I must wait two more hours 
for the train. Order coffee and rolls. Many people are at the 
other small tables drinking beer, and talking hard. The pro- 
prietress then comes up and says something about Americans and 
hovers round, but I don’t encourage her, as I want to think about 
my visit to the Consul, etc. Presently I notice an official-looking 
man in green uniform with a very red face, and think how unbke- 
coming to wear a bright red face with a bright green uniforni. 
To my surprise he comes up the steps and, making straight for my 
table, sits down. How impertinent, I think, when he says ‘I 
must trouble you for your passport, Fraulein.’ I at once hand it 
to him, and also the passes from the postmistress and Professor 
Eisengraber. He examines them very carefully, and then says 
‘Please come with me to the station.’ I explain I haven’t paid 
for my coffee, to which he says ‘ You can settle that if you 
please afterwards.’ I follow him to station bureau, where two 
other clerks examine my passport and passes, and also my valise! _ 
IT anxiously wait; am first told ‘ Fraulein, it is not possible 
that you leave to-day—the train is for the soldiers alone. There 
will be no room.’ I, however, beg to be allowed to go. ‘It 
is of the utmost importance I see my Consul, etc., etc.’ Official 
and clerks relent, and I am allowed to have my ticket, which 
they give me—third class. They politely bow me out, and I 
return to the hotel, and after paying I sit down in the verandah. 
It is a very third-class hotel, and the people correspond. The pro- 
prietress comes up with a pretty girl she says is her niece, and 
can speak English; also her small nephew and another niece— 
all are in deep mourning. Pretty niece’s English is nil, but the 
other one can say four words. Small boy has an intelligent face. 
He departs, and I notice in a vague sort of way that he often 
comes up the steps with people, who gaze at me, but I don’t 
think anything of it. 

Hotel proprietress is called away. I say to niece in a care- 
less sort of way ‘I don’t really know much German, but what 
is the latest news?’ She hands me a Zeitung. I haven’t time 
to look at it when a very disagreeable-looking man comes up and 
snatches it out of my hands. I look surprised. Niece murmurs 
‘Very rude,’ and apologises for the man’s behaviour. She says 
he is her uncle, but they all detest him, he is so disagreeable. 
She then asks a woman at the next table to give me a paper. 
The woman point-blank refuses, and says something I don’t 
understand. The girl apologises to me again, and shrugs her 
shoulders expressively. Very soon I get up, and say I will look 
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at the town and the shops and church. Very little in town to 
see, but the church, like all Catholic churches, is beautiful. I 
leave the church and go into the market place, and for the first 
time I notice rather a crowd of people all staring at me. I move 
down the street, they follow. Still, I think ‘it is nothing; the 
War makes everyone leave their work to gossip.’ I go down 
another street, the crowd still follows. ‘Then two more officials 
in green appear, one carrying a dispatch bag and wheeling a 
bicycle. They make straight for me, and ask ‘my business 
here.’ I reply that I have already shown my passport to another 
official, who is quite satisfied. This apparently doesn’t satisfy 
them! Still another official comes up. The crowd has by now 
grown enormous, and has closed all round me like a wall. Two 
very sour-faced women suddenly appear at my elbow, and one 
says: ‘ Fraulein, we are asked to demand of you your business 
here.’ I reply as before, adding that I am quite willing to show 
my passport, etc., but decline to do so in this public street sur- 
rounded by a mob, declaring my intention of going to the station 
when those officials can satisfy them that my passport, etc., is 
all right. They let me pass, but the mob follows. 

We reach the station and make for the clerk’s office. They 
are very polite, and tell officials my passports are sufficient. They 
offer me a chair, and pull down the blinds. I sink down relieved, 
but my peace doesn’t endure very long. In five minutes the door 
opens again. Two more officials enter, and whisper something 
to the clerks. One then comes up to me, and requests me to 
follow him. Crowd still outside shouts when it sees me, and some 
one tries to pull my coat. Am taken into a big empty waiting- 
room. How well I can see it now! It has the usual table and 
stuffy horsehair chairs, pictures of German railway scenes, a dingy 
stove in a corner, and six windows, with no blinds, of course. 
Am left here in charge of a policeman, and locked in! The 
crowd climbs one on the other’s shoulders to see in, and screams 
and hisses, so that I feel as if I were in a hideous nightmare. 
Policeman, however, tries to cheer me up and says something 
about ‘espionage.’ He shows me a card with his photograph, 
name, description of himself, etc., etc. At last the door opens 
and in come the three officials with four policemen, a nice-looking 
young woman dressed like a dairy maid, who I am afterwards 
informed is Baroness C——, a horrid mean-looking little man, 
and a few more people. My passport and passes are again 
demanded. The police examine them, but apparently don’t 
understand enough English to read my Scotch-British passport. 
They hand it to the horrid little man, who I now see is a 
detective, and who speaks a mongrel and laboured kind of 
English, and evidently also feels himself to be a very important 
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person. He reads my passport very, very slowly, as it seems to 
me. Suddenly he stops, and, going up to the other men, 
whispers something! He sidles up to me and says ‘ What was 
your business in Servia?’ For one awful moment I feel lost, 
for I have ‘Italy and Servia’ on my passport, and remember 
that my travelling companion had commented upon that fact and 
said it was a blunder. My business in Servia, although I never 
went in the end, had been the intention to help the Servians in 
their war! How thankful I was that circumstances had pre- 
vented my carrying out my plans I need hardly say. I saw, 
luckily, how very careful I must be in my answer, and said ‘ Sir, 
I intended to go for a trip to Servia with a friend, but as a matter 
of fact I didn’t get further than Italy, and, as you can see by the 
date, there was no question of war with Germany then.’ This 
appeared to satisfy them, and I breathed more freely. Then the 
little worm asked : ‘ Who were the two young men you were seen 
speaking to at half-past four?’ Who were they? How did I 
know? Luckily for me at that moment the door opened and the 
little proprietress of the hotel came up to me, and as the worm 
repeated the question she answered for me: ‘ Ach so. they are 
two boy friends of mine.’ How grateful I felt to her! She 
beamed at me and said ‘ Fraulein, I will help you.’ Dear little 
woman. Of course, the ‘two strange young men’ were the boys 
of sixteen and eighteen who had shown me from Stock to Prien, 
but I’d quite forgotten. My next ordeal was to open my case. 
I begged that a woman might search it, so they sent for the 
waitress. She was a pretty girl with a sweet kind face, and 
wore big gold gypsy earrings, and evidently was a general 
favourite, for when she declared my case was innocent they 
apparently believed her. It was now the Baroness’s turn. She 
asked for my passes and where I lived at Munich, and could I 
give any names. I gave Ober-Leut. Wachinger’s name, as he 
was a kind old thing and brother-in-law of Fraulein Baer, my 
pension proprietress. I was next asked to empty my pockets. 
I had two French Government papers. The police pounced 
on these. I am sure they didn’t know one word of French, but 
luckily the Baroness did, and she explained, at the same time 
apologising very nicely to me. 

The little worm then came up again and said ‘ Friulein, we 
are telephoning to Munich and to Seebruck to ask if you are what 
you say you are! Until we get an answer you must be detained 
here, and if the answer is not right you will go to prison as a 
spy.’ I bowed, but my feelings may be more easily imagined 
than described, for my name isn’t an easy one for foreigners to 
catch, and supposing the telephone gave it wrong! Here was I 
in a strange town all alone. I might be shot! Baron von 
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Frankenberg, my ‘General’ friend, could help me out, but where 
was he? The Baroness came up again: ‘Fraulein, I am sure 
you are a very nice lady, but these people believe you to be a 
boy dressed up asa woman, and, as you know, this is ‘‘ War,’’ so 
we cannot be too vigilant. Already many spies have been caught, 
and only to-day two were caught in an aeroplane; one was a 
man dressed as a woman, therefore you understand.’ I said 
I did. During this time the crowd still bombarded the windows, 
and even pushed open the door to come in and stare at me. 
However, they were soon pushed out again by the police. After 
what seemed to me eternity, the worm returned and said ‘ Our 
telephone communication is satisfactory, and now if you will 
let me look through your pocket-book you may go.’ My pocket- 
book had some of the War Articles I had put down to translate. 
But Fate was kind, as the worm passed them over without 
comment ; and now the Baroness and the others all came up to 
me and wrung my hands, and complimented me on the way 
I had taken it, in fact overwhelmed me with apologies—all, that 
is, except the little worm, who looked meaner and slyer than ever. 
I knew he’d tried hard to catch me, but I shook hands with 
him too, and noticed he didn’t look me in the face. 

My kind little proprietress and the pretty waitress got me 
some ham sandwiches and soda water. I was advised to wait 
till the train came in, because of the crowd outside. At last 
the train did come, and it was full of soldiers. My protectors 
escorted me fo my carriage—a long wagon half full of soldiers. 
They all shook hands again and off we went, the whole station 
full of people cheering and waving handkerchiefs, not only in 
the station but all along the line. 

However, my adventures were not over yet. No sooner had 
I sat down than a young soldier came up and with a bow sat 
down opposite. I saw at once he was a gentleman. He wore 
a grey flannel suit, no collar or cuffs, and had a charming, refined, 
earnest face. He said he could not speak English, and my 
German not being very good we conversed in French. ‘But, 
Mademoiselle,’ said he, ‘do you know that you are doing a very 
dangerous thing travelling like this at such a time?’ ‘Yes,’ 
I said, ‘but it is imperative I go to Munich to see my Consul 
about going home.’ ‘Excuse me, Mademoiselle,’ he replied, 
“you will not find that so easy a matter. Tell me how do you 
propose to get out of Germany? Every port is closed. You 
cannot cross the border into France. We should not allow that, 
even if there were any trains.’ ‘Surely by Switzerland then,’ 
I murmured. He gave a shrug and a laugh. ‘Switzerland 
also is mobilising. Italy is mobilising. Indeed, Mademoiselle, 
it is true what I say, though I am very sorry for you.’ He then 
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began to talk about the effect of the War upon Germany. His 
outlook did not seem very bright. ‘It will not last more than 
a few months,’ I suggested. Again he laughed. ‘A few 
months! Do you think we are going through the expense of 
all this mobilisation for nothing? Do you suppose our country 
will pay for it? No, we will fight and we will win, and our 
enemies shall pay ’"—this last with great energy. At this point 
up came a fat man with a horrid face and an extremely rude 
manner. Without any ‘by your leave,’ he said to me, also in 
French, ‘What are you doing here? Have you a passport?’ 
I replied very stupidly, as I see now: ‘ Monsieur, I thank you, 
mais ce n’est pas votre affaire.’ Giving me a scowl, he 
departed. My soldier friend murmured an apology that ‘Some 
men were bears, but they were all comrades.’ He was plainly 
of good family, and had joined as a volunteer. 

The next incident was the entrance of a very unprepossessing 
little man—evidently a railway servant, with a dirty face, 
curiously like the worm.” He came in and spoke to the men. 
I noticed the fat man whispering to him and looking across 
towards me, for by this time my senses were well on the alert. 
Tt must have been between nine and ten o’clock. The train was 
very badly lit, and the middle light had gone quite out. We 
had passed and stopped at little stations every five minutes or 
so, always full of excited people screaming and cheering, and 
waving flags and handkerchiefs, whilst all along the line sentries 
paced up and down with loaded rifles. I felt dreadfully tired 
and forlorn, and it was pouring with rain. The little man 
fidgeted about with the light, but couldn’t light it. He went 
out and presently returned with an adjuster, and succeeded in 
producing a feeble light. At the next station a lot of soldiers 
got in and entirely filled the carriage. They were poorly dressed, 
rough-looking men, farmers and peasants, but they had kind 
faces. I only just had room in my corner after the confusion 
of their getting in and settling down. I saw that one of the 
men opposite me looked like a student, with a pale scholarly 
face and a charm of manner contrasting oddly with the rough, 
blunt good nature of his peasant comrades. In the opposite 
corner to me was another student, a nice cheerful little man 
who joked and laughed all the time. They took off their collars 
and cuffs—to keep them clean I suppose—and put them in their 
bundles, either knapsacks or queer little cardboard boxes. At 
this moment the queer little dirty man returned and went round 
to every soldier, telling them to hold out their hands. He gave 
each some black powder out of a funny shaped flask, which was 
snuff. He came up to me and thrust it into my face. On my 

* Was he the detective? 
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refusing it he roared with laughter, and said something about 
Damen. Directly after this the train slowly crept into 
Rosenheim—a big garrison town, the last before the Austrian 
frontier. The station was brilliantly lit, all the. platforms 
covered with men in uniform, and two very grand-looking 
officials were walking up and down. They had glittering helmets 
with plumes, and the light caught their swords and some magni- 
ficent orders they wore. I was just thinking that the old one 
looked like Prince Ferdinand Ludwig, whom Mrs. Gilbert * and I 
met at Nymphenburg, when the train stopped with a jerk, and 
that instant an official entered my carriage, also magnificent but 
less so than the two others. He was followed by three more in 
khaki with covered helmets. He came straight up to me, and 
signed to me to follow him and bring my case. I stumbled out on 
to the brilliantly lit platform, which dazzled my eyes after the 
dark carriage. The instant I got down the biggest official—he 
was @ very big man—made asign. I was surrounded by soldiers 
and escorted in the wake of the two magnificent beings—down 
stairs and along passages, up more stairs into a huge military 
bureau. No one offered to carry my case—perhaps they were 
afraid it contained bombs. On entering, the door was locked 
and guarded by the soldiers, who saluted very respectfully. 

My state of mind was hard to describe. I was too tired to be 
frightened, yet I noticed everything in the most curious way. 
The huge room was most luxurious, beautifully furnished, huge 
gilt mirrors, plants, crimson velvet sofas and chairs, a great 
clock—the time, I noticed, was ten o’clock—green-baize tables, 
a huge business-looking desk, all lit up by globes of electric light 
which made it lighter than day. All the subordinates were in 
service uniform, and their helmets were covered, with the excep- 
tion of one man, who was clothed in white canvas. 

Everyone looked very grave. My case I was told to put down 
on a green-baize table and open. The third man then came and 
turned out all my things. He opened my powder pots, sniffed 
at the eau-de-Cologne, felt the lining of my handkerchief sachet, 
opened my little travelling clock, even peered inside the works— 
perhaps he thought. that was a bomb. Next he demanded my 
passes and passport. To my relief he said nothing about Servia. 
Then he came right close up to me, and looking straight into 
my eyes, told me to remove my hat, felt my hair, made me take 
off my gloves and looked very intently at my hands, first the 
backs, then the palms. Then he made a sign to the man in 
white canvas, who blew a whistle, and I was bundled into a 
kind of ante-chamber to the right side of this huge room. 


* Mrs. Gilbert was an American friend staying with me at Pension Quisi- 
sana—she and I made a lot of delightful trips together, that to Nymphenburg 
being one of them. 
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Suddenly a woman appeared. She was a short, very strongly 
made female, with a horrid, hard, cruel face. I understood in 
@ flash that she was to undress me. 

The open space was guarded by the soldiers, and the alcove 
was lighted from the brilliantly lit room, but there was one 
corner which was rather dark and had a spring mattress covered 
with a grey blanket. Into this corner I crept. The woman 
followed and simply tore off my things and hit me all over. 
I can hardly write it even now. I knowI screamed. I couldn’t 
do up my dress, and she had to help me. She had a black 
moustache, and I thought in my agony she was a man, but 
I don’t think she was really. I have a faint recollection of 
stumbling into the big room, of being told to pack up my case 
(the things were all tumbled about), and of being bowed out. 

At the barrier they refused to let me pass, so I had to go back 
and ask an official to help me. This he did, and took me to 
the train. All the soldiers were looking out of the carriages. 
They came and helped me in—they were so nice and tactful. 
They patted my arm and shook my hand and cheered me; but 
I felt too upset to speak, so they let me alone, opened the window 
for me, and by degrees I recovered. If they hadn’t been so 
nice I should have broken down. And afterwards they offered 
me lemonade and brought out photographs of their wives and 
children, some of them so tiny! They showed them to me and 
told me about their homes. I had the milk chocolate, and we 
all had some. 

We got into Munich about 12.30a.m. How glad I was! 
The station was full of soldiers—lying about all over the place, 
with their knapsacks for pillows. A huge crowd of people took 
up any room to spare. I had telegraphed to Mrs. C—— that 
I'd arrive late, and what was my joy to see her daughter Mary 
and a friend flattening their noses against the outside glass doors 
of the station. I just waved and somehow struggled through. 
Their first words were, ‘ Don’t speak a word of English—Britain 
has just declared war against Germany.’ 

They had a motor, and in we got. I was glad I’d left my 
box behind, as it would never have got through. They’d got 
me a room for the night with a friend of Mrs. C——. 

And now here I am in a room opposite Quisisana, in the flat 
of a nice old thing, Herr Dinzel, ‘ Professor of dancing.’ Well, 
I’ve been having a different kind of dance, and it’s not over 
yet either! Everyone at Quisisana is in a huge fright. Poor 
Fraulein Baer, the proprietress, is quite ill, and (her sister) 
Frau W.’s only son has gone to the Front. Frau W.’s 
husband, dear old Herr Obers,* is doing Red Cross work at their 


‘ Ober-Leutnant. ‘Herr Obers’ is a courtesy seldom used by the 
Germans. 
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home. Dear wise Mrs. Wheeler gave me a charming embrace, 
but seems very vexed that I hadn’t left the country. She says 
she told Mary to tell her mother to telegraph to me, but that’s 
no use at all, for father cannot get any money through to me 
now, which Mrs. Wheeler says is terrible—to be stranded like 
a kind of shipwrecked mariner at such a time is too dreadful. 
This is echoed by Mrs. C——. Mrs. C—— is really frightened. 
I found her in the hall talking to some Americans, all with faces 
a mile long. After embracing me, Mrs. C—— said ‘For 
Heaven’s sake, Jessica, go back to your room and stay there. 
Don’t be seen on the street or say one word of English. It’s not 
safe, my dear.’ The Americans said ‘ Wear the American flag’ ; 
but that is quite impossible, for I’m British, and never more 
proud of it than at this moment. What are they all doing at 
home, I wonder ! 

On coming back here old Herr Dinzel came and, with 
prancing steps and a great air of deportment, showed me over his 
house himself, quite ignoring his nice little wife, whom I should 
greatly have preferred. They think me American, and I won’t 
undeceive them. 

Baronin Lumarska’* has vanished in a great fright, likewise 
the two Roumanians. As for the Greeks who are staying in 
the pension, they are all mad with fear, that is with the exception 
of Mme. C. of Alexandria—such a pretty little mixture 
of a Parisian-Egyptian-Greek, with a nice, big, strong, good- 
looking husband like my cousin Jack, and three little monkeys 
of boys. Mme. C. was arrested for a Russian spy and held up 
three hours, she tells me, on her journey from Berlin to Munich. 

The Greek mother and daughter Oeconomedes got into 
trouble at a shop through ‘ Lola’s’ losing her temper and throw- 
ing a parcel at the shopman. It was really the mother’s fault, 
as she said something in Greek, and as the people think every 
foreigner is a spy, the shopman pricked up his ears and asked 
them where they came from. Lola’s hot blood did the rest. 
It’s a blessing they got back safe. 

Old Frau Kusel, the Franco-German widow of a big steel 
manufacturer, is here. She had to motor back from Innsbruck, 
and spent, she said, afortune. Americans have a warning put up 
in their Legation commanding all U.S. subjects to wear their 
flag and not to speak English in the streets. C. Zalocosta was 
roughly handled outside the Austrian Legation, as he was taken 
for an Englishman—his father, the Greek Secretary of State, 
and the Ambassador had to come fo his rescue. 

Heaps of Americans at the pension all caught in this trap, 
and fighting against the bars, vainly at present and for at least 


5 The widow of a Russian Admiral. 
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two weeks, as troops alone can travel now. Everyone thinks 
it a miracle how I ever got through. 

Munich is full of troops. All the theatres and concert halls 
and big public buildings are made into barracks. Every moment 
you hear a loud ‘ toot toot,’ and large and small grey war motors 
dash past, full of soldiers and guns. Every German wears the 
flag, and the Americans wear their Stars and Stripes and the 
Bavarian badge—they tell the Germans, as a compliment, but 
really as a safeguard. 

There is a family of German-American Jews in Quisisana 
from New York—a pretty spoilt dark-haired daughter, the 
sweetest little boy with blue-black hair and black eyes, and a 
very dressy nurse. Poppa is the owner of huge stores for ladies’ 
underwear. Another trio, grandmamma, mamma, and a young 
girl of nineteen, so pretty and daintily dressed—her name is 
Dorothy. She and Beatrice, the little Jewess, spend their time 
in speeding parting guests and weeping on their necks. Beatrice 
took me to see her clothes, marvellous underwear, all silk and 
lace—‘ Poppa’s business.’ Momma is very pretty, too, in a 
typically Jewish way. 

Mrs. Wheeler is as distinguished as ever, and one of the 
few who have not lost their heads. The American Library is 
overflowing with Americans and stray people of every nationality. 
The American Munich Notes are not complimentary to us 
British, and have a strong German flavour. 

Saturday.—The Germans seem to be very victorious. They 
have already taken Liége in Belgium and sunk one of our war- 
ships—they say in the mouth of the Thames. 

They are simply furious with Britain for declaring war and 
betraying them as they call it, and vent most of their spite 
on Sir E. Grey—pictures of him all over the place as that 
unmentionable person, the Devil, whilst the Kaiser figures as 
a Heaven-born Avenger—a Lohengrin or a Parsifal. All studios 
shut, of course. Our only dissipation is walking in Englischen 
Garten or going to the American Library. I can dream of return- 
ing to Seebruck, and have written to dear Frau Mittermeier. 
She and her nice husband did offer to keep me for nothing, but 
that was out of the question. I was the only English person, 
and they are not well off. I have asked her to try and send 
me some of my things. 

August 16th, Sunday.—Mrs. C—— gave me Dr. Mussen’s 
address, and I went to call. I found him and his little German 
wife in. He is a delightful sporting kind of man, and she is 
a sweet little thing. They seem to think matters are very 
grave, but are quite cheerful. I had tea with them, and walked 
in the Park. Their police dog is a very weird animal, and 
fascinates me—just like a wolf. 
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Monday.—More panic. Nothing to be got from American 
Consul except ‘Madame, I am sorry, but we have received no 
instructions.’ 

Tuesday.—I am advised to go to the American Legation at 
once for a safety pass. I go and get one, but can get no satis- 
faction as to any way of getting out. 

Wednesday morning.—The C——s tell me they have decided 
to go to Switzerland with some friends on Friday or Saturday, 
and Mrs. C—— will telegraph to father from Lucerne for money 
for me to go home. Can only go if I have a deposit of 10J. or 
15l. in the Swiss Bank, which, of course, I have not. 

Thursday.—Have just said good-bye to dear Mrs. C—— and 
Mary, as they found that the best train left to-day. Feel very 
sad, but glad they’ve got off. 

Friday.—No help from American Legation. I hear that 
trains are being arranged for U.S. citizens only. 

Saturday.—Special meeting for British. Of course nothing 
done—a great deal of talking, writing down names, and no 
result. 

Very warm, and we all sit in the garden most of the time. 
Mrs. Wheeler has received a letter from her daughter at 
Bucharest, saying there is a rumour that the French have blown 
up the old Pinakothek, twenty yards from our pension! Rumour 
here that Servian King Peter is dead and Servia crushed. Ger- 
mans victorious all the way, etc. Frau Dinzel shows me a card 
from her brother on the French battlefield—they are only allowed 
to say if they are well or ill, if good or bad weather, and when 
they heard last from their friends. Little Herr Dinzel appears. 
I think he has been wounded, but it is only his moustache curler. 
What a fussy old thing he is. He meddles and pokes his nose 
into everything, but has a kind little heart withal. 

August 23rd, Sunday.—Nice plump American man and pale 
sweet-faced wife arrive. All the Americans are very smart, and 
have any amount of good sense and wholesome broad-mindedness, 
but are as helpless as I am and cannot get their cheques 
honoured. 

I go over to Dr. Mussen, who says two ladies, the Bunsens, 
mother and daughter, are going and will arrive here to-morrow, 
when he will lend me money to go over to Britain with them. 
Get rather an alarming letter from Miss B——, plainly showing 
she is afraid about her mother’s breaking down, and naturally 
doesn’t care about having more responsibilities in the shape of 
me. Am also called on by Frau Graetz, who says she has heard 
from Charlotte in Berlin, and will help me. 

Monday.—Call on Frau Prof. Graetz in their charming house. 
See Prof. Graetz—both are very nice. They fear they will not 
be able to spare enough money to take me back, but the kind 
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old Professor finally says he will lend me 6l. if I can borrow 
the rest. 

I get a yellow War Post Office card saying a letter has come 
for me, and is at General Post Office ; also that I must be photo- 
graphed and get certificate of birth. However, I get my letter 
with the help of my passport alone. 

Tuesday and Wednesday spent in trying to get off. Finally 
find we can go on Friday morning. The proprietress of the 
pension is in a great way, as I’ve been warned out by the police. 
She said she told the police I wasn’t there, which was a great 
mistake, but she said her pension would be closed if it were 
known she had any English. 

Dr. and Mrs. M. and I go to the Swiss Consul to get a pass. 
We meet Baron and Baroness de la Ferté Goncer, whom I knew 
in Paris. We are told no one can pass the frontier, and I get a 
letter from Charlotte to the same effect—great consternation. 
I fly down to Nymphenburg to try and get a pass from the Dutch 
Consul. He is very nice and a great sportsman. He shows me 
his splendid collection of stuffed animals, birds and horns, tusks, 
etc., bison, hippopotamus and elephant tusks, crocodile skins, 
antelope horns ; also a fine show of weapons from Sumatra. 

Wednesday.—Dr. M. goes to the Chief of the Police, and is 
told we can get out. We have tea at Rumpelmeier’s. 

Good-byes to everybody. Many embraces. Finis Quisisana. 

Thursday.—Get up at 5 a.m. Kind little Frau Dinzel brings 
me hot water and hot milk. She and her little dancing Herr 
see me off—much waving of pocket handkerchiefs. Meet Bunsen 
family at the station. Kindest good-byes——. 

We start—off at last. Lovely carriage all to ourselves. Old 
Mrs. B. radiant, and gives Miss B. and myself lectures on 
ancient history, geographical sketch of 10,000 years ago. I am 
very much amused, but doubt if it is strictly accurate. I notice 
the sentries pacing the line, and the warning notices in the 
train about bombs: ‘ Don’t put your head out of the windows,’ 
‘Don’t walk on the platforms,’ ‘Don’t keep the windows open 
at tunnels or going past bridges.” Many bombs have been thrown 
from the trains. I see the source of the Rhine. We arrive at 
Oberhausen about 2 P.M. Here we have our first change. The 
station is full of soldiers in khaki, with khaki-covered helmets.‘ 
We do a little discreet walking round, and have tea, starting 
again at 4 p.m. Our carriage is saloon. In it we find a pale 
German governess with whom Miss B. makes friends, and who 
wants to go to London. She gives the Bunsens much advice, 
which they don’t take. We part at 12, when we stay and 
she goes on. 


* Exactly like the khaki our own soldiers wear, only their buttons are 
painted. 
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Friday.—We have to leave by slow train about noon. Train 
is very, very slow—about five miles an hour. We arrive at Niirn- 
berg about 7 P.M., and change again, and decide to push on to 
Aschaffenburg and stay the rest of the night. Two nice 
Americans, Italian Jews, delightfully vulgar, explain they are 
going to try and board special American train at Aschaffenburg. 
The woman, who is just like a gollywog doll, is struck by my 
likeness to ‘Sam’s wife.’ She is evidently fond of ‘ Sam’s wife’ 
and ‘Sam’ too, and makes herself sweet to me in consequence ; 
but I am so tired I can only answer her with difficulty. We 
arrive at Aschaffenburg about 1 A.M., say good-bye to jolly 
Amurricans, who have told us many alarming tales of sentries, 
spies, etc. 

Saturday.—We go to hotel, leaving at 6 A.M. next morning. 
We mysteriously run into the German governess again. Kind 
proprietor at Aschaffenburg has tried to help us to get the 
American special train, but it is no good. They won’t let any 
English board it. 

At Frankfurt, which is the next stop, a bomb brings down a 
French aeroplane with a terrific crash; then Mainz, where we 
stay six hours, and a kind guard escorts us round the town. Poor 
man! he had only lost his wife one month before; his children 
are too small to work, so he has to stop at home every morning 
to cook and wash for them. We gave him apples and biscuits. 
He showed us the Cathedral and the Rhine. A man, beery and 
round and fat, with a red face, dogged me round the town. 
Luckily old Mrs. B. didn’t notice, but Miss B. did, and was very 
much annoyed in consequence. At the station the ticket man 
stares at me hard, causing more palpitations. We have supper of 
coffee and stale cakes in a tea shop. I am frightfully tired. We 
get a nice carriage, but a woman and two children get in and 
make a fuss about the window being open. At one stop, at 
apparently no town, they catch a Russian spy underneath 
the train and shoot him. We stop every ten minutes or 
so, changing at a place I forget, where we arrive about 
12, and have to wait 4} dismal hours—sentries everywhere 
—dreary, ill-lit little station, and pouring rain. I go on 
the platform, and am followed up and down by an armed 
sentry. I go inside, and am watched by another man, but am 
too worn out to care. We get another train about 4.30. We 
feel ‘bucked up’ a bit by glorious views of the Rhine and the 
famous old castles. Lorelei’s rock is magnificent. Change again 
at Coblentz, 6 A.M. We have breakfast and go round the town 
feeling more dead than alive. Still we are determined to push on 
to Kéln, so on we go. At Bonn some very nasty people get in, 
evidently quite mad against the British ; they try to make a row 
about the Bunsens’ baggage. They say horrid things directed at us. 
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Traixs of French prisoners pass us; also trains laden with 
Belgian spoils, motor cars decorated with shrubs and flowers and 
captured flags. 

We arrive at K6ln at last about 4 p.m., when I collapse. 
Strange to say, old Mrs. B. seems none the worse, but she is 
very plucky. 

August 31st, Monday.—A night in bed makes all the differ- 
ence to me. I go down to find Mrs. and Miss B. in the hotel 
garden talking to two men. One looks like a military governor. 
Am introduced, and find one is a Baron von K., who is waiting 
to be sent as Governor to ——. The other is an interpreter, who 
acts for the Government. Both are very nice, and tell me they 
will do everything in their power to help us out. The Baron is 
extremely polished. He kindly orders whisky and soda as a 
compliment to me—though I won’t take any—and drinks our 
health. Herr Scholtz, though quite a simple man, is equally 
nice if more laboured in his politeness. As he is very anxious 
to send a letter to his wife and family in London—it appears he 
is a draper and wants his wife to get out his money and come 
over to Germany—he will do anything on earth to get us over 
to England. We are told, however, that it is impossible to leave 
by train. 

Baron von K. tells me many interesting points, which I will 
try to write down. He also draws a plan’ for a joke, and signs 
his initials. He talks about 44 years’ preparation for this War. 
He tells me widows’ hats are already being made by enterprising 
firms; that 400 men from Kéln have been killed already. He 
says Canada’s present of flour to Britain is safely reposing in 
Hamburg ; that the Russian army gives itself up, and so poor are 
they that they sell their horses at 20 mks. Their clothes are 
pinned together with safety pins; one English prisoner here in 
K@6ln is raving mad, etc., etc. We hear that the English church 
is offered as a hospital. 

September 2nd, Wednesday.—All last night huge searchlights 
swept the sky, about six, one over another, and made it as 
light as day. A sentry is always on the roof of our hotel to keep 
watch over the Rhein. This Hétel du Nord—now that France is 
an enemy the du has been painted out—should be overflowing 
at this season, with at least 200 Americans and English and 
French, and behold only six, counting the Baron. This after- 
noon the Baron brought his son, a nice youth in white uniform 
with green facings. The Baron showed me his button topped by 
a crown, and explained that our King George the Fifth was 
Colonel of their regiment. 

We all had tea in the garden. Baron von K. told us more 

* This he afterwards made me tear up. 
Vor. LXXVII—No. 456 Y 
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German points of view, plans, etc., which Miss B. afterwards 
informed me Herr Scholtz said he had no business to do. 

The Baron declared Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith, etc., 
had misled King George, and made him play Germany false, 
Germany having no choice but to go through Belgium to get to 
France. Russia also he blamed, declaring she had mobilised first, 
and Germany only did so in self-defence. He was absolutely con- 
fident about Germany’s success, thanks to her vast and magnifi- 
cently organised army; also her extraordinarily clever army of 
spies which enabled them to know every paper and dispatch drawn 
up between Britain, France, and Russia. He vowed Paris would 
be taken within two months from this date, but said that the con- 
quest of Russia would take longer. Warned me not to stay in 
London,. as Germany’s plans were all laid and in one night an 
aeroplane army would sweep over and utterly destroy our 
capital. He commented on the cleverness with which the 
Kénigin Luise had laid the mines and sunk the Amphion at 
the very mouth of the Thames—finally ending after a lot more 
to the same effect, such as our fleet were in hiding, and couldn’t 
be found—England was on strike, etc.—that after the War he 
would come over and marry a British girl. I felt very cross, and 
said we weren’t conquered quite so easily, and that I—this on 
being told I should stay in Kéln as the best and safest spot in 
Europe—preferred to be in my own country and stand or fall 
with it, which is true. 

At last we got up to go, and said farewell with many bows, 
and the Baron made Mrs. B., who is a dear old thing of 73, 
a beautiful bow, and laying his hand on his heart said ‘ This, 
Madam, has been the happiest day of my life’; as I dare say it 
had, if he really thought we believed all he said about his country’s 
powers. I forgot that he also spoke of the spoil Germany would 
pay herself back by, the huge sums she would get from France 
and Belgium; and I presume Britain, though he was too polite 
or perhaps too diplomatic to say so. Russia was too poor. He, 
and in fact all the other Germans I met, affected huge contempt 
for the Russian and French armies; as for our British Army it 
was nothing, nothing at all. 

Then, of course, the Germans accused the Belgians of 
frightful acts of atrocity, and he (the Baron) said a nephew of 
his own had been wounded in his heel—the Belgians took him 
prisoner and cut off his hands and feet and nose, and burnt out 
his eyes. They also did frightful things to any Germans they 
could find in Belgium, not even sparing the women and children. 
‘And what do you do to the French and Belgian women and 
children?’ I ventured to ask. ‘Ach, gnadiges Friulein—how 
can you ask me?—to us your sex and the helpless little ones are 
sacred ’—which sounded very nice. 
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I went into the glorious church, though outlanders were not 
allowed. Many people in black were saying mass, poor things. 
Bells were always tolling, but that was for the victories, which 
seemed to be every minute. 

I saw a lot of prisoners, and was told they were English; 
“we have so many,’ said the Baron, ‘ we don’t know where to 
put them.’ 

The great equestrian statue is opposite my window. King 
Wilhelm the First looking over the Rhine. 

There is a great difference of fashions between the north and 
south of the Fatherland. The south is much smarter, being so 
near Vienna. In the north, huge antiquated hats are worn by 
very dowdy-looking women. 

Herr Scholtz arrived with a very concerned face to say a final 
order has been given that no English subject may cross the 
frontier. We have all to go to the American Consul as a last 
hope. We did go and found him most kind. He took our pass- 
ports and wrote a very nice letter to the Police Governor and 
the Military Governor, so we can only wait and hope. 

Later—it’s all right, the Military Governor has given leave, 
and we go at 11 A.M. to-morrow. It seems too good to be true. 
Still we aren’t on board yet. 

Thursday Evening.—Here we are—actually on the boat, but 
still we don’t feel quite safe, for our pass was made out by the 
Governor without mention of our nationality. We got to the 
dock and found the entrance to the boat blocked by four sentries. 
Miss B. gave the passport—my name is put with theirs. The 
man was looking at it when old Mrs. B. ran up to him with a 
wildly anxious expression and. screamed ‘from the Governor.’ 
The man turned round sharply and I thought ‘ We are done for 
now,’ but apparently the Governor’s signature was too important, 
so he reluctantly let us pass. Two other English women, coming 
directly after us, were stopped. The boat is quite nice, but has 
very few berths—of course, all taken. A buffet, however, is 
something. The boat seems to be crammed with people of every 
nationality. Lots of Americans—it is an ‘American boat ’—or 
for neutral countries. We passed down the Rhine under the 
huge bridges, great boats pass laden with foodstuffs for the War— 
even this little passenger boat is loaded with sacks of flour, 
apples, and grain. An enormous herd of cows are feeding by the 
water, waiting to be killed and sent to the Front, poor things. 
Further on, a great flock of sheep, also war victims. 

You may be sure every one had plenty to say. The Americans 
on the boat, far from being in sympathy with Germany, were wild 
with rage against her. They had all had a struggle, and said 


10,000 had gone in the last week, but quite 20,000 more were 
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trying to get out. A rather fine-looking old man, his equally 
fine-looking wife and daughter, were particularly indignant, and 
by the way they talked about the frightful position of the 
‘buyers’ in Gay Paree, I came to the conclusion they must have 
a large dress store in New York. 

One very odd-looking little man was dressed in clerical attire, 
but his clothes seemed at least one size too large. He sat in 
out-of-the-way corners, and at any big town the boat stopped 
at he donned black spectacles. I somehow thought he was a 
spy, but may have been wrong. 

Had a long conversation with the bright American girl. 
‘Poppa’ then came up and began to make jokes. He said his 
wife was very fond of poking about dusting her china, and ‘ One 
day I told her, Now, Eliza, when I order your fine tombstone 
I shall put on it ‘‘ dust to dust ’’—what did she say? She hasn’t 
stopped saying it yet.’ The girl told me how smart they were 
in New York, and about Yellowstone Park and their trip over 
the Rockies! ‘Indeed,’ said Poppa, * you’ll have nowhere else 
to go now, unless you go over to Japan, for you don’t catch 
me going into Europe again in a hurry.’ 

Rotterdam, Sept. 5, Saturday.—Not a trace of my box to be 
found. I have been to the English Consul, who says he will try 
to find it for me, and send it home if I give address. 

Sept. 6, Sunday.—We arrived in London last night, after 
rather a nice trip over. Quaint little Dutch doctor, who is going 
to help the Red Cross at the Front, talked music, art, cubism, 
and then war. He gave me his theories. He is not a friend 
to us. He says we are greedy and don’t fight fair, that we 
want too much, but that no one can hurt his own beloved 
Nederlands, for they will open their sluices and ‘behold, where 
are our enemies?’ He got so excited, the purser came up and 
warned him in Dutch ‘to take care what he said.’ This made 
him furious. He shook back his mane of hair, and, bowing 
to me, said ‘ Ha—ah, h’exca-use me, Mlle., but I will go and 
talk wid dat ma-an.’ He came back calmer, and apparently 
‘dat ma-an’ had done most of the talking to some effect, for 
he spoke again in a subdued way, still, however, about the 
War. Hesaid the Germans could not be crushed—that is, their 
army—‘but commercially, yes!’ That they had made a huge 
blunder in going into France through Belgium, and committing 
such crimes there. He said he would send me a war card if 
he was not killed. Poor little man. He also added ‘J know, 
but I cannot tell what I know.’ 

Our first cheering sight was a torpedo-boat destroyer! Oh, 
how we cheered; and it was only then I really felt safe. God 
save the King! 


JESSICA COSSAR EWART. 
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CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
AMERICAN NOTE 


THE American Note is of little intrinsic importance; it is of 
importance only in so far as it is a symptom. The anxiety of 
all the English newspapers, and of many of the American news- 
papers, to emphasise the ‘friendly’ character of the Note is 
natural enough ; but this undue stress which is being laid on the 
disinterestedness of the United States will not deceive anybody 
who is acquainted with the economic and political conditions 
there. The Note does not even represent what the governing 
classes in the United States are actually thinking about the War ; 
it does not, except vaguely, hint at their ultimate intentions. If 
we judge the Note not merely as an isolated official document but 
as the expression of American anger which has found its first 
vent in this form, we shall be much better able to understand 
its significance than if we considered it merely at its face value. 
Why, ostensibly, are the Americans annoyed? On this point 
the Note is sufficiently clear. It is complained that we have laid 
down certain regulations with regard to contraband, that we have 
not consistently followed our own rules, and that in consequence 
hundreds of American exporters are in doubt whether or no to 
ship to neutral countries the goods which have been ordered 
from them. It is admitted that only seven or eight vessels— 
about one per cent. of the total number searched—have been 
brought before a Prize Court ; but it is asserted, though on vague 
enough evidence, that more than 800 ships have been detained 
for ‘unreasonable’ periods on the high seas while their cargoes 
were being examined. Unofficially these American complaints 
had been heard before they were embodied in a formal Note; and, 
unofficially again, answers had been made to them. It was pointed 
out that one or two vessels from America with cargoes of cotton 
were found to be smuggling contraband goods concealed in the 
apparently innocent cargo; and it was further pointed out that 
the American exports of certain articles to neutral countries such 
as Denmark and Holland, especially copper, had greatly increased 
since August last. Figures were quoted in the official interim 
Reply which proved this point beyond a doubt. The value of 
American exports to Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Italy, for 
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example, was in November 1913 558,000 dols., 377,000 dols., 
477,000 dols., and 2,971,000 dols. respectively. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1914 were 7,101,000 dols., 2,858,000 dols., 
2,318,000 dols., and 4,781,000 dols. There is something to be 
said for the American contention that these neutral countries are 
now purchasing from the United States articles which they 
formerly purchased from one or more of the belligerent countries ; 
but this does not at all explain the huge increase in the figures. 
It is perfectly well known to everyone, including the officials in 
the State Department at Washington, that Germany and Austria 
are importing as much as they possibly can through the medium 
of neutral countries ; and we all know the dazzlingly high profits 
to be made by smuggling contraband. The enemy countries 
want wheat, leather, foodstuffs, and, above all, copper ; and they 
are prepared to pay high prices. 

Indeed, if the search for contraband had not threatened to 
interfere very greatly with the American cotton and copper 
exports, there would probably have been no need to present the 
Note at all. As it was, the Note was a precaution rather than 
@ protest, for the copper interests, which had most to lose, had 
not done so badly since the declarations of war. As the English 
Reply points out, Italy, to quote only one instance, imported 
15,202,000 Ib. of copper in the first three weeks of December 
1913, and 36,285,000 lb. in the same period of 1914. Is it a 
matter for wonder that the Italian Government only a few weeks 
ago traced the existence of a syndicate which was making 
enormous profits by sending copper to Germany, although the 
export of copper had been strictly prohibited? The justice of the 
English Reply had, in fact, been admitted in advance to such an 
extent that the American newspapers preferred to emphasise our 
‘inconsistency ’ rather than our perfectly legitimate exercise of 
the right of search. So well did the Americans realise that the 
fault was not all on one side that they themselves took steps to 
check unscrupulous exporters. On the 2nd of January—i.e. after 
the despatch of the Note and before the receipt of the interim 
Reply—tie Department of Commerce issued a notice to American 
shippers about the importance of making out complete and 
accurate manifests. The notice laid stress on the necessity of 
not confusing contraband with non-contraband goods, and went 
on to call attention to the English Government’s complaints of 
incomplete manifests and smuggling. There had been a previous 
order issued by the Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, to 
the effect that manifests were not to be made public until thirty 
days after the vessels to which they related had sailed, as ‘it was 
unfair for British agents to discover the shipment of contraband 
cargoes.’ This order was, of course, cancelled by the subsequent 
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Government notification—its absurdity was so obvious that ‘it 
was ridiculed even in the United States. 

The efforts of the American Government to carry its theoreti- 
cally correct diplomatic attitude into effect did not stop here. 
On the 5th of January it followed up this communication with 
the announcement that shippers could, if they wished, obtain 
a Government certificate as to the nature of the cargo carried 
after an inspection of their vessels by United States Customs 
authorities. This scheme is purely voluntary, and an exporter 
who is willing to take the risk of shipping contraband is not 
called upon to trouble about it. 

From the comments in the American Press early in January, 
however, it became clear that, although the Government Note 
dealt only with the subject of contraband, there were many other 
matters in the minds of the men who represented American com- 
mercial ‘interests.’ It will be recollected that the United States 
Government, at an early stage in the War, had proposed to pur- 
chase several interned German liners, with a view to the building 
up of a new American mercantile marine. Realising what a great 
advantage this would give to German-Americans, who control 
almost the entire copper trade of the United States, the English 
Government promptly declared that it would not recognise any 
such purchases. Thanks to the efforts of the American shipping 
interests, and of the other commercial interests which were likely 
to benefit by the existence of an American mercantile marine, a 
financial group was formed and was authorised to buy a small 
vessel belonging to the Hamburg-Amerika Line (the notorious 
Dacia). Since then a Bill has even been introduced into the 
Senate to provide for the Government purchase of German ships. 
This measure is unofficial, and is not likely, as yet, to attract to 
itself the support of the Government; but the mere fact that it 
could be introduced at all shows what powerful groups are at 
work in opposition to British interests and to the strict American 
neutrality for which President Wilson has pleaded. 

There have been significantly few German complaints about 
the strictness of America’s neutrality; and there was little need 
for them. Neutrality may be infringed passively as well as 
actively ; and it is a tribute to the German influence at Washing- 
ton that America’s passive violation of neutrality, like her active 
violation in the form of contraband running, should have been 
directed against this country. The United States, more than 
any other nation, has always urged the importance of peace, of 
arbitration, and of respect for international law. So long as 
these things were merely abstract doctrines they found no more 
seductive advocates, no more powerful defenders, than the men 
who are most prominent in American public life, including 
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Mr. Wilson, Mr. W. J. Bryan, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, and Mr. 
Philander Knox. Practically every member of the last three 
Administrations of the United States raised his voice at one time 
or another on behalf of international treaties and conventions. 
Two events in the last two years brought these abstractions 
suddenly to earth and compelled their American advocates to try 
to apply their views practically. The result in each case was 
failure arid collapse. One event was the present War; and the 
same influences will be seen to have aiiected the other. 

The Germans have admittedly broken several clauses of The 
Hague and Geneva Conventions in the course of the autumn 
campaign. Many of the political philosophers of Prussia, many 
of the leaders of the German Army, have openly given it as their 
opinion that Conventions of this kind do not hold good in war 
time ; and, to do them justice, they have applied their principles 
consistently. Mines have been laid in neutral waters, on the high 
seas; hostages have been shot; villages have been deliberately 
burnt for the purpose of terrorising the civil population; unde- 
fended towns have ~been bombarded. American travellers, 
American journalists, American consuls even, have borne witness 
to the brutality of the invaders in Belgium. Indignant protests 
have been made, now and then reprisals have been threatened ; 
and in consequence the desire to terrorise merely for the sake of 
terrorising seems to have been checked by the German General 
Staff. But in all these protests the American Government took 
no official part. They were not encouraged by the President, who 
deprecated interference of any kind. The most cherished prin- 
ciples of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan have been openly scouted ; 
yet Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan have remained silent. It was 
only Mr. Roosevelt who made a strong protest on behalf of the 
sanctity of international law as represented by The Hague Con- 
vention. The Germans cannot, in strict justice, be blamed for 
doing what they have always threatened to do—for carrying their 
theories into practice. But what are we to think of the present 
American Administration, the members of which have worked 
hard to negotiate arbitration treaties with half the countries in 
the world? How are we to secure proselytes for this new inter- 
national religion if its priests are seized with dumb devils as 
soon as it is attacked? 

A time did come when the American Government thought it 
necessary to interfere. Its abstract doctrines of justice and 
humanity had been shattered one by one, as such doctrines, at 
moments of peril, always are when they are supported by nothing 
stronger than the mere wish which is father to the principle. 
The spiritual mirage of the American people had disappeared, 
and nobody felt a whit the worse; but strong action had to be 
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taken when material interests were threatened. In spite of the 
waspish comments of pro-German writers in the American Press, 
England had gradually cleared the Atlantic trade routes as she 
had cleared the North Sea; and the more the English and French 
cruisers engaged ‘ rounded up’ the German warships which were 
menacing our commerce, the more strict did the search for con- 
traband become. It is clear from the figures quoted in Sir 
Edward Grey’s interim Note that the Americans were not really 
concerned with the safety of their current trade; they were much 
more concerned with the safety of the trade they expected still 
to do. Four powerful groups, representing cotton, copper, 
shipping, and finance, were led by their ‘interests ’—not by 
their respect for international law or for The Hague Convention 
-—to adopt what was, in effect, a pro-German attitude; and no 
one who is familiar with American politics will hesitate for an 
instant to declare that it was at the behest of these groups, or 
rather of their political representatives, that the Note of the 
28th of December was drawn up and delivered. 

It has frequently been urged in our Press since the American 
Note was handed in that the ‘ interests ’ just specified are under 
the control of Trusts, and that, as the Democratic party now in 
power is opposed to Trusts, President Wilson cannot be accused 
of having drawn up the Note at the instigation of financial in- 
terests. This explanation will not hold. Nearly every history of 
Trusts in America, apart from the evidence given by Trust 
officials before governmental boards of inquiry, shows that large 
industries in the United States are almost entirely in the hands 
of Trusts, and that the Trusts in their turn control the political 
parties. In 1897 the Sugar Trust had become so powerful as to 
bring about a senatorial investigation, and Mr. Havemeyer, 
president of the company, acknowledged that it was the practice 
of his Trust to contribute to Republican funds in Republican 
States and to Democratic funds in Democratic States. ‘We get 
a good deal of protection from our contributions,’ he remarked 
in the course of evidence which has become classic. 


Place 300 or 400 Republicans or Democrats of approved honesty in 
Congress [says Mr. Franklin Pierce (Political Morality in the Making of 
Trusts)], continue them there for a few years under the temptation of 
such an alliance of public power with private business, and a considerable 
proportion of their number will yield to the temptation to make money 
out of tariff legislation. 


A score of other books might be quoted to the same effect. 
It is well known that not even Mr. Roosevelt himself could have 
started his ‘ Progressive ‘ group if it had not been for the financial 
assistance rendered to his new party’s exchequer by influential 
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Trust magnates. It is stupid for American sympathisers, of 
whom there are far too many among us, to pretend that the 
present Democratic régime does not represent the Trusts; for 
it does unquestionably represent several of the most important 
Trusts in the country. 

Why, then, should these four specified groups of ‘ interests’ 
adopt the attitude they have shown? It is easy enough to un- 
derstand the position of the copper and cotton shippers. Their 
trade has been disorganised ; their profits, although they have 
increased, are threatened ; their pockets are likely to be touched. 
Cotton has suffered more than copper. But why should the 
shipping and financial interests also, in most cases, show them- 
selves anti-British ? 

Reference has been made to two events which applied the test 
of practical experience to American ideals and found them want- 
ing. One was the present War; the other was the Panama 
Canal Treaty. In the former case America did not protest when 
her principles were violated; in the latter case, which dates 
from 1912, she violated her own principles with equanimity, and 
expressed great surprise that her action should have been 
questioned. When we speak of scraps of paper, let us remember 
that the United States—the staunch upholder of international 
law only so long as it is on her side—treated the Hay-Pauncefote 
Agreement of 1901 as a scrap of paper two years before the 
German Chancellor uttered his celebrated phrase; two years 
before the real American view was concisely summarised by 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg. By this Agreement, which regu- 
lates the attitude of the United States and England towards the 
Panama Canal, and is strictly known as the Isthmian Canal 
Convention, it was provided (Clause ITI., subs. 1) that : 

The Canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation or its 
citizens or subjects in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 

Eleven years after the signing of this document the 
United States, even in the opinion of American legal 
authorities, deliberately overrode this clause by arrogating. to 
herself the right to give preferential treatment to her 
own coastwise traffic, on the specious and ridiculous plea 
that the expression ‘all nations’ meant simply all foreign 
nations and did not include the United States. The fierce dis- 
putes over the clause in 1912 and 1913, which followed this 
decision of Congress, may be within the memory of some of us. 
One section of American opinion, including all the legal authori- 
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ties of note, most of the leaders of the Democratic party, and 
President Wilson himself, insisted that the American Govern- 
ment was not justified in giving American shippers preferential 
treatment, while another section urged that the Government 
could do what it liked with ‘its own’ canal—a truly Prussian 
attitude. ‘ The Canal is ours, and we’ll do what we like with it,’ 
and ‘ To hell with the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty!’ were arguments 
frequently heard in the lobbies of Congress, and faithfully re- 
corded in the British and American Press at the time. 

Need it be added that every American shipping interest was 
enthusiastic over the proposal that special terms should be given 
to American-owned vessels, flying the American flag? It was 
suggested that the preferential treatment should be for ‘ coast- 
wise’ traffic; but this expression was interpreted in a very 
liberal spirit indeed.  ‘ Coastwise traffic,’ in the opinion of 
American shippers, meant traffic from a port in one American 
possession to a port in another American possession, so that a 
vessel could sail from New York to the Philippines, calling at 
any number of ports on the way, and still be entitled to the 
benefits of the preferential scheme. As President Wilson 
eventually—but only with much difficulty—carried his point in 
1913, thereby equalising the Canal tolls for all nations, including 
the United States, the American shipping interests were never 
satisfied, and it is fully recognised by all parties in America that 
the political representatives of the shipping interests intend to 
raise the question of preferential tolls again as soon as an oppor- 
tunity presents itself. It was in connexion with this bitter 
dispute that the smallness of the American mercantile marine 
was pointed out, and ever since shipowners have been seeking an 
opportunity of adding to their trading fleets. It was because the 
purchase scheme at the beginning of the War provided for a 
means of doing this without complying with the strict require- 
ments of the normal law (which demands that vessels flying 
the American flag shall be built in American yards) that 
shipowners were so anxious to see the interned German liners 
purchased by the Government. That this purchase scheme had 
to be abandoned because of the English Government’s opposition 
to it did not sweeten the tempers of American shipowners or 
soften their feelings towards us. It should be recollected that 
nearly every American coastal shipping company is controlled, if 
not completely owned, by one or more of the large railways; and 
the influence of American railroad syndicates on Republican and 
Democratic Congresses alike is notorious. 

The feelings of American financiers may be judged from a 
Reuter telegram published in the London papers a day or two 
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after the text of the Note was made known. Having referred to 
other aspects of the Note, the correspondent added : 


All the Central and South American nations have been invited to 
send representatives to Washington early in the spring to discuss with 
the Treasury Department and American financiers the various financial 
and commercial problems arising out of the War, and also the means of 
bringing these nations into closer commercial relations with the United 
States. Officials of the State Treasury and Commerce Departments 
express the view that in the Pan-American movement lies the chief 
hope of the South American States to secure financial independence 
of Europe, and they suggest the possibility of New York becoming a 
serious competitor of London for supremacy as the world’s financial 
centre. Officials who have heard the plans for the Conference discussed 
expect it to result in the establishment of many connexions between 
business houses in North and South America, and also the formation of 
international banks. They argue that there are millions of American 
money lying idle which might well be invested south of the equator, 
replacing English capital, now so much in demand at home. 


As American financiers know quite well, South America is 
not indebted to ‘ Europe’ for capital, but to England, so the 
reference to ‘ financial independence of Europe’ is superfluous. 
The English financial interest in Central and South America is 
estimated at 1,200,000,000/. ; and no other country has invested 
money in South America in anything like this proportion. It is 
questionable whether the amount of United States capital now 
directly invested in the southern half of the Continent is more 
than a sixth of this sum. All the money available in the United 
States up to the latter part of the nineteenth century, and a very 
fair amount of European money as well, was utilised in develop- 
ing the United States and the few outlying American possessions. 
It is only within the last ten years or so that American financiers 
have ventured to extend the scope of their operations to South 
America and China. These foreign operations were greatly ham- 
pered by the American banking and currency system, which had 
been the direct means of causing several financial panics between 
the termination of the Civil War and the end of the century; 
and the assistance of London, as the financial capital of the 
world, had usually to be invoked. This dependence on London 
was not at all to the taste of American financiers; but before 
extending the scope of their foreign operations a preliminary 
move was made with the object of setting their own financial 
house in order. The Glass Bill of 1913, more commonly known 
as the Currency Law, is of much more than local interest; for 
it is the first step towards achieving the ambitious American 
design of forging powerful economic links between the United 
States and the southern republics. 

The currency system of the United States had not changed, 
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essentially, since the National Bank Act of 1863. This was 
frankly an emergency measure, and was devised with the object 
of giving the United States a market for Government securities. 
It made absolutely no provision for the development of foreign 
commerce or for the unwieldy banking system which has long 
outgrown it. Up to the passing of the Glass Law—which has not 
yet come into effective operation, and will not necessarily be a 
successful measure—there were some 25,000 banks in the United 
States. More than 700 of these were ‘ National’ banks—i.e. 
they were licensed under the Bank Act—while the remainder 
were chartered companies (practically Trust companies) licensed 
by the various States. The National Banks alone could issue 
notes and be depositories for Government funds. It was always 
an easy matter to found a National Bank; for, if the promoters 
could prove to the satisfaction of the authorities at Washington 
that there was ‘local need,’ the authorisation was forthcoming 
if the minimum amount of capital (5000/.) had been subscribed. 
To render this peculiar system of decentralisation still more com- 
plete branch banking was forbidden. No provision whatever was 
made for a central banking institution corresponding to the Bank 
of England, the Bank of France, or the Reichsbank. Even the 
National Banks were linked together only by the authority of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

It has been urged in favour of this system that it provides a 
sound market for Government bonds, that it ensures a safe 
currency, and enables every community to organise its own bank- 
ing facilities. In its disfavour is the fact that, whatever else it 
might ensure, it never ensured leadership; it never enabled the 
bankers of the United States to co-operate. In view of the co- 
operation which is so necessary when foreign loans are under 
consideration this is a very important point. One consequence 
of the old American system was that it led to a period of tension 
every year when the time came to finance the crop movement ; 
and at times of financial dislocation, of course, the whole financial 
fabric of the country threatened to fall. These reactions were 
felt beyond the borders of the United States, and bankers all the 
world over frequently emphasised the need of a strong central 
financial reservoir at Washington. 

It thus happens that in the United States there is no discount 
rate, no market for commercial paper, no re-discounting facilities. 
It follows that when American merchants are engaging in 
foreign trade they find it easier to make their financial arrange- 
ments with bankers outside the United States—which means 
that London is able to levy tribute, to use the expression of New 
York financial experts, on American exports. It was inevitable 
that, with the extension of America’s foreign trade, the whole 
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question of international banking should be discussed, though 
even now critics like Mr. Vanderlip hold that the Glass Law 
does not go far enough in the direction of that centralisation 
which is so necessary. The new measure is described as a Bill 
‘to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, for 
furnishing an elastic currency, affording means for re-discounting 
paper, and to establish a more effective supervision of banking in 
the United States, and for other purposes.’ The details applic- 
able to the United States, although they are of considerable 
interest, need not concern us. The banks of the country are 
now to be organised into districts, with a local bankers’ bank in 
each district. Each of these local central banks (Federal reserve 
banks) will have a minimum capital of 1,000,000/., and the whole 
system will be under the supervision of the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington. 

The scope of foreign operations allowed to the Federal 
reserve banks is of the greatest interest to us at the present 
time. The permission given them to discount acceptances based 
upon the exportation or importation of goods, maturing in not 
more than ninety days, and to accept drafts or bills of exchange 
having not more than six months’ sight to run and growing out 
of a transaction involving the exportation of goods, is a direct 
blow aimed at the London banks. Further, these Federal 
reserve banks are empowered ‘to purchase and sell in the open 
market, either for or to domestic or foreign banks or individuals, 
bankers’ bills, cable transfers, and bills of exchange,’ to deal in 
gold coin and bullion at home and abroad, to invest in the bonds 
and short-time obligations of other countries than the United 
States, to establish as often as necessary a minimum rate of 
discount to accommodate commerce, and to maintain banking 
accounts in foreign countries. 

This new Currency Law, it is hardly too much to say, is not 
yet completely understood even in the United States, and the 
Home Rule controversy last year prevented our own statesmen 
from giving as much attention to it as they should have done. 
Now, however, as is evident from the telegrams which have come 
to hand during the last few weeks, the highest banking abilities 
in the United States are proceeding to take advantage of the 
measure in such a way as to tighten the grasp of the northern 
upon the southern republics. In other words, when the War is 
over, and every European country emerges from it financially 
weakened—an inevitable result—we in particular will find our- 
selves confronted with a serious rival on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Whatever else happened, it was felt that our banking 
system was safe from attack. We had such large surpluses of 
years past that we were enabled to finance the development of 
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cur own oversea possessions and of many foreign countries. We 
shall not be able to resume these operations, at least on the 
former scale, for a few years. Our foreign investments are now 
estimated to be 4,000,000,000/. bringing us interest every year to 
the amount of 200,000,000. We are not now adding to these 
large investments. 

These are a few of the economic circumstances which have 
produced the American Note. Some of the political and social 
factors which have not been without their influence on it also 
deserve to be mentioned. It is not sufficiently realised in 
England that the sentimental references which we so often make 
to our ‘cousins’ across the sea are seldom reciprocated. The 
American nation as a whole does not love us; and why should 
we expect it to do so? Of the population of nearly 92,000,000 
shown by the last census nearly 14,000,000 were foreign-born. 
Only some 50,000,000 Americans were native-born, of native 
parentage; the remainder were children born in America of 
foreign-born parents. Of the ‘ natives’ 10,000,000 were negroes 
and Indians, who can hardly be expected to understand the 
ramifications of international politics; and large unrecorded 
numbers were the descendants of Irish and German settlers, 
who, whatever they may think of the present War, are not 
necessarily friendly to this country. It need not be supposed 
that the ‘ foreign’ population of the United States is sympathetic 
to us, for it consists for the most part of Germans, Austrians, 
Swedes, Hungarians, and Russian and Polish Jews. Of the 
92,000,000 of people inhabiting the United States perhaps one 
third, but almost certainly not more, are of Anglo-Saxon descent. 

It will not be denied that the Anglo-Saxon Americans, if they 
are not very numerous, are influential. In the Eastern States, 
and even more in the Southern States, old families are held in 
respect; and the social power of the old English and Dutch 
families cannot be disregarded. It is among these classes that 
the best Americans are to be found. It is these classes that 
provide the United States with its most upright judges and men 
of business, with its gifted scholars, with politicians who respect 
the interests of their town, their State, or their country before 
their own. ‘The feelings of these classes, the nearest approach 
to an aristocracy that America can show, were admirably indi- 
cated in a short article contributed to the January issue of this 
Review by Mr. Oscar Parker, himself an American. One inci- 
dent mentioned by Mr. Parker is well worth recalling. His 
English ancestors settled in New England in 1632, yet his father, 
despite seven or eight generations of American ancestry, could 
still feel the dominance of the original parent country so much as 
to say to his son ‘My boy, England is home.’ There are such 
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men in America, and the visitor may meet them with pleasure 
and profit; but they are rare. 

Whatever we may think of the machinations of the numerous 
groups of pro-Germans and ‘Gaels,’ we ought to be pleased to 
know that the sympathies of the best classes in the United States 
are, on the whole, on our side. It should be made clear, never- 
theless, that large sections of the Americans, taking them 
generally and not subdividing them into this or that class, are 
antagonistic to us because we have disturbed their trade. The 
cotton States and the copper States are very angry indeed; and 
the Pacific States have never overcome their repugnance to our 
alliance with Japan. Take these circumstances into considera- 
tion and add to them the economic factors already mentioned. If 
it be suggested that we should look to Mr. Roosevelt and his 
party for sympathy, let the internal situation in the United States 
be remembered. Mr. Roosevelt is a potential candidate for the 
presidency. The whole nation approves the terms of Mr. 
Wilson’s ‘strong’ Note—it delights the average American to 
think that effete Europe is taking notice of him. Can Mr. Roose- 
velt, whatever his views may be, afford to declare publicly that 
the Note should not have been written? It is not likely; and the 
statement, even if it were made, would have no effect. No; we 
have a powerful and unsympathetic rival in the United States 
of America, and the sooner we realise the fact without senti- 
mentality the better. 

J. M. KENNEDY. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE NEAR EZAST 


A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


HicH hopes are founded upon the issue of the present War. It 
is destined, we would fain believe, to untie many historical knots ; 
to solve many political problems; to determine many questions 
which have baffled the skill of many generations of statesmen 
and diplomatists. Some may be tempted to suggest that the 
soldiers and sailors, unhampered by politics and diplomacy, 
would have cut the knots long ago, and such critics can point to 
the effective intervention of Codrington at Navarino. But this is 
@ parenthesis which it is unnecessary to pursue. Certain it 
is that among the difficulties which remain to be solved there 
is none more intricate or tangled, and none the solution of which 
is more eagerly or more confidently anticipated, than the problem 
of the Near East. 


Among the great problems of our age [wrote Dr. Déllinger, towards 
the end of the last century] none is more fitted to occupy the thoughts, 
not only of the professional statesman but of every keen-sighted individual 
who takes an interest in politics, than the so-called Eastern Question. It 
is the pivot upon which the general politics of the century now drawing to 
an end are turning, and it will be so for the coming century also. . . . 
It is not a question which has disturbed the peace of Europe only yester- 
day: it is not even a product of this century. It has exercised a powerful 
influence upon the course of the world’s history for above 500 years. 


Is it indeed the case that in this matter we are nearing the 
end of our perplexities? Is the confident hope of a speedy and a 
lasting solution of this historic problem well founded? If so, in 
what direction may we look for it? 

Before these questions can be answered, before even they can 
be intelligently approached, it is essential to understand how the 
‘ Eastern Question’ arose ; to apprehend quite clearly what is in- 
volved in the hackneyed phrase ; and to explain why it has defied, 
throughout the ages, repeated attempts to solve it. 


I 


Our first business is to define our terms. ‘ What,’ asked 
Disraeli, ‘is the Irish Question?’ ‘One said it was a physical 
question, another a spiritual; now it was the absence of the 
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aristocracy, then the absence of railways. It was the Pope one 
day, potatoes the next.’ Not less chameleon-like in character 
has been the ‘ Eastern Question.’ In one sense there has always 
been a problem, acute and apparently insoluble, arising from the 
clash of Western ideas with those of the immemorial East. But 
this is an aspect of the matter too abstruse and intangible to 
be permitted to detain us. We are concerned with concrete 
manifestations of the phenomenon. Of these manifestations the 
first was the rivalry between the Greeks and the Persians, a 
rivalry which recalls the heroic memories of Marathon, Ther- 
mopylae and Salamis. The last is commemorated, in lines which 
ought to be familiar, by the greatest of Greek tragedians : 


The Greeks rang out 
Their holy, resolute, exulting chant, 
Like men come forth to dare and do and die. 
And to our ears there came a burst of sound, 
A clamour manifold, ‘On, Sons of Greece! 
On, for your country’s freedom! Strike to save 
Wives, children, temples of ancestral gods, 
Graves of your fathers! now is all at stake.’* 


To the Roman the ‘ Eastern Question ’ centred in the struggle 
with the giant power of Macedon. To the men of the early 
Middle Ages the problem was represented by the fight between 
the forces of Christianity and those of Islam—a fight which 
reached its climax, for the time, in the great battle of Tours 
(732). The chivalry of Western Europe renewed the contest, 
some centuries later, in the Crusades. The motives of that move- 
ment were curiously mixed, but essentially it represented the 
historic struggle between the Cross and the Crescent, and that 
is an aspect of the ‘ Eastern Question ’ which has never since 
been wholly obliterated*; except, perhaps, in the eighteenth 
century, when the ‘Eastern Question’ was identified by diplo- 
matists with the affairs of Poland. But with none of these 
remoter aspects of the question are we at present concerned. 
Not, seemingly, until the second decade of the nineteenth century 
did the phrase with which we are so familiar first become current 
in the jargon of diplomacy. 

What was its precise connotation? An authoritative writer 
has explained it thus: ‘The Near Eastern Question may be 
defined as the problem of filling up the vacuum created by the 
gradual disappearance of the Turkish Empire from Europe.” 


* A Persian speaks. Cf. Aeschylus, Persae. I quote Mr. E. D. A. Mors- 
head’s spirited rendering. 

? Thus M. Edouard Driault, in his brilliant essay on the Eastern Question, 
defines it as: Le probléme de la ruine de la puissance politique de |’Islam. 

* Miller, Ottoman Empire, p. 1. 
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This is unexceptionable as far as it goes. But neither this defini 
tion, nor any other known to me, covers all the multifarious 
aspects under which the question presents itself to modern diplo- 
macy. Excluding such an essential ingredient as that of Egypt; 
excluding also the many difficult problems connected with the 
position of the Turks in Asia; still more rigorously excluding the 
questions of the Farther and Farthest East, the phrase may for 
our present purpose be held to include : 


Firstly, and primarily, the position of the Turks in Europe; 

Secondly, the problem of the Black Sea; ingress thereto; egress there- 
from; the fortification of its shores; above all the capital problem as to 
the possession of Constantinople ; 

Thirdly, the position of the loosely designated ‘ Balkan States,’ which, 
like Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, and Roumania, have re-emerged as the 
waters of the Ottoman flood have gradually subsided; or, like Montenegro, 
have never been submerged ; or, like Bosnia, the Herzegovina, Transylvania 
and Bukovina, have been annexed to the Habsburg Empire; 

Fourthly, the position of Russia in Europe, and her relation to any 
or all of the above questions; and more particularly her connexion with 
the Greek Christians in the Peninsula, and her ambitions in reference to 
the Black Sea and to Constantinople; 

Fifthly, the position of the Habsburg Empire in South-Eastern Europe, 
and in particular its relations with the Southern Slavs in the annexed 
provinces of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, as well as in the adjacent 
kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, and with the Roumanian folk in 
Transylvania and Bukovina; 

Finally, the phrase must also include the attitude of the Powers in 
general to any or all of the questions enumerated above. 


It will be obvious that to discuss in detail a tithe of the above 
questions would be impossible within the limits of a single article. 
I shall attempt in the following pages only a concise conspectus 
of the problem. 


II 


The primary and essential factor in the problem is the 
presence in Europe of the Ottoman Turks. As M. Albert Sorel 
puts it in a phrase characteristically crisp: ‘Dés qu’il y eut des 
Tures en Europe, il y eut une question d’Orient, et dés que la 
Russie fut une puissance européenne, elle prétendit résoudre cette 
question 4 son profit.” For more than five hundred years Europe 
has been haunted by the presence, embedded in its body politic, 
of a substance entirely alien to itself : alien in race, in creed, in 
language ; alien in political outlook and tradition. How to deal 
with this alien substance has been for centuries the essence and 
core of the problem of the Near East. 

Many contradictory attributes have been predicated of the 


- Turk by friends and enemies; but on one point all are agreed : 
z 2 
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the Turk never changes. What he was when he first effected a 
lodgment in Europe in the middle of the fourteenth century he 
remains in the second decade of the twentieth. From first 
to last the Turk has been a fighting man and a nomad. On 
this point—indispensable to an understanding of the position of 
the Turk—authorities so wide apart (in some respects) as 
Professor Bury and Sir Charles Eliot are at one. ‘The Turks,’ 
writes the latter, ‘never outgrew their ancestral character of 
predacious nomads; they take much and give little.’ ‘In the 
perpetual struggle,’ writes Professor Bury, ‘ between the herds- 
men and the tillers of the soil, which has been waged from remote 
ages on the Continents of Europe and Asia, the advance of the 
Ottomans was a decisive victory for the children of the Steppes. 
This feature of their conquest is of no less fundamental importance 
than its victory for Islam.’ Thus the Turk has always presented 
to close observers the aspect of a stranger and a sojourner in 
European lands. ‘Here,’ he has seemed to say, ‘we have no 
abiding city. I am here to-day; I shall be gone to-morrow.’ 
Europe has taken him literally at his word. And this funda- 
mental characteristic of the Turk explains others. The nomad 
may be a huckster and love a bargain, but he does not take to 
organised trade. Consequently he has always left commercial 
enterprise to the inferior races over whom he has ruled. Nor 
has he ever shown aptitude for agriculture. He hasbeen from 
the first a herdsman—a breeder of stock, and a warrior. There is 
an oft-quoted proverb in the East: where the Turk plants his 
foot the grass never grows again. This, like other proverbs, is 
capable of more than one interpretation. But all interpretations 
are consonant with the view that the Turk is not, in the Western 
sense, an ‘economic man.’ Still less is he in the Aristotelian 
sense a ‘political animal.’ All that he asks of life is to be allowed 
to fight, to conquer, and, having fought valiantly, to enjoy in 
repose the fruits of successful war. Government to him has 
always resolved itself into the collection of tribute or of taxes; 
towards administration he has never shown the slightest inclina- 
tion. All these troublesome and unimportant matters have from 
the first been left in the hands of the subject races, primarily in 
the hands of Greeks, and in some cases even of Armenians. 

The political instinct seems, indeed, to have been lacking. 
The Turkish Empire has been described, ad nauseam, under the 
metaphor of ‘an army of occupation in a conquered country.’ 
But the figure is more than metaphorical ; it represents a literal 
fact. The only law known to the Turk is the primitive right 
of conquest. The idea of assimilating the conquered population 
has never, therefore, come within the horizon of his imagination. 
Serbians, Albanians, Greeks, Bulgarians, and Roumanians are 
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to-day as distinct from each other, and all are as distinct from 
the Turk, as on the day when Constantinople fell before the 
assault of Mohammed. 
Les Turcs [writes M. Gabriel Monod] se sont montrés incapables de 
former une seule nation des populations musulmanes et chrétiennes qui 
sont juxtaposées dans l’empire ottoman, incapables aussi de leur assurer 
une bonne administration, la sécurité de leurs personnes et de leurs biens, 
incapables de leur appliquer un autre systéme de police que la spoliation 
et les massacres. 


The absence of the true political instinct, the incapacity for 
administrative organisation, explains another marked feature of 
Turkish government. The Turks have been wont to leave to the 
subject peoples a considerable measure of local autonomy. This 
feature was most clearly discernible among the Wallachian 
peoples in the north-eastern provinces of the Empire. Both 
Wallachia and Moldavia accepted the suzerainty of the Sultan, 
and paid tribute to Constantinople, but both exercised many inde- 
pendent rights. Under a Treaty concluded with the Turks in 
1513 Moldavia retained the privilege of electing its own princes, 
and no Turk was permitted to settle in the country. The moun- 
taineers of Montenegro enjoyed an even greater measure of inde- 
pendence ; but their political organisation was so slight that it 
would be straining language to describe them as constituting— 
until recent days—an independent State. Even the Greeks, 
throughout long centuries of oppression, retained some degree of 
local autonomy, in the exercise of which they were consistently 
encouraged by the lower clergy, to whose devoted and patriotic 
labours the Hellenic revival in the nineteenth century was largely 
due. 

Mention of the Greek clergy recalls another striking feature of 
the government of the Ottomans: their half-shrewd and half- 
contemptuous attitude towards the ‘Orthodox’ Church. Among 
the many reasons which contributed to the profound cleavage 
between conquerors and conquered in the Balkans great stress 
is justly laid upon the religious factor. Had the Turks been 
pagans, analogy teaches us to surmise that they would in time 
have accepted the religion of the conquered peoples. As it was, 
they brought with them a highly developed creed which virtually 
forbad any assimilation. Under the strict injunctions of the Koran 
the infidel must either embrace Islamism) or suffer death, or pur- 
chase, by the payment of tribute, a right.to the enjoyment of 
life and property. Only in Albania was there any general accept- 
ance of the Moslem creed among the masses of the population. 
In Bosnia and in a less degree in Bulgaria the larger land- 
owners purchased immunity by conversion, but, generally 
speaking, the third of the alternatives enjoined by the Koran was 
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the one actually adopted. Christianity consequently survived in 
most parts of the Turkish Empire. And the Turk shrewdly 
turned its survival to his own advantage. The Sultan, it must 
be remembered, was not only (after 1512) Caliph and, as such, 
successor to the Prophet, but he also inherited, in some sort, the 
ecclesiastical position of the Byzantine Emperors of Constan- 
tinople. It was part of the deliberate policy of the conqueror of 
Constantinople to encourage the Byzantine Church to look to him 
as its protector against the rival Rome. The Greek Patriarch, 
therefore, received at his hands what can only be described as 
extraordinary privileges. He became, in effect, the Pope of the 
Eastern Church ; he was permitted to summon periodical Church 
Synods, to hold ecclesiastical courts, and to enforce the sentences 
of the court by spiritual penalties. More than that: the Patri- 
arch was accepted by the Sultans as the representative not merely 
of the Greek Church but of the Greek community ; he became, in 
fact, ‘the recognised intermediary between them and the Ottoman 
Government, a chief empowered to settle all disputes and other 
business matters arising between Christians, provided no Moslem 
was concerned.’* How far this privileged position contributed 
either to the ultimate well-being of Christianity in the dominions 
of the Turk, or to the better government of the Greek popula- 
tion, is a question which must be reserved for subsequent discus- 
sion. To ignore the relations which from the first subsisted 
between the Mohammedan conquerors and the Greek Patriarch 
would be egregiously to falsify our conception of Ottoman rule 
in Europe. 

It is time, however, to trace briefly the main stages by which 
that rule was established, and to explain the reasons for its 
initial success and its subsequent decadence. 


III 


The early records of the Turkish tribe, subsequently known 
as the Ottomans, are exceedingly obscure, but they emerge into 
the realm of tolerably authentic history in the thirteenth century. 
Some two centuries earlier the Seljukian Turks had established a 
great Empire in Asia Minor with its capital at Nicaea. By 
assuming the designation of Sultans of Roum, these Seljuk 
potentates flung down a challenge to the lords of the new Rome 
on the Bosphorus, and of this challenge the crusading movement 
was a direct consequence. From Nicaea the Seljuks were driven 
back to Iconium, which may yet become the capital of their Otto- 
man cousins. The latter, driven from their original home in the 
Farther East by the pressure of the Moguls, settled in Anatolia, 


* Cf. Sir C. Eliot, Turkey in Europe (p. 243), a brilliant work to which I 
wish to acknowledge my obligations. 
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under the protection of the Seljuks, in the early years of the 
thirteenth century. Under Osman or Othman‘ these migrant 
herdsmen gradually supplanted their protectors as the dominant 
power in the hinterland of Asia Minor. Under Othman’s son, 
Orkhan (1326-1359), a notable advance was registered. Broussa, 
Nicaea, Nicomedia, and the greater part of the Byzantine Empire 
in Asia fell into their hands and, still more significant, a lodg- 
ment was effected upon the European shore of the Hellespont. 
The capture of Gallipoli in 1356 may indeed be regarded as the 
real starting point in the history of the Ottoman dominion in 
South-Eastern Europe. 

What was the condition of those lands over which he was 
destined to bear rule, at the moment when the Turk planted his 
foot in Europe? 

The Greek Empire was in the last stage of emasculate decay. 
Territorially it had shrunk to its narrowest limits. The 
Palaeologi bore sway only over Constantinople itself, a few 
Thracian towns, Thessalonica, Nauplia, and part of the Morea. 
In the Balkans proper the Slavonic States had been for more 
than a century firmly established. The territory comprised in the 
kingdom of Bulgaria corresponded almost precisely with that 
assigned to it by the Treaty of Berlin (1878). The Empire of 
Serbia, then at the zenith of its greatness under Stephen Dushan 
(1331-1355), extended from Belgrade to the northern shore of 
the Gulf of Corinth. It had a coast line on the Adriatic and 
another on the Aegean. Further north, Lewis the Great ruled 
over Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, Bosnia, and Wallachia. 
Venice held the Dalmatian coast, with Corfu, Mothone, Crete, 
and Euboea. The island of Rhodes was in possession of the 
Knights of St. John, while the Franks still ruled over Cyprus, 
the principality of Achaia, the Duchy of Athens, and various 
islands in the Aegean. 

Within two hundred years almost the whole of these varied 
and widely distributed dominions—to say nothing of extra- 
European lands—had been swept into the net of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Adrianople was snatched from the feeble hands of the 
Byzantine Emperor in 1361, and thenceforward until 1453 was 
the European capital of the Turkish Emir. The Bulgarians 
had to surrender Philippopolis in 1363, Sophia in 1382, while the 
destruction of Tirnovo, in 13893, marked the extinction for nearly 
five hundred years of Bulgarian independence. Meanwhile, a 
crushing defeat had been inflicted upon a great Slavonic combina- 
tion. The historic battle fought upon the plain of Kossovo (1389) 

5 1288-1326. Hence, of course, the distinctive designation of Osmanlis or 
Ottomans. 
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meant more than the overthrow of the Serbian Empire ; it meant 
the political effacement, for many long years, of the Southern 
Slavs.° By this time Christendom was awakening to the gravity: 
of the Ottoman perl. Still greater was the alarm when in 1396 
Sigismond of Hungary, at the head of a Western Crusade, was 
overthrown in the battle of Nicopolis. But the seat of Empire 
was still untaken, and in the early years of the fifteenth century 
it seemed not impossible that the final disaster might yet be 
averted, that Constantine’s city might yet be saved from the grip 
of the Moslem. 

The attention of the Turkish conquerors was temporarily 
averted, first by the advance of Timour the Tartar—the famous 
Tamerlane—and a little later by the brilliant exploits of George 
Castriotes, better known as Iskender Bey or Scanderbeg and 
better still as ‘the Dragon of Albania.’ For nearly a quarter 
of a century Scanderbeg carried on guerilla warfare against the 
Turks; in 1461 the independence of Albania was acknowledged 
and the ‘Dragon’ was recognised as lord of Albania and 
Thessaly.” But the onward rush of Ottoman waters was not 
really arrested by this memorable episode. In 1453 the Imperial 
city had fallen before the assault of Mohammed, and the Greek 
Empire was at an end. 

Whether regard be paid to historical sentiment or to political, 
economic, intellectual, and spiritual consequences, the capture 
of Constantinople by the Ottomans must assuredly be counted 
as one of the most significant events in the history of the world. 
The final extinction of the older Roman Empire ; the blocking of 
the ancient paths of commerce *; the diversion of trade, and, 
with trade, of political importance from the Mediterranean 
lands ; the discovery of America and the Cape route to the East ; 
the emergence of England from the economic sloth and obscurity 
of the Middle Ages; the new birth of humanism ; the impulse to 
religious questionings ; the development of national polities and 
national Churches—all these results and others may be attributed 
indirectly, and many of them directly, to the Turkish conquest of 
the city of Constantine. 

IV 


For two hundred and fifty years after the capture of Constan- 
tinople the Turks continued to be a terror to Europe. For many 
years they waged successful wars with Venice and with Hungary ; 


* Serbia was at once reduced to the position of a tributary principality, 
and was annexed to the Ottoman Empire in 1459. Bosnia was annexed in 1465. 

* After Scanderbeg’s death (1467) Albania was annexed to the Ottoman 
Empire. 

* The subsequent conquest of Syria and Egypt blocked the Southern, as 
that of Constantinople had blocked the Northern routes. 
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early in the sixteenth century they extended their sway over 
Syria, Egypt, Arabia, and northern Mesopotamia; Rhodes was 
captured in 1522, and Hungary, except for a narrow strip left 
to the Habsburgs, was annexed to their Empire as the Pashalik 
of Buda (1526); the Roumans of Transylvania, Moldavia and 
Wallachia were reduced to vassaldom. Turkish power reached 
its zenith during the reign of Solyman ‘ the Magnificent’ (1520- 
1566). The Turkish ‘Emirs’ had long ago exchanged the title 
for that of Sultan, and to the Sultanate Solyman’s predecessor 
had added the Caliphate. Successor to the Prophet; spiritual 
father of the whole Moslem world; Solyman ruled as temporal 
lord from Buda to Basra, from the Danube to the Persian Gulf. 


On the north [says Finlay] their frontiers were guarded against the 
Poles by the fortress of Kamenietz, and against the Russians by the walls 
of Azof; while to the south the rock of Aden secured their authority over 
the southern coast of Arabia, invested them with power in the Indian 
Ocean, and gave them the complete command of the Red Sea. To the 
east, the Sultan ruled the shores of the Caspian, from the Kour to the 
Tenek; and his dominions stretched westward along the southern coast of 
the Mediterranean, where the farthest limit of the regency of Algiers, 
beyond Oran, meets the frontiers of the empire of Morocco. By rapid 
steps the Ottomans completed the conquest of the Seljouk sultans in Asia 
Minor, of the Mamlouk sultans of Syria and Egypt, of the fierce corsairs 
of Northern Africa, expelled the Venetians from Cyprus, Crete, and the 
Archipelago, and drove the knights of St. John of Jerusalem from the 
Levant, to find a shelter at Malta. It was no vain boast of the Ottoman 
Sultan that he was the master of many kingdoms, the ruler of three 
continents and the lord of two seas. 


The achievement was indeed stupendous, but its brilliance 
was evanescent. The seeds of decay were already germinating 
even amid the splendours of the reign of Solyman. The astonish- 
ing success of the Ottoman invaders was due partly to conditions 
external to themselves, partly to their own characteristics and 
institutions. The irrecoverable decrepitude of the Greek 
Empire ; the proverbial lack of political cohesion among the Slav 
peoples ; the jealousy and antagonism of the Christian Powers ; 
the high military prowess and shrewd statesmanship of many of 
the earlier Sultans—all these things contributed to the amazing 
rapidity with which the Ottomans overran South-Eastern Europe. 
But unquestionably the most potent instrument of conquest 
was forged in the institution of Christian child-tribute, the forma- 
tion of the famous Corps of Janissaries. 

After the middle of the sixteenth century the Janissaries 
lost some of their original characteristics. In 1566 members of 
the Corps were permitted to marry, and in time to enrol their 
sons. They began, therefore, to look with jealousy upon the 
admission of the tribute-children, and before the end of the 
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seventeenth century the tribute ceased to be levied. Corruption, 
meanwhile, was eating into the vitals of Oitoman government, 
alike in the capital and in the provinces. Worse still, the soldiers 
of the Crescent continued to fight, but no longer to conquer. 
The only permanent conquests effected by the Turk after 1566 
were those of Cyprus and Crete. Ceasing to advance, the 
Turkish power rapidly receded. Success in arms was essential 
to vigour of domestic administration, and both depended upon 
the personal qualities of the rulers. 

After Solyman there was hardly one man of mark among 
the Sultans until the accession of Mahmoud the Second in 1808. 
When absolutism ceases to be efficient, decadence is necessarily 
rapid. In the case of the Turks, it was temporarily arrested 
by the emergence of a remarkable Albanian family, the Kiu- 
prilis, who supplied the Porte with a succession of Viziers during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. In the first half of 
the century the Thirty Years’ War had given the Ottomans a 
magnificent chance of destroying the last bulwark of Western 
Christendom. The earlier Sultans would never have missed 
it; but Othman the Second, Mustapha the First, and Ibrahim 
were not the men to seize it, and Amurath the Fourth was other- 
wise occupied. Such a chance never recurs. In 1683 the 
Vizier Kara Mustapha carried the victorious arms of Turkey 
to the very gates of Vienna; but the Habsburgs were saved 
by John Sobieski of Poland, and in the last years of the century 
they inflicted a series of crushing defeats upon the Turk. 

. The tide had clearly turned. The naval defeat at Lepanto 
(1571) was, perhaps, a premature indication; after Monte- 
cuculi’s victory at St. Gothard (1664), and Prince Eugene’s 
at Zenta (1697), men could no longer doubt it. The diplomatic 
system was also crumbling. Louis the Fourteenth followed as 
best he could the evil example of Francis the First ; but alliance 
with the Kiuprilis was not the same thing as friendship with 
Solyman ; the Turk was too hopelessly decadent to be an effec- 
tive factor in French diplomacy. The Venetian conquest of the 
Morea, the resounding victories of the Habsburgs, above all 
the entrance of Russia on to the stage of European politics, 
announced the opening of a new chapter in the history of the 
Eastern Question. 


V 


In the eighteenth century a remarkable change is observable 
in the conditions of the problem. Hitherto the Turk had 
terrified Christendom by the rapidity of his irresistible advance. 
During the next two centuries he was to perplex Christendom 
by the equally rapid multiplication of symptoms of decay. Sir 
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Thomas Roe, James the First’s English Ambassador to the Porte, 
had shrewdly diagnosed the situation a century earlier, when 
he declared that the Turkish power had ‘ become, like an old 
body, crazed through many vices which remain when the youth 
and strength is decayed. ... This is the true estate of this 
so much feared greatness.’ 

The decrepitude of the Turk was now manifest to all men. 
Equally manifest was the appearance of a dangerous rival to 
the Turk in South-Eastern Europe. Hitherto, the Habsburg 
Monarchy and the Venetian Republic had shared the responsi- 
bility of warding off from Christendom the Moslem attack. But 
Venice had long since passed her prime, and the conquest of 
the Morea was the expiring flicker of the old spirit. In the 
House of Romanoff Europe discovered a new champion of the 
Faith. By the conquest of Azov (1696) Peter the Great ‘ opened 
a window to the South.’ It was closed again as a result of 
the capitulation of the Pruth; but the set-back was temporary, 
and by the Treaty of Belgrade (1739) Azov was restored in 
permanence to Russia. 

The occupation of Azov was the first breach in the continuity 
of Ottoman territory round the shores of the Black Sea. Hitherto 
that sea had been a Turkish lake. But though Russia now 
touched its shores, no firm grip upon it was obtained until the 
war which was ended by the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji (1774). 

Of all the many treaties concluded between Russia and Turkey 
this was the most momentous. The Turkish frontier on the 
north-east was driven back to the Boug; the Tartars to the 
east of that river were declared independent of the Porte, except 
in ecclesiastical affairs ; important points on the seaboard passed 
to Russia, and the latter obtained the right of free commercial 
navigation in the Black Sea. More than this: the Danubian 
principalities and the islands of the Aegean Archipelago were 
restored to the Porte, only on condition of better government, 
and Russia reserved to herself the right of remonstrance if that 
condition was not observed. Most significant of all: Russia 
stipulated for certain privileges to be accorded to the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. To say that thenceforward Russia was the 
‘protector’ of the Greek Christians in the Balkan Peninsula 
would be technically unwarrantable; but certain it is that the 
ground was prepared for the assertion of claims which in 1854 
occasioned the Crimean War. 

The Treaty of Kainardji was the first of many milestones 
marking the journey of the Romanoffs towards the Bosphorus. 
Jassy (1792) was the next; Bucharest followed (1812), and then 
came (1829) the famous Treaty of Adrianople. 

Lack of space compels us to ignore the interesting parenthesis 
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supplied by the Eastern policy of Napoleon. The Gargantuan 
partition arranged at Tilsit between the Emperor and the Czar 
provided for the acquisition of Northern Bulgaria and the 
Danubian principalities by Russia. Failure to obtain specific 
performance was inadequately compensated by the annexation, 
in 1812, of Bessarabia, and by this time a new factor of high 
significance had entered into the complex problem of the Near 
East. 
VI 


For over four hundred years the peoples of the peninsula had 
been entirely submerged beneath the Turkish flood: the moun- 
taineers of Montenegro never acknowledged the lordship of 
Stamboul; no government can cope successfully with the irre- 
pressible Albanians ; the Roumans in the Danubian principalities 
retained throughout, except in the eighteenth century, a con- 
siderable measure of autonomy, but of the Greek ‘nation,’ of the 
Southern Slavs, or of the Bulgarians there is no real political 
record from the end of the fourteenth century to the nineteenth. 
Yet the tradition of former greatness survived : nourished among 
the Serbian peasants by ballads and folk-literature; among the 
Greeks by persistence of language and the memories of Hellenic 
culture; among all the subject peoples by the devoted labours 
of their parish priests. While the Ottoman Empire was at its 
zenith the lot of the conquered peoples was far from being unen- 
durable. So long as the Sultans were provided with child-tribute 
and with ample revenue they did not worry about the details of 
local administration. Thus the peasants of Serbia, the terri- 
torial aristocracy of Bosnia, the Bulgarian towns, and the Greek 
merchants enjoyed a considerable measure of local autonomy. 
With the decay of Ottoman efficiency things got worse for the 
provinces. Individual Greeks and even other provincials might 
and did play a prominent part in central administration, but 
as military discipline slackened, as government became more 
corrupt, as Turkish arms encountered reverses, as the borders 
of the empire began to contract, the subject races were exposed 
to grievous oppression. In the eighteenth century hope revived. 
The Southern Slavs began to look to Austria, the Bulgarians to 
Russia for deliverance from the Turkish yoke. The Treaty of 
Kainardji, as we have seen, gave some promise of protection to 
all the Orthodox Christians. The Greek mariners had long been 
conspicuous for efficiency; the Greek merchants were making 
money; the Greek language regained something of its 
primitive purity, a taste for classical literature revived. But not 
until the nineteenth century is any real political movement dis- 
cernible. To this movement the French Revolution may have 
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contributed. At any rate, it is certain that after the Revolution 
ideas of liberty and even of nationality began to penetrate the 
Balkan Peninsula. Memories of a sometime greatness, sedu- 
lously preserved throughout the ages, once more stirred the hearts 
of Slavs and Greeks. The workings of the new spirit are first 
perceptible among the Serbians. A rising directed in the first 
instance not against the Porte, but against the insubordinate 
Janissaries in Serbia, was initiated, in 1804, by a peasant leader, 
George Petrovich, better known as Kara George. Appeals for 
protection addressed successively to Austria and Russia were 
declined, but by the Treaty of Bucharest the Turks agreed to 
leave to the Serbs ‘the management of their internal affairs.’ A 
year later the country was reconquered by Mahmoud the Second, 
but in 1817 it was again in revolt, this time under the leadership 
of Kara George’s rival, Milosh Obrenovich. The latter extorted 
from the Sultan a certain measure of local autonomy, but not 
until after the Treaty of Adrianople (1829) did Serbia enjoy any- 
thing approaching to real self-government. This Treaty was not, 
however, primarily concerned with Serbia. By that time yet 
another phase had opened in the history of the Eastern Question. 


vil 


Thus far the ‘ Eastern Question’ had failed to attract more 
than passing attention from English statesmen. They had 
observed with equal unconcern the decrepitude of Turkey and 
the advance of Russia. Pitt, indeed, with singular prescience 
had perceived the significance of both developments, and had 
attempted in 1790 to arouse the attention of his country; but 
with conspicuous lack of success. Not until after 1821 did 
English diplomacy seriously concern itself with South-Eastern 
Europe. The reasons for this attitude are interesting, but 
cannot, in this sketch, be canvassed. English apathy was com- 
pletely dissipated, however, by the Greek insurrection of 1821, 
and the stirring events which followed thereon. In March 1821 
Prince Alexander Hypsilanti raised the standard of insurrection 
in Moldavia; but the Roumanian peasants were suspicious of 
the Greeks ; the Czar Alexander, on whose sympathy Hypsilanti 
had confidently counted, frowned upon the enterprise, and the 
rising ignominiously collapsed.. Far different was the fate of 
the insurrection in the Morea and in the Aegean islands. 
There, too, there were bitter internal feuds, and the history of 
the movement offers, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, ‘a chequered 
picture of patriotism and corruption, desperate valour and weak 
irresolution, honour and treachery.” Nevertheless, the Greek 
rising is, for three reasons, profoundly significant. It marks, in 
the first place, the real beginning of the new ‘ nationality’ move- 
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ment in the Ottoman Empire. Secondly, it evoked enthusiastic 
sympathy in Europe, and particularly in Western Europe; and, 
thirdly, it revealed, for the first time, a feeling of rivalry, if 
not of antagonism, between Russia and Great Britain in Eastern 
Europe. As far as England is concerned, the Greek insurrec- 
tion inaugurated an ‘ Eastern Question.’ : 

Castlereagh and Canning were equally alive to its signifi- 
cance; but the former died in 1822, the latter in 1827. Not, 
however, before he had achieved two things. He had made 
Russia clearly understand that the Western Powers, and England 
in particular, claimed the right to participate in the settlement 
of affairs in the Near East, and he had rendered certain the 
ultimate emancipation of the Greeks from the Ottoman yoke. 
Unfortunately, his successors in office played the game so badly 
that Russia, and Russia alone, reaped the credit and the advan- 
tage of Canning’s diplomacy. After Navarino, which coincided 
with Canning’s death, the Sultan hardened his heart; Russia 
put forth her strength against the Porte, and after two years’ 
hard fighting dictated the famous Treaty of Adrianople. 

The Duke of Wellington declared that Treaty to be ‘the 
death-blow to the independence of the Ottoman Porte, and the 
forerunner of the dissolution and extinction of its power.’ The 
end was not yet; but the Treaty did contain seeds which have 
since come to fruition. It marked a notable advance on the 
part of Russia; it secured independence for Greece, and virtual 
autonomy for Serbia and the Danubian principalities. 

Canning, it has been said, emphasised England’s vital interest 
in the Eastern Question. That interest, it should be added, was 
fully and indeed generously acknowledged by the Czar Nicholas 
when he visited England in 1844, and again on the eve of the 
Crimean War. But Lord Palmerston, chagrined by the triumph 
of Russian diplomacy at Unkiar Skelessi (1833), was profoundly 
mistrustful of the Czar’s good faith. That mistrust was largely 
responsible for the Crimean War, and it inspired also the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield, on whose shoulders Palmerston’s mantle 
fell. 

The Treaties of Paris (1856) and Berlin (1878) represent the 
triumph of the policy of Palmerston and Beaconsfield. That 
they retarded effectually the advance of Russia, so extraordin- 
arily rapid and consistent between 1739 and 1833, is a fact not 
open to dispute. But it has now become fashionable to affirm that 
the policy was erroneous and the triumph meretricious. Such 
criticism is apt to ignore one point of fundamental signi- 
ficance. It is quite true that the earlier Treaty disappointed 
the immediate hopes of the Roumanians, and that the later 
similarly disappointed the Bulgarians. But neither Roumania 
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nor Bulgaria had to wait very long ; and the interval—particularly 
in the case of Bulgaria—was employed to admirable purpose. 
Had the pro-Russian policy of Lord Aberdeen carried the day in 
1854; had Mr. Gladstone prevailed in 1876-78, should we to-day 
be in cordial alliance with Russia, and would a Balkan Confedera- 
tion be within the bounds of political possibility ? 

Such questions may legitimately be proposed; they cannot, 
with certainty, be answered. But this much is indisputable. 
Since 1856 the new nations of the Balkans have found their 
feet. For their independence they are indebted to no single 
Power; they are under no exclusive protection ; each is free to 
shape its own political destiny in consonance with its peculiar 
genius. 

Many difficult problems remain. The German-Magyar alliance 
for the suppression of the Southern Slavs and the retention of 
the Roumanian populations of Transylvania and Bukovina; the 
Albanian fiasco now patent to the world; the jealousy between 
Serbian and Bulgarian, and between Bulgarian and Greek ; the 
unfulfilled ambitions of Roumania; the partially realised hopes 
of Greece ; the existence of an Italy still unredeemed ; above all, 
the survival of a remnant of the Ottoman Empire, still en- 
trenched, however precariously, in the ancient capital with its 
incomparable position and its ineffaceable prestige—these are 
problems the solution of which will demand the most delicate 
diplomacy and the highest statesmanship. Even to outline a 
possible solution would carry me far beyond the generous limits 
of this paper. It must suffice, for the moment, to have analysed 
the origins and indicated the prolegomena of the problem. As 
I write these words, the portents are more than favourable, at 
least to a partial solution ; before they can be read the sword may 
have cut many knots. 

J. A. R. Magpriorr. 
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THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION 


FROM THE GREEK POINT OF VIEW 


AT a time when the map of Europe seems likely to be redrawn 
so as to be more in accord with the wishes of the inhabitants, 
I should like to bring before the British public the more salient 
points in the Macedonian Question as it appears to a Greek. 
This is the more necessary as it has been recently suggested that 
Greece might give up portions of Greek Macedonia in order to 
satisfy Bulgaria and so produce a lasting peace. Such sugges- 
tions-—it is true—emanate only from amateur diplomats belong- 
ing to the class which M. Thiers ironically styled des person- 
nalités sans mandat. But it is not altogether useless to show 
that should this suggestion be carried out a grave injustice will be 
done. I hope to be able to prove to the satisfaction of every 
fair-minded person that no compromise of the kind suggested 
can be acceptable to Greece, that it would result in an impossible 
frontier, and that a fresh war for the possession of Salonica 
would only be a matter of a few years. 

M. Radoslavoff, the Bulgarian Premier, has recently declared 
to the Daily Chronicle’s special correspondent, Sir Alfred Sharpe, 
that ‘ Bulgaria wants from Greece Kavalla, Serres, and Drama,” 
that is to say, all South-Eastern Macedonia. Sometimes Kavalla 
only has been mentioned in English papers, but a study of the 
map will show that this town cannot be separated from Serres, 
and still less from Drama. 

The objections advanced by Greece against this concession 
are based on ethnological, on economic, and on strategical 
grounds. 

The ethnological objections are very easily stated. It will be 
remembered that from 1904 to 1909 an attempt was made by the 
six Great Powers to introduce reforms into Macedonia, and in 
consequence European officers commanded the gendarmerie. In 
1905 a census was taken in the presence of these officers, who 
were British in the district of Drama-Kavalla. In this district 
the total number of inhabitants is given as 148,807, of whom 
2120 (or less than 14 per cent.) were Bulgarian ; a truly infinite- 
simal proportion. At Drama the Turkish element predominated, 


+ Daily Chronicle, December 21, 1914. 
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while at Kavalla the Greeks were in a majority. Since the 
Balkan Wars the Bulgarians are relatively fewer, owing to the 
immigration of 75,000 Greeks from Western Thrace and other 
parts ‘taken over by the Bulgarians under the treaty of 
Bucharest. This immigration is an additional argument against 
any fresh cession of territory peopled largely by Greeks. Were 
Kavalla and Drama to be given up to Bulgaria, Greece must be 
prepared to instal at Salonica some 200,000 refugees. England 
is now, unfortunately, in a position to appreciate this argument. 
Greece, ever since its liberation in 1830, has been in a chronic 
state of housing refugees. 

We must now turn to the economic arguments against the 
cession of this district to Bulgaria. Many parts of Western and 
Central Macedonia may become rich and productive. At the 
present moment they are not, for several reasons. In the first 
place, as there is no control over the rivers, some of the richest 
plains are for eight months of the year mere marshes. Then 
nearly all the landed property is in the hands of Turkish beys, 
descendants of the ancient spahis (feudatory chiefs); these 
owners, fatalists by religion, ignorant and lazy from choice, 
neglect the land as far as they are able, while the Christian 
cultivator has little interest in its betterment. Finally, the means 
of communication are very rudimentary. For all these reasons 
Western and Central Macedonia is in a miserable state, and will 
require large sums for its improvement. It will thus be for many 
years a source of serious expense to the Greek Government. 
The Drama-Kavalla district is, on the other hand, very prosper- 
ous, and may without exaggeration be called one of the richest 
countries in Europe. This good fortune it owes to the monopoly 
it practically possesses of supplying the best tobaccos. The 
cigarettes de luxe, not only in the East (including Egypt), but in 
the whole world, are all made with tobacco coming from this 
district. It has been calculated that a properly organised fiscal 
system will be able to extract from this gold mine over a million 
sterling a year. It is true that up to now the amount obtained 
has been less than that just given. This, however, is due to the 
faulty monopoly regime in force, a regime which has had two 
deplorable results: the one, the limitation of land under culti- 
vation (this had to be accorded to the monopoly company to 
induce it to accept the obligation of buying up all the tobacco 
produced); the other, stagnation in the industry of cigarette- 

2 In the sandjak of Serres the population was found in 1905 to be in great 
majority Greek in the south and Bulgarian in the north; but all the northern 
cazas, including the picturesque Byzantine town of Mélénikon, were handed 
over to Bulgaria after the treaty of Bucharet. As for the town of Serres 
itself, its completely Greek character was testified to by the sad events of 
July 1913. 
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making ; in fact, only the Ottoman Regie possessed the right to 
prepare cigarettes from tobacco; in consequence, the prosperous 
factories that existed before the creation of the monopoly have 
all emigrated to Cairo. Now, by a piece of good luck that must 
seem providential to the Greek Minister of Finance, the concession 
to the Ottoman Regie expired last June. Greece is, therefore, in 
a position to offer an admirable guarantee for the large loan that 
will be required for the improvements already mentioned in the 
poorer parts of Macedonia ; similar works will be required for the 
development of Epirus ; further, land will have to be bought from 
the Turkish beys to be given to the peasants and immigrant 
refugees ; and lastly, for the full exploitation of the country, two 
main railway lines will have to be built as soon as possible, an 
east and west one from Santi Quaranta to Salonica, and a north 
and south one from Larissa to Monastir for eventual shorter 
connexion with the European system. 

We must now glance for a moment at the military position 
round Kavalla. At the present moment Greece can effect its 
mobilisation for the defence of Salonica in plains admirably 
suited for defending the road from Sofia, and blocking the rail- 
way line from Xanthi-Dede-Agach. If, however, Bulgaria is in 
possession of Kavalla and Drama, the route to Serres is open. 
That means that the Greek concentration will have to take place 
to the west of the Struma River. A glance at the map will show 
that as the result of a small check, or simply of a sudden attack, 
Salonica will be in danger. Greek military circles are profoundly 
convinced that the Bulgarians intend carrying out such an attack ; 
hence their anxiety to possess this portion of Macedonia. 

Attention must also be drawn to the position of the island of 
Thasos in front of Kavalla. The possessor of the latter will cer- 
tainly require the former. You can no more separate the two 
than you can imagine Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight being 
in different hands. With their warships hiding in the Kavalla- 
Thasos channel and ready to emerge at any convenient oppor- 
tunity, the Bulgarians would be able seriously to menace the 
entrance of the Dardanelles as well as the communications in the 
Archipelago. The importance of the point will not escape 
British readers. 

It is indeed true that some people lay great stress on the 
commercial importance for Bulgaria of the harbour of Kavalla ; 
this argument will only appeal to those little versed in Balkan 
geography. At a short distance from Kavalla lies the harbour 
of Porto-Lago. Now a line from the latter to Chaskeui (the 
preliminary studies of this line are already terminated) possesses 
several advantages over a possible Kavalla-Tatar-Bazarjik line. 
It is shorter (105 as against 160 miles), the ground it passes over 
is less mountainous, and it leads more directly to the centre of 
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Bulgaria. We must remember, too, that Kavalla is an open 
roadstead. A French company that has just lately studied the 
project calculates that it will require 2,000,000l. to construct a 
port at Kavalla. Half this sum will suffice for Porto-Lago. It 
is of some interest to point out that the arguments tending to 
prove that Kavalla as a harbour is of no importance to Bulgaria 
were developed most exhaustively by the Bulgarians themselves 
between the dates October 1912 and July 1913. In October 1912 
Admiral Coundourioti, after taking Thasos, advised his Govern- 
ment that the occupation of Kavalla would be a simple matter. 
The Greek Government preferred in a spirit of conciliation to 
leave this to the Bulgarian armies. As soon as the Bulgarians 
took Kavalla they demanded Salonica, which they actually 
attacked in July 1913. I must again repeat that Greek military 
circles are convinced that Bulgaria is at the present moment 
asking for the south-eastern portion of Macedonia only for the 
facilities it provides for an attack on Salonica. But it is not the 
Greeks alone who believe this. All those who know the East 
well are of the same opinion. Dr. Dillon in his articles on 
‘Europe in 1914’ says (Daily Telegraph, January 2, 1915): 
*‘ Kavalla is a Greek district. Its population has grown enor- 
mously since the Balkan War, and its value to the nation is con- 
siderable. No motive worth weighing can be adduced why 
Greece should hand over her own people and territory to a 
foreign and nowise friendly State to be annexed and assimilated. 
Lastly, it must be admitted that the only consideration that 
might tell with a statesman, the hope that the concession 
demanded would be final and sufficient, must be set aside as 
worthless. For Bulgaria would not be sated by Kavalla. She 
would seize Salonica after that at the first favourable occasion, 
and would do her best to create one’ (the italics are my own). 
We must now turn our attention for a moment to Western 
Macedonia, as some people, recognising the impossibility of the 
abandonment of S.E. Macedonia, have suggested concessions in 
the Edessa-Yennitsa region. This presupposes Serbian conces- 
sions, in favour of Bulgaria, extending beyond the western bank 
of the Axius (the Vardar). The district affected is, thanks to its 
plains and waterfalls, the richest in Macedonia after Kavalla. 
The Greeks predominate. The census of 1905 gives for the 
population of Edessa or Vodena (the first capital of ancient 
Macedonia) 14,149 Greeks, as against 5770 Bulgarians; for 
Yennitsa 14,107 and 3482 respectively. But when we study the 
question from the military point of view it becomes immediately 
apparent that the abandonment to Bulgaria of these districts (or 
even of one of them only) would be equivalent to national suicide 
for Greece. The Bulgarians would be in a position to lay their 
2a2 
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hands on the railway line from Salonica to Athens at any 
moment, and so cut off Macedonia from the rest of Greece. We 
need only to remember that last December a few comitadjis blew 
up in Serbian territory the great railway bridge over the Vardar 
to prevent supplies reaching Serbia from Salonica. Moreover, 
on the western side of Macedonia and to the south of Edessa a 
large plain extends beyond Cozani right up to the Pass of 
Sarantaporos (near the ancient Pydna). Should the Bulgarians 
make a sudden attack in this direction and seize this famous 
defile, Hellenism would be shut in within the narrow borders 
assigned to Greece by the Treaty of Berlin. This danger of 
a sudden attack is not a chimerical one. The occupation of 
Eastern Roumelia in 1885, of Krushovon in 1903, the Salonica 
affair of July 1913, and other events prove convincingly that 
this method of warfare has become the traditional policy of 
the Bulgarians. Competent observers are convinced, as we have 
seen, that they will resort to it again. I may add that the 
Bulgarians themselves have never stated that they will be 
contented with only a part of Macedonia. They ask for the 
whole. The proof of this statement can be found in the 
illuminating letter from Sofia written by M. Charles Rivet, and 
published in the Temps of November 27, 1914. This writer is 
very friendly to the Bulgarians. His whole correspondence, 
based on declarations of responsible Bulgarian statesmen, will 
well repay study. 

I have referred incidentally to the territorial claims of Bul- 
garia on Serbia. It has been advanced in several quarters that 
Greece was opposed in principle to any such concessions by 
Serbia. This is not the case. She does not wish in any way to 
restrict the action of her ally except in regard to two points on 
which she must for her own safety make certain reserves. These 
two points are: First, if Bulgarian territory extends to the west 
of the river Vardar, Greece must claim back the small enclave 
of Doiran; and secondly, Bulgarian territory must not include 
the district of Monastir. I shall say a word or two about both 
these points. 

Doiran is situated in the district lying between the rivers 
Struma and Vardar, and separates the chain of the Belés moun- 
tains from the latter river. It is only some forty miles distant _ 
from Salonica as the crow flies, and is on the direct road to this 
town, the road followed by the railway from Constantinople. 
Thus, although its economic importance is nil, its strategic sig- 
nificance is great. When the first Serbo-Greek convention was 
signed at Salonica (May 13, 1913), Doiran was adjudged to 
Greece; at the definitive convention (Belgrade, June 1913) it 
was handed over to Serbia. Greece, in fact, could not refuse this 
mark of confidence to its ally, Serbia, to whom she had already 
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granted commercial privileges at Salonica. The matter is on quite 
a different footing if the nation to whom Doiran is to be conceded 
styles Salonica the Mecca of the Bulgarians.* An English 
authority supports this contention. A leading article in the 
Morning Post (December 18, 1914), attributed by common 
report to an excellent judge in military matters, says: ‘The 
fighting in the last Greco-Bulgarian War showed that the 
defences of Salonica are the hills above Kavalla and at the gorge 
where the Vardar passes the last defile. These positions, there- 
fore, Greece needs for its own safety.’ The last defile of the 
Vardar, commonly known as the Demir-Kapou (the Iron Gates), 
is a little to the north of Doiran. Need I add anything further? 

Greece wishes the Serbians to possess Monastir in preference 
to the Bulgarians ; for we must remember that the Greeks hold 
an overwhelming position in this town. A writer whom the 
Bulgarians often quote says ‘A Monastir les Grecs tiennent le 
haut du pavé’ ( La Macédoine, by Victor Bérard, Paris, 1897). 
Monastir supplies the best instructors, male and especially 
female, for the Greek schools in Macedonia. In ,the same way © 
the best doctors, lawyers, and merchants come from here. What 
would happen if the Bulgarians took possession of Monastir? 
We have only to recollect the complete destruction by fire of 
Anchialos in 1906, and of Serres in 1913. 

The frontier, too, separating Serbia and Greece, was set up 
in this neighbourhood not as a strategic frontier but as a line 
of division between friends, just a few posts in the middle of 
an immense plain. The road to Sarantaporos would thus be 
open to the Bulgarians, as already indicated. Should Monastir 
be allotted to Bulgaria, Greece would have no point of contact 
with Serbia, and, in addition, the shortest road from Athens 
to Europe would be controlled at this point. The importance 
of these considerations is obvious. The Albanian Question must 
also not be lost sight of. For five centuries the Turks have used 
the Albanian people as their instrument for terrorising both 
Serbians and Greeks, and creating unrest on the frontiers. This 
power the Bulgarians at Monastir would possess. Events 
occurring at the present moment dispense me from labouring 
this point. 

The Serbians, even those most anxious to come to some 
permanent agreement with Bulgaria, are in complete accord 
with the Greeks on these matters. 

When the safety of their present possessions is not in 
jeopardy, the Greeks are quite ready to make concessions, even 


* This was the actual phrase used by King Ferdinand of Bulgaria when 
speaking to Queen Olga of Greece at a dinner given by the late King George 
to his host and ally at Salonica (December 1912), and yet in this Mecca the 
number of the faithful amounts to barely more than half per cent. of the 
population. 
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in districts in which the Greek element preponderates largely 
over the Bulgarian. Thus the Greek Government has stated 
that it will make no claims with regard to Adrianople and the 
Enos-Midia line. It is true that quite lately the Bulgarians 
have begun to say that they take no interest in these districts 
owing to the large Greek population, and this in spite of the fact 
that their committees founded in Sofia. were entitled Macedono- 
Adrianopolitan Committees. It is really difficult to see the con- 
sistency of their attitude. How can they have any claim to 
Drama-Kavalla and to Salonica, once you admit the principle that 
the majority determine the nationality? But in truth their 
policy is obvious. The important point for them is to push back 
the Greek and the Serb. Once this is done, the Turk can be dealt 
with at their leisure. 

But now another argument makes its appearance. Since 
Greece is ready to renounce territory peopled largely by Greeks, 
why cannot she give up in addition other districts for the sake 
of forming a powerful Balkan Confederation? I have already 
dealt with the main reasons, reasons that are overwhelmingly 
strong, and I must emphasise the fact that at Bucharest Greece 
ceded all that it was strategically possible for her tocede. After 
the heaviest sacrifices in men and money, Greece was in military 
occupation of territories situated in Northern Macedonia and 
in Western Thrace; ‘she gave up to Serbia Yevgheli, Doiran, 
and Petsovo ; while to Bulgaria she restored all Western Thrace 
from Xanthi to Dede-Agach, and in addition Central and North- 
Eastern Macedonia, viz. the districts of Stroumnitsa, Petritsi, 
Kresna, Djoumaya, Mélénikon, and Nevrokop. At the Confer- 
ence of Bucharest M. Venizélos wished at first to retain for 
Greece the Xanthi-Dede-Agach littoral, where the Greeks are 
much wealthier and infinitely more numerous than the Bul- 
garians ; but he finally gave way in view of the necessity for the 
Bulgarians to have a port on the Aegean Sea (the same argu- 
ment is now made use of to justify a claim to Kavalla). And 
what was the result of this proof of Greek moderation? From 
the territories ceded to Bulgaria, nearly 100,000 Greeks were 
deprived of their belongings and driven forth like lepers. Further 
sacrifices will always entail the same results; they will be taken 
as a proof of Greek weakness, and Bulgaria will continue to 
demand a wider ‘ place in the sun.’ I venture to say that the 
accusation of Greek rapacity is a myth. I hope it will not be 
thought presuming on my part to suggest that if Bulgaria must 
have compensation, this can come most advantageously from 
Serbia and Roumania, both of which countries can be easily and 
justly indemnified from the spoils of Austria-Hungary. It has 
been said that Greece can increase in two directions : in Southern 
Albania and in Asia Minor. But what is Southern Albania with- 
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out Valona? Merely the Dodecanese without Rhodes, and 
besides there is the question of governing the Albanians. As 
for the coast of Asia Minor, which contains 1} millions of 
Hellenic inhabitants, Greece could only accept it on one condi- 
tion, viz. not to be forced to give up her strategic frontier border- 
ing on Bulgaria, otherwise she will be at the mercy of a coali- 
tion of Bulgaria and the Power holding the interior of Asia Minor. 
As an Athenian newspaper put it in a somewhat florid style: 
To offer Smyrna to Greece on condition that she gives up Edessa- 
Yennitsa or Kavalla-Drama is to offer poison in a golden cup. 

I may be allowed to draw attention to the peculiar position of 
Greece. There are in all at least some 8 million Greeks in the 
world. The free kingdom of Greece included before the late 
wars less than one third of these, and at the present moment a 
little more than one half inhabit this country. The disproportion 
is great, and almost without parallel in the history of modern 
Europe. On the final settlement after the present War Greece 
must be ready, as has often occurred before, to deal with a large 
immigration from those parts that will be left practically 
without hope of ever being united to the mother country. It is 
only fair that enough territory should be conceded to her to 
enable her adequately to establish these immigrants. Greece 
will certainly strain every nerve to secure just treatment for those 
who have for so many centuries, and in the face of the 
greatest oppression, upheld her language, her traditions, and her 
civilisation. 

There is one other point I should like to touch on before 
concluding. Why should Bulgaria claim favourable treatment 
(at the expense of others) from the Powers forming the Triple 
Entente? 

Is it for services rendered? Of what nature were these 
services? How does she explain her menaces to Serbia, forcing 
the latter to withdraw troops from the Austrian front? or her 
soldiers masquerading as comitadjis whose mission was to cut 
up the railway lines to Greece and Roumania, the only means of 
communication left to the Serbians? And what about the 
officers, guns, munitions, and gold sent through Bulgaria to Con- 
stantinople to decide the Turks on war? And yet Bulgaria 
claims compensation from Greece, which has, without stint and 
without bargaining, rendered signal services to some of the Allies. 

Or is it because some Sofia papers have suggested that the 
Bulgarian army should be thrown into the scale against the 
Serbians? But everybody knows that Bulgaria can with 
difficulty keep under arms 90,000 to 100,000 men, while Greece 
has at the present moment 123,000 men with the Colours. Ona 
war footing the numbers would be about equal, but Greece has the 
prestige of victory, a better staff, and a good frontier. And that is 
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why the ‘ Prussians of the Balkans,’ as they used to style them- 
selves, have not dared, and will not dare, to move against Serbia. 
They have of course also to take into account the easy invasion 
of their territory by Roumania. 

One aspect of the question is sometimes lost sight of, and that 
is that the final victory of Austria and Turkey would spell disaster 
for Bulgaria. Let me quote the Sofia correspondent of The 
Times, who is, as is well known, by no means unsympathetic to 
the Bulgarians : ‘ Bulgaria clearly has little to hope for from the 
success of the Central Powers. Turkey, in the event of their 
being victorious, would demand the restitution of a portion of her 
former European dominions, while Austria, after absorbing Serbia, 
would seize the long-coveted route to Salonica, excluding Bul- 
garia from all Western Macedonia’ (December 9, 1914). The 
Paris Temps in a leader comes to the same conclusion : ‘ On ne 
peut douter que |’Autriche victorieuse s’installerait elle-méme 
sur la route de Salonique, et qu’elle donnerait 4 son alliée turque 
des compensations du cété de la Thrace, cette Thrace pour 
laquelle la Bulgarie parait aujourd’hui professer un dédain 
singulier’ (November 28, 1914). 

I have attempted to examine the Macedonian Question from 
the Greek point of view as fairly as I can. I trust I have con- 
vinced the reader that Greece deserves to be left in full possession 


of all the territory she at present occupies. I must add that 
Greece remains as anxious as ever to renew the Balkan confedera- 
tion, which has been the dream of Tricoupis as well as of 
Venizélos, and should the Government of King Ferdinand 
abandon its present policy, Greece would not raise objection to 
even greater territorial acquisitions by Bulgaria than those she 
can herself hope for. 


A. ANDREADEs, 
Professor at the University of Athens. 


Postscript.—The desire of limiting myself to as little space as 
possible has obliged me to leave on one side perhaps one of the 
best arguments in favour of the Greek cause. In March 1912, 
before the Balkan Wars, a formal treaty on the question of the 
proportion of each nationality to be represented in the Turkish 
Parliament, then about to be elected, was entered into between 
the Greek and Bulgar political chiefs at Constantinople. Accord- 
ing to this treaty, which from the very beginning was made 
public, eighteen seats were allotted to the Greeks in the provinces 
of Adrianople, Salonica, and Monastir, as against only six to 
the Bulgars. This proves more clearly than anything else that 
the proportion of the two elements in the contested districts was 
admitted to be three to one. 
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SCIENCE AND LOGIC 


A RECENT article by a logician in the Quarterly Review is entitled 
“The Logic of Thought and the Logic of Science.’ It is always 
risky to assume that a logician means what he says, for one effect 
of the study of logic on the student is to deprive him of the 
ability to express his meaning with accuracy, but, taken in the 
ordinary meaning of the words, this title indicates that in the 
opinion of this logician there are two different logics, one of 
Thought and another of Science, and that thought is something 
apart from science, and science something apart from thought. 
This view is supported by the whole trend of the essay, though 
it is true that there are passages in which he seems to hedge, as 
when he says ‘ There is a sense in which there can be no special 
logic of science. So far as we reason, in science as elsewhere, 
our reasoning comes within the sphere of ordinary logic. But 
the fact still remains,’ etc. Notwithstanding this admission, the 
rest of the essay insists on the importance of a logic of science 
distinct from the logic of thought, and even gives to the former 
a special title, that of methodology, in order to emphasise the 
distinction. 

Now, it is quite true that there are different modes or processes 
of reasoning, and that each mode hasits appropriate field ; but to 
suppose that science can be pursued without thought, or that 
there is any special process of reasoning peculiar to science, is 
such a crazy notion, and shows such ignorance of what science is 
and of what thought is, as could hardly exist in the mind of 
anyone but a logician. 

Setting aside certain special views, such as that of Professor 
Karl Pearson, that science means statistics, the prevalent view, 
both of the man who devotes himself to science and of the man 
of business or of politics who does not, is that science is some- 
thing apart from common knowledge, more certain, more accu- 
rate, less fallible, and superior in every way. They would both 
consider that the knowledge that it is raining is common know- 
ledge, and the knowledge that the sun is in Capricorn is scientific 
knowledge ; that knowledge that comes to us unsought, by com- 
merce with the world around us, is common knowledge; and 
knowledge that is gained by looking down a microscope or mixing 
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liquids in a test-tube is science ; that knowledge that is expressed 
in common words, such as spirit of salt, is common knowledge, 
and knowledge that is expressed in uncommon words, such as 
hydrogen chloride, is science. This is all rubbish. 

A chess-player who is reckless of his pieces will turn the box 
upside down on the table, so that the men are in a disorderly 
heap. He then sets each piece in its proper place upon the 
board. The men are the very same men, but from being in a 
chaotic heap, without order or arrangement, they are now 
arranged in an orderly disposition, each bearing a definite relation 
towards its immediate fellows and towards all the rest. They 
form a system. They are no longer higgledy-piggledy, but are 
organised. Substitute facts for the chessmen, and the difference 
is very much the same as the difference between science and 
common knowledge. Apart from making them ready to play, the 
orderly arrangement of the chessmen has many advantages. It 
enables us to find, easily and instantly, any piece we want. To 
find any one man in the heap we should have to turn the whole 
heap over : now we can put our hand on a piece in a moment. 
To count the men in the heap would be comparatively slow and 
laborious and uncertain, but, now they are arranged in order, it 
is easy to count them rapidly and with accuracy. Eight men in 
@ row, four rows—thirty-two. When they were in an un- 
organised heap it was quite impossible to tell, without careful 
and comparatively prolonged search, whether all were there or 
not, and if not, what piece was missing; whether all belonged 
to the same set; whether any piece was redundant; how many 
pieces there were of each colour and of each shape, and so forth. 
Now that they are arranged on an orderly system, each item of 
information can be ascertained at a glance. In short, by organis- 
ing our pieces into a system we not only gain time, labour, and 
exactitude, but our attention is immediately called to things that 
without this organisation we should never have seen at all. 

This is very much the difference between common knowledge 
and science. Common knowledge is not, indeed, an entirely 
unorganised heap of facts. Without some organisation there can 
be no knowledge at all, but the difference between common know- 
ledge and science is that common knowledge is loosely and crudely 
organised, on a plan that is often vague, and that groups facts 
together according to superficial resemblances, and separates 
them according to differences that are conspicuous though they 
may be unimportant; while science aims at a precise arrange- 
ment, upon a fixed principle that shall take account of funda- 
mental resemblances beneath superficial difference, and funda- 
mental differences beneath superficial resemblance. It is a 
mistake to suppose that science, or scientific knowledge, is neces- 
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sarily more certain or more accurate than common knowledge. 
Men of science, if they are worthy of the name, certainly do 
strive after certainty and exactness, but they must be the first to 
admit that they frequently fail to attain either. Astronomy is 
by common admission the most certain and the most exact of the 
natural sciences, but astronomers were in doubt for years, and 
for aught I know may still be in doubt, whether there are or are 
not rectilinear markings on the surface of Mars; and as to exact- 
ness, they cannot determine within ten thousand miles the 
distance of the earth from the sun. It is the same in other 
sciences. Whether acquired qualities are or are not inherited has 
been keenly debated by biologists for years. Ethnologists cannot 
fix within ten thousand years the date at which a flint weapon 
was chipped out by the maker ; and the same uncertainty and want 
of exactness prevail in all other sciences. But such common 
knowledge as who reigns at this moment in England, or where 
Paris is situated, is quite certain; and such common knowledge 
as the number of days in the week, or the number of months in 
the year, is quite exact. The knowledge that it is raining may 
be common knowledge, or, if it fits into a system, if it is taken 
in connexion with the contact of a body of warm, moist air with a 
stratum of cold air, it may be scientific knowledge. The man 
who accumulates knowledge of recondite matters, such as fossil 
elephants or fungous plants, is usually called a scientific man ; 
but if he heaps up his facts without order or arrangement, as 
many men who are cailed scientific do, he is much less scientific 
than the grocer round the corner, who keeps his books on a good 
system, and has all his facts of stock and price so arranged that 
he can lay his hand on any one of them at a moment’s notice. 
Science, in short, is order and arrangement, systematisation and 
organisation ; and that knowledge is most scientific, not which is 
labelled with the longest and strangest titles, not which is gained 
by the use of the microscope or the telescope, not which is gained 
by experiment, not which is the subject of statistical treatment, 
but which is organised and arranged upon the best system—on 
the system that is best and most appropriate for the purpose in 
view. 

It is not that common knowledge is not organised at all. It is 
organised. It must be, for it is the organisation of experiences 
that converts them into knowledge. An experience that cannot 
be relegated to its place in the system of knowledge is not know- 
ledge in any proper sense of the word. It is the incorporation 
of a new fact into the system of facts already known that 
constitutes knowledge of that fact. That is what knowledge 
consists in. That is the nature of knowledge. To know a 
thing is not to attach a name to it, but to refer it to its 
place in the system of knowledge that we have already 
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organised. When I was a boy at school I took to my master a 
pebble that I had picked up, and asked him what it was. He 
was something of a humorist, and replied that it was ‘common 
jasper.’ I was quite satisfied, and thought I now knew what 
the stone was. Of course, I was mistaken, but I shared with 
many of my elders the delusion that when I had attached a name 
to a thing I knew more about it than I did before. I did not; 
but if I had had in my mind a classification of stones, in which 
one class was the class of jaspers, I should have gained a real 
addition to my knowledge ; for now the new fact would have fitted 
into its place in the system of my previous knowledge. The 
systematisation of knowledge begins with the dawn of intelli- 
gence. When a child drops its bottle on to the floor, and breaks 
it, the child has a new experience, an experience which is not yet 
knowledge, for there is as yet no system of knowledge into which 
it can fit. Presently the child bangs its toy against the side of 
its crib, and breaks the toy. Now there are materials for know- 
ledge. This experience of breakage can be compared and assimi- 
lated to the previous instance. The child, if it could speak, 
might say ‘ Hullo! things break : when they get a bang, things 
break.’ He has begun to organise his experiences, to arrange his 
facts, to form a system of knowledge. In short, he has begun 
to be incipiently or rudimentarily scientific. 

The main difference between the organisation of facts into 
common knowledge and their organisation into science is, besides 
the differences already stated, that the assimilation and differen- 
tiation of facts which constitutes common knowledge is done 
without deliberation, without attention to the doing, almost with- 
out intention. It is, as it were, instinctive, or automatic. The 
organisation of facts into science, on the other hand, is effected 
deliberately and intentionally, with care and conscious effort, 
with consideration and solicitude to discover the best system 
for the purpose in hand. The likenesses and differences that 
immediately present themselves are not necessarily accepted. 
We search for those which are fundamental and important, and 
erect our system accordingly. 

When the chessmen are arranged on a formal system, it is 
immediately apparent whether all are there, and, if not, which 
is missing ; and when our knowledge is arranged upon a formal 
system, it is at once apparent whether there are gaps in it. The 
appreciation that our knowledge is defective in any particular 
at once sets us to supply the defect, and as scientific knowledge 
is always defective, it follows that search for knowledge, or in- 
vestigation, becomes inseparable from science, so that, to many 
people, science means investigation, and nothing else. The very 
fact that these gaps in our knowledge exist shows that the 
missing knowledge is more recondite, less easily attained, than 
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the knowledge we possess ; and that it needs pains, and perhaps 
specially devised means, to secure it. This is why science is 
associated with the microscope and other instruments, with the 
laboratory, and with the special means of investigation that we 
call experiment. But though investigation is necessary to the 
advance and improvement of science, it is no necessary part of 
science. It is quite possible to reorganise our knowledge as it 
stands, and this reorganisation into a system constitutes it 
science. 

It will be seen from this explanation of the nature of science, 
and of its relation to common knowledge, that to speak of the 
logic of thought as a thing apart from the logic of science is 
sheer nonsense. Science is knowledge; knowledge is the result 
of thought acting on experience. Science is organised know- 
ledge, and knowledge cannot be organised except by thought. 
A logic which is a logic of the one must be a logic of the other, 
and the notion that there can be a separate logic of each can 
only arise from confusion and ignorance of the nature of science 
on the one hand, and the nature of thought on the other. 

What science is has been explained. It is now necessary to 
show what logic is. It is remarkable, and it is little to the credit 
of logicians, that though they have studied logic for two thou- 
sand years, they don’t know what it is. Logicians are al! agreed 
that one of the important tasks of logic is to teach the art of 
definition, and every text-book of logic contains a chapter on 
this subject: yet in two thousand years logicians have not suc- 
ceeded in defining logic! It is necessary, therefore, to take the 
task out of their hands; and there is no difficulty about it. 

Logic is the science and art of reasoning. As a science, it 
should discover and explain how reasoning is conducted ; it should 
set forth systematically the nature of the reasoning processes ; and, 
as preparatory and ancillary to this task, it should discover and 
explain the preparatory and ancillary processes of assertion and 
denial, of generalisation, classification, definition, and so forth. 
As an art, logic should first teach how statements ought to be 
made—that is, how to assert and how to deny, how to avoid 
the faults of assertion and denial, such as obscurity, confusion, 
unintelligibility, self-contradiction, equivocation, bivocation, un- 
certainty, and so forth. Next, it should teach the art of reason- 
ing in all three of its processes. It should teach, in Deduction, 
all that may be inferred from a given postulate, and how these 
inferences are to be attained—in short, the rules or canons of 
inference. In Induction it should teach how to proceed to new 
knowledge from knowledge already acquired, how to choose a 
datum, how to find a premiss, and the differences between fact, 
hypothesis, conjecture, and surmise. In Analogy, it should 
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teach the comparison of relations. Epistemology is not, properly 
speaking, a part of logic, but it is so intimately connected with 
induction that a chapter on what we may legitimately accept as 
true, on probability, likelihood, and so forth, would not be out 
of place in a book on logic; nor would it be irrelevant to discuss 
the true nature of cause and effect. Logic, as at present taught, 
does not do any of these things; and at long length its incom- 
petence is at last begun to be recognised. The logic of tradi- 
tion is being attacked on all sides, and has practically no de- 
fenders. It is high time, indeed, that there should be a new logic, 
but the new logic will not be a logic of science exclusively or 
specially. A competent logic will suffice to regulate the state- 
ments and reasonings of science as well as those of common 
knowledge. Such a logic is sorely needed in both domains. 

Some years ago logic was a compulsory subject in the 
examination for the M.D. of London University, and I think 
for other higher degrees there, but it has long been rejected from 
the curriculum. It was included, no doubt, because the authori- 
ties recognised how important it is that a physician should be 
able to make clear statements and to reason aright: it was 
rejected, no doubt, because it was found that logic, as taught, 
did not help him to do either the one or the other. There is, 
indeed, a crying need of a knowledge of logic by physicians, 
especially physicians for mental diseases, and by other men of 
science; but when I speak of a knowledge of logic, I do not 
mean, as logicians mean, by logic a description of the methods 
by which men of science attain their results. I mean a know- 
ledge and a practice of clear statement and of valid reasoning. 
How great is the need of such knowledge and practice a few 
examples will show. 

I do not think that any Society of Engineers would accept, 
as a subject of discussion, the problem of the impact of an 
irresistible force upon an immoveable body, and I doubt whether 
any Physical Society would permit a discussion upon immaterial 
matter. Even if the title were altered to unsubstantial matter, 
most likely some member of the Council would be shrewd enough 
to see that a contradiction in terms is not any less a contradic- 
tion in terms for being half concealed behind a bivocation. In 
Psychical Societies we are more liberal—or less discerning. No 
qualms assailed the Council of the British Medical Association 
when it was proposed to discuss, at the annual meeting of 1914, 
the subject of unconscious consciousness. It is true that this 
was not the actual title of the paper. It was called ‘The Un- 
conscious’ merely, but no one supposed that it referred to stocks 
and stones, planets or ions, houses or furniture, attraction or 
repulsion, or other unconscious things. What was meant, what 
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was understood, what was explicitly avowed in the course of 
the discussion, was the Unconscious Mind, or Unconscious Con- 
sciousness. One speaker defined the unconscious as ‘those 
mental processes not accompanied by awareness,’ and evidently 
thought he had successfully hidden the contradiction in terms 
of ‘ conscious processes not accompanied by consciousness ’ behind 
the bivocation. Another triumphantly proposed that conscious 
consciousness and unconscious consciousness should be united 
under the name ‘ psyche,’ and considered that the difficulty of 
conceiving unconscious consciousness would thus be surmounted. 
If either the writer of the paper, or the speakers to it, or any 
member of the Council of the Section, had had an elementary 
knowledge of a competent logic, such a paper could not have 
been permitted, could not have been discussed, could not have 
been read, could not have been written. As it is, the discussion 
took place, and is recorded at length in the unashamed pages 
of the British Medical Journal. The dodge of playing upon 
words and faking new discoveries by attaching new names to 
familiar things is a favourite one with the Germans, and for 
want of a little logic our alienists accept these pseudo-discoveries 
with enthusiasm. It was a German Swiss who read this paper, 
but whether or not his tongue was in his cheek I do not know. 

Another instance of energy wasted and effort misdirected for 
want of a little logic is seen in the surmise of the Mendelians, 
which, for want of logic, they state as a fact, that feeble-minded- 
ness is due to the absence of a ‘unit character.’ Feeble-minded- 
ness is defect of mind, and defect of mind may exist in any 
degree, from the merely dull man, who is a little below the 
average standard, to the degraded idiot who cannot learn to 
walk, and has not sense enough to feed himself; so that if 
it is due to absence of a ‘ unit character,’ there must be, not 
one unit character, but an infinite number, one corresponding 
with each grade of defect. Professor Karl Pearson gravely proves 
by statistics that the Mendelians are wrong, but no statistics are 
needed, and no disproof is needed. The onus of proving such 
an astonishing assertion is on those who make it, and until some 
evidence is brought forward we need not waste time in con- 
sidering it. Up to now, not a rag of evidence has been adduced. 
It needs but little logic to recognise this, but when had a 
Mendelian any logic? 

Professor Karl Pearson delights in exposing the pretensions 
of the Mendelians, and the task is both inviting and easy, but 
in his own armour there are gaping deficiencies which a little 
logic would supply. In a soaring flight of prophecy he predicts 
the time when ‘the category of cause and effect’ shall be 
abolished, and he tooks forward to this time as the oulmination 
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and apotheosis of science. He does not seem to know that in 
this prediction he has been forestalled by a poet with a much 
sounder logic, as well as a more picturesque mode of expression, 
who prophesies that : 


Cause and Effect shall from their thrones be hurled, 
And universal chaos whelm the ruined world, 


or words to that effect; and there is no doubt that the poet's 
foresight is much more accurate than the professor’s. Logic 
shows clearly enough that if cause and effect could be dethroned, 
or if their category could be abolished, which I take it is much 
the same thing, the universe, or at any rate our appreciation 
of it, would be reduced to chaos. However, fortunately for the 
universe, and for cause and effect, the human mind is so con- 
stituted that it cannot do without this category, and chaos is 
postponed. 

A few years ago there was a discussion at the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association, which is named on the same principle as 
the black beetle, upon the justifiability, in certain cases, of punish- 
ing lunatics. I pointed out that lunatics in asylums are con- 
stantly punished in various ways, by stopping their pocket money, 
their tobacco, their leave on parole, their attendance at amuse- 
ments and revels, and so forth, but I was shouted down by a 
chorus of denial. ‘Punishments! Nonsense! These are 
merely withdrawals of privileges. We dare not call them 
punishments, and therefore they are not punishments.’ Another 
instance of the power of the fallacy of bivocation to blind the 
mind’s eye to plain facts. 

In 1911 Dr. McDougall, one of the ablest of English psycho- 
logists, published a large book, representing many months of 
labour, on the relation between Mind and Body, and sum- 
marised therein the views on the same subject of many prede- 
cessors. A knowledge of a competent logic would have taught 
him and them that the problem is insoluble, and is in psychology 
what squaring the circle is in mathematics. Nay, it is still more 
completely insoluble, for we can square the circle to any degree 
of approximation that we choose, but we cannot approximate in 
the least the gap between Mind and Body. 

It is in logic itself, however, that the want of logic is felt 
most severely. The riot of illogicality in books on logic is quite 
amazing. lLogicians enumerate nine or ten ‘ quantities’ in pro- 
positions, and declare that there are only two. They say there 
is only one mode of reasoning, and they employ many, but they 
never employ the one mode that they say is the only one. They 
say they cannot frame a proposition with any other verb than 
‘is’ or ‘are,’ and in the very proposition in which they make 
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the assertion they use the verbs ‘cannot’ and ‘frame.’ They 
write chapters on definition, but they cannot define logic, nor 
any of its principal terms. They warn the student against am- 
biguity, and they admit and proclaim that the model proposi- 
tion of logic—All men are mortal—is ambiguous ; and though the 
ambiguity is easily removed, they never attempt to rectify it. 
They lay down certain rules for reasoning, and describe certain 
fallacies in reasoning, and their fallacies are not breaches of their 
own rules, so that it is easy to commit the most glaring fallacy 
without infringing a single rule of logic. In short, the logic of 
the text-books and of the University classrooms is the most 
illogical scheme that ever was conceived outside of Bedlam. 
Time was when logic was the most important of the three 
subjects that alone entered into a liberal education. For 
centuries it was the chief and almost the only subject of discus- 
sion among learned men, until one fine day Francis Bacon showed 
learned men that for centuries they had been marking time with 
immense exertion, and had not advanced one step. He implored 
them to cast away the study of logic and betake themselves to 
subjects more fruitful; and the world followed his advice, and 
built up the stupendous fabric of science that we now so much 
admire. But although the logic of Aristotle and the Schools was 
never anything but a shackle and a drag upon the progress of 
knowledge, knowledge cannot progress without logic. The 
wonderful advance of science is due to the employment of a logic 
that men of science have undeliberately and almost unwittingly 
invented for themselves as they went along. But this logic has 
never become a science. Whewell and Mill tried to organise it 
into a system, but they failed. Novices pick it up by seeing it 
practised by others, and by practising it themselves, just as nurses 
_in the old days picked up nursing, and physicians and surgeons, in 
older days still, picked up their knowledge of their professions by 
seeing others practise, and without ever being formally taught. 
But the time is coming when logic will have to be taught. 
Not the trash that goes by the name of logic in the Universities 
and the text-books, but the real science and art of statement and 
reasoning as they should be carried out in practice, as well in 
business, in politics, in the common affairs of every-day life, as 
in science—in short, in every field in which clear statement and 
valid reasoning are required, and where are they not? The old 
logic of Aristotle and the Schools is in its death-agony. Its 
professors still expound its futilities and absurdities in their class- 
rooms and text-books, but no one except their dwindling classes 
pays any heed tothem. They make no attempt to defend it from 
the attacks that are now being made upon it from all sides, and 
for a good reason. They cannot defend it, because it is indefen- 
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sible. They cannot answer the attacks, because they are un- 
answerable ; and before long the whole ramshackle structure will 
be pulled down and swept away, and a new and competent logic 
will be erected on the site. 

When such a logic is taught, the time of learned Societies will 
not be wasted in discussing contradictions in terms ; the assertions 
of German professors will need to be supported by some attempt 
at evidence before they are accepted and lauded to the skies ; 
such fallacies as contradiction in terms and bivocation will be 
detected at sight; it will no longer be possible to violate all the 
accepted rules of reasoning and yet produce a perfectly valid 
argument, nor to perpetrate transparent fallacies that infringe 
no canon of reasoning ; and grave professors who set themselves 
up as censores scientiarum will no longer make themselves ridi- 
culous by proposing to abolish the ‘ category ’ of cause and effect, 
or by speaking of a logic of thought distinct from the logic of 


science. 
Cuas. A. MERCIER. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ‘NEW POLICY’ OF LICENSING 
REFORM 


(I) 
A REPLY FROM A BREWER 


Lorp Grey in his enthusiastic foreword to the article on 
Licensing Reform in the January number of this Review com- 
mends the ‘new policy’ described in it by Mr. Part to the 
serious consideration of readers. Any commendation from Lord 
Grey deserves attention, and perhaps, as he and Mr. Part 
can scarcely claim to represent ‘ disinterested management’ in 
the affairs of the Public-House Trust, whose merits they extol, 
and whose organisation is the suggested instrument of the ‘new 
policy,’ some remarks on the whole subject from one who is 
equally ‘interested’ in licensing questions may be admissible. 
The views of a brewer will of course not find favour with 
members of the United Kingdom Alliance for the Total and 
Immediate Suppression of the Liquor Traffic. They are not 
addressed to them. It would be waste of time. But moderate 
men may find some food for reflection in statements too seldom 
made in view of the printed activity of the teetotallers and the 
numerous Temperance Leagues and Societies. 

Probably the time is opportune for a clear realisation of the 
facts in regard to which licensing reform may or may not be 
required. With Lord Grey we all look for a ‘New Unity in our 
National Life’ which shall continue. We all must surely hope 
and desire that the New Unity should find expression in better 
temperance in all things, in greater liberty, in less interference 
one with another, in an upholding and support of the remarkable 
manifestation of character and independence and the better use 
of freedom which we are witnessing at this moment in the man- 
hood of our race. 

It is time to consider whether the evils of drunkenness, ‘ the 
despair of every patriot’ in Lord Grey’s estimation, can be dealt 
with by patriots who insist on legislating, and in a repressive 
manner, against matters which cannot be effectively touched 
by legislation at all. 

The desire or the weakness which results in drunkenness are 
themselves beyond the reach of the law. They are only to be 
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touched by quite different influences, with some of which Mr. 
Part deals : and here the failure of legal measures is indeed one 
of ‘the standing proofs of the helplessness of party politicians.’ 
The question of the prevention of drunkenness does not lend 
itself to settlement by party dispute. It was a deplorable pity 
that Sir William Harcourt allowed this and licensing questions 
to become party questions at all, tempted as politicians, if not 
statesmen, invariably are by the promise of votes. The spectacle 
of a Teetotal Party in the House of Commons is not really an 
edifying one, and its disgraceful bargain with the Government 
and with the Irish Party (in whose country intemperance is a 
much more crying evil than it is in England) over the licensing 
clauses of the notorious Budget of 1909-10 is a standing shame to 
it. A wider view and a freer sympathy are required for the 
solution of the question of intemperance than can be taken in 
the Party Whips’ room. 

One word more on Lord Grey’s paragraphs. He writes of 
the ‘ unproductive ’ expenditure of one hundred and sixty million 
pounds annually in alcoholic drink. I believe this one hundred 
and sixty million is a figure arrived at by the teetotallers and con- 
stantly quoted in order to shock the consciences of other people. 
They will have, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer whose politics 
they support is correct in his estimates, a much higher figure to 
name in the future. But is the expenditure—correctly or incor- 
rectly stated—unproductive? As regards beer alone, over fifty- 
two million bushels of malt and over sixty-two million pounds of 
hops used in one year in its manufacture surely represent some 
productiveness. And over 13,000,0001. added to the revenue is the 
produce of the beer duty—to be now very much increased— 
ignoring the licence duties altogether. In neither connexion 
can the expenditure be looked upon as ‘ unproductive.’ And if 
alcohol in any form restores the tired energies of the worker and 
invigorates his frame, then the expenditure is productive in 
perhaps the highest sense of all. 

Further, the expenditure of money in alcoholic drinks is, in 
Lord Grey’s estimation, ‘tending to the deterioration of our 
national manhood and to the impoverishment of our national 
resources which, depleted by war, it is more than ever necessary 
we should vigilantly conserve.’ Surely Lord Grey will admit 
that it is not the general expenditure under this head which 
could tend to such deterioration—even if there were a tendency, 
due to any cause, in that direction, which I dispute—but (as I 
readily agree with him) merely the over-expenditure by certain 
very few persons, whose self-control is insufficient, that tends 
to their individual deterioration and to the impoverishment of 
their individual resources. If it were otherwise, would Lord 
Grey be a party to the expenditure of the one hundred and sixty 
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million pounds by so much as being Founder of a Public-House 
Trust? Even ‘ disinterested management,’ if such can exist in 
conjunction with five-per-cent. dividends, would not absolve him. 

I feel sure he wrote that sentence without full consideration, 
and I am confident he agrees with me that alcohol is a great and 
valuable national asset, that beer at any rate is an important 
portion of the food of the people of this country—just as I agree 
with him that the misuse and abuse of these commodities are 
disgusting and criminal. 

We can probably thus stand on common ground while con- 
sidering Mr. Part’s arguments and their startling conclusion. 

Mr. Part sees the impossibility of endeavouring to insist on 
prohibition : he agrees that what he calls ‘pure malt and hop 
beer’ has valuable dietetic properties. And he estimates the 
wealth, power, and influence of the Trade in language which 
fairly takes away the breath of its astonished members. It is 
impossible to resist the feeling that, were he correct, the Trade 
would have escaped all the crushing blows which the Cocoa 
interest and the Teetotal Party have been able to deliver through 
the agency of a Radical Government. In the ‘true and 
permanent interest’ of the Trade he says that licensing reform 
is necessary, and that the ‘revolting conditions under which 
most of the drink of the country is purveyed are evidence of the 
urgency of the matter.’ 

Traders at any rate might differ from him in thinking that 
if their influence, power, wealth, and organisation are really so 
great, reform of the system which upheld them is necessary. 
And sober men who have acquaintance with the facts will not 
allow that the licensed houses of the country are ‘most’ of 
them, or even many of them, ‘revolting’ in their conditions. 

But even if one granted that Mr. Part was right and that 
the power of the Trade is as great as he declares and the public- 
houses belonging to them as ‘revolting,’ the question would be, 
first, whether these things created in people the desire or the 
weakness for over-indulgence in drink; and, secondly, whether 
Mr. Part’s suggestions for destroying these vast powers of the 
Trade by revolutionising the holding of licensed property would 
lessen the desire, strengthen the weakness, and incidentally 
improve the conditions existing in the public-houses. He is 
surely correct in saying that the powers of the Bench have, when 
exercised harshly and unsympathetically, discouraged the better 
class of man from entering the licensed Trade, and he makes a 
plea for more liberty and discretion being accorded to the 
publican, or at any rate to the Public-House Trust. The Legis- 
lature is largely responsible. By passing such measures as the 
clauses of the Children Act relating to licensed houses, a most 
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insulting and discouraging disability was thrust upon licensed 
victuallers. The strongest feeling was aroused amongst them 
by it. In my own personal knowledge cases occurred of men of 
high character and of means leaving the Trade, in which their 
families had for generations been respected and contented, in 
disgust at the slight put upon its members. The sort of prying 
supervision exercised in connexion with recent enactments and 
magisterial rules is indeed dear to the Radical politician, but not 
to liberal-minded men or to people of character and substance 
carrying on trade in practical partnership with the Revenue. 
And the immense taxation imposed on the Trade has undoubtedly 
driven men of capital to look elsewhere for investment. 

It has long been recognised by the Trade and by many 
Benches of magistrates—perhaps one can really say by all—that 
not disinterested management, but, on the contrary, interested 
management, is the best in every sense. 

Benches of magistrates, even those where teetotal principles 
are prominently represented, constantly insist on real responsi- 
bility, on a real monetary stake—in fact, an ‘interest ’—on the 
part of the licensee, in the business, even when they desire to 
place the utmost restriction and to exercise the maximum of 
magisterial and police control and interference. The two things 
are inconsistent. If men with real responsibility are wanted to 
invest their money in public-house management they must be 
trusted and left free from irritating supervision. In reality, 
disinterested management is unattainable. Even the Public- 
house Trust managers have to be given an ‘interest.’ They are 
paid a commission on the non-alcoholic takings. It has been 
known to have induced them to add to their ‘ interest’ by enter- 
ing spirituous liquors as mineral waters in their customers’ bills 
—to the surprise and the amusement of the customers. In its 
broader aspect it has been an acknowledged failure. In Norway 
and Sweden the system has many critics, and Mr. Part’s airy 
assumption of its infallibility and universal acceptance in those 
countries is not in accordance with the facts. The strongest 
diversities of opinion in regard to it prevail, and extend even to 
temperance reformers. In Norway the Samlag surplus profits 
were held to be much better applied than the Bolag profits in 
Gothenburg. The Norwegians said the Swedes were tempted to 
drink harder in order to pay their local rates through the pleasant 
medium of their own intoxication. In Norway the surplus profits 
were devoted to objects which the local authorities were not 
bound by law to support. But, if these were necessary objects and 
the money had to be found, one can hardly say the objection did 
not equally apply. And when the Norwegian Legislature inter- 
fered and diverted the profits to the State, it was because the 
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Samlag ‘disinterested’ managers were extending the drinking 
hours in order to pay for objects of ‘ public utility’ which the 
Norwegians, like the Swedes, preferred to do convivially. And 
conversion to the State merely gives the ‘interest’ another 
character. 

Mr. Part’s want of knowledge of both the Bolags and the 
Samlags is about level with that of most of his countrymen, 
and I commend him to the chapter on ‘ Interested Disinterested- 
ness’ in Mr. Edwin Pratt’s able and independent Survey of the 
Licensed Trade, published in 1908. 

There he will learn some facts as to the limited range of 
the companies in Norway and Sweden, the absurdities that have 
arisen in connexion with their working, and the amazingly high 
percentage of convictions for drunkenness as compared with 
this country, which nevertheless prevail where the companies 
operate and elsewhere. In fact, the prevention of drunkenness 
is not a matter that lends itself in the least degree to treatment 
by these methods. 

The Samlags and Bolags were able to change the method of 
distribution of spirits. |The bar sales declined. The bottle 
sales of ‘off’ traders increased. The Samlag directors 
calculated that for their sales of 410,000 litres of spirits in 
Christiania, the trade done by other retailers was 2,000,000 litres. 
And beer is not controlled by the Samlags. 

In Denmark, where practically no restrictions are attempted, 
a very much better condition of sobriety prevails than in either 
Sweden or Norway. In statistics before me, the convictions for 
drunkenness in Copenhagen are sixteen per thousand, as against 
fifty-two in Gothenburg. 

But Mr. Part is not really satisfied with the Public-House 
Trust as at present organised. He wants a complete and far- 
reaching change. It is no less than that the shareholders 
should be replaced by the State, who is also to take over the 
“monopoly ’ (of the necessity for which he is certain in one para- 
graph, and of the frightful danger of which he is convinced in 
other portions of the article), now acquired by the brewers of the 
country and the existing Public-House Trust Companies. And 
the Public-House Trusts are to manage all the houses for the 
State. 

Figures have been named by various bold guessers of the 
value of the licensed houses of the country. The Government 
is also engaged on these figures at present, and has, in four years, 
made a little progress that will now want revision. Sir Thomas 
Whittaker said that in 1904 the value of the on-licences in 
England and Wales only was 125,000,000/., and it was to be 
increased, either he or his friends ‘calculated,’ to 600,000,000. 
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after the Act of 1904 passed. It did pass. And whether this 
silly ‘calculation’ was right, or Sir Thomas Whittaker, or 
neither of them, it is at any rate certain that the value of the 
licensed houses of the country, whether an Irish Parliament 
would throw in theirs or not, represents a very startling sum 
for any Chancellor to ask for with a view to the purchase, even 
if he could persuade the House of Commons that ‘ disinterested 
State management’ was thereby to be secured, or that disin- 
terested management was either possible or desirable. 

Mr. Part has a much better way than State purchase to sug- 
gest—merely that the present owners should pay for their houses 
themselves over again, and then hand them to the State. After 
all, it is not a ‘new policy.’ It is our old friend the ‘ Time 
Limit ’—fourteen years he suggests—which Parliament, with 
the full approval of the country, emphatically rejected in 1908 
because of its gross and palpable injustice. 

As far as the Trade is concerned, it is, financially, an im- 
possibility. If out of the surplus profits now said to be devoted 
to unnamed ‘ objects of public utility,’ the Home Counties Public- 
House Trust can find the whole value of its properties in fourteen 
years, that would indeed be a proof of its financial success. One 
has only to look at its accounts to see that it cannot. 

And let us look at the specimens of disinterested manage- 
ment as exhibited by the Public-House Trust. Do they offer 
us any dazzling example that would impel a licensed victualler 
to do anything in an attempt to rival them? Do these houses 
attract enthusiastic crowds of customers away from the ‘ revolt- 
ing’ places into which Mr. Part sees the brewers forcing an 
unwilling custom ? 

I do not think they do. Their houses differ in no material 
respect from those of the Trade. ‘Flowers, pictures, and good 
taste in decoration’ are just as frequent in the houses belonging 
to ‘the Trade’; and, what is more important, cleanliness, atten- 
tion, and good liquor and food. 

His claim for the superior character of the Public-House 
Trust management requires examination, and his suggestion that 
no single employee of the Public-House Trust has ever been 
convicted of any breach of the Licensing Acts, or in respect of 
any other offence, was surely made in forgetfulness of a well- 

_known and often quoted case of one of their own houses. This 
case as reported was only another reminder that managers had 
better be interested rather than disinterested in the conduct of 
their houses—and if I recollect rightly the temperance papers 
had some very scathing things to say about the Trust, possibly 
embittered by jealousy of the difference of its method from their 
method of inculcating sobriety. 
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A cry dear to the heart of the teetotaller and the Public-House 
Trust is that the ordinary publican’s aim is to ‘ push the sale 
of drink’ till his customers have had enough to intoxicate them, 
while refusing them the food they ask for. 

Let us be a little sensible in considering this question. Let 
us realise that the publican wants to do nothing of the kind. 
He wants to sell the beer, wine, and spirits that he is licensed 
to sell, to sober, regular customers, who will come day by day 
and bring their friends to his house for their daily supplies. 

Let us realise that it is these sober, regular people that he 
must please if he is to secure their custom and his own living. 
They will not tolerate drunkenness, nor will the police. As to 
the publican, his licence and livelihood are endangered at once 
if it occurs. 

If there is a demand for food and refreshments the ‘ inter- 
ested’ publican will at once provide it, because it is profitable. 
In the majority of public-houses it is always obtainable at con- 
venient hours, and a large percentage of working people take 
advantage of it. But when the temperance advocates demand 
that there should be meals served in every licensed house, it is 
asking for the unnecessary. Labouring men, earning average 
labouring men’s wages, cannot afford to buy food in this way, 
and do not ask for it. A publican would cook and prepare it 
in vain. The wife, mother, or landlady prepares the food that 
working-men take for dinner if they work too far from home 
to return to the family meal. They carry it with them, and 
either eat it in the public-house where they get their drink, or 
eat it outside and go for their drink afterwards. If they dine at 
home, they either bring in their drink or go for it on their way 
to work again. 

If they spend the evening away from home in a public- 
house, a practice less general now than thirty years ago, when 
poor homes were less comfortable, it is after the evening meal is 
over and no food is required. A pipe and a glass are only what 
most people think reasonable after work. 

Above all, let us be reasonable and treat other people as 
reasonable beings, and not as evil-disposed children. Let us 
improve our system, but let the improvement be based on reason 
and liberty. 

I do not say that everything in the present system is perfect. 
And in regard to the public-houses resulting from the present 
system, I will freely admit there are many where the conditions, 
when their customers are assembled, would be ‘revolting’ to 
persons of education and good breeding. We have the very poor, 
living in dirt and squalor ; we have people working at unsavoury 
trades; and we have criminal classes. These all form part of 
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the public for whom public-houses are licensed, and they have 
their right to share in the facilities afforded by any licensing 
system. They produce similar ‘ revolting’ conditions quite fre- 
quently in third-class railway carriages, and in railway stations, 
crowded—shall we say?—with hop-pickers. But it would be 
foolish to condemn the railway system and to clamour for the 
abolition of railway stations and third-class carriages. If the poor 
can be more effectually helped to become richer and cleaner, the 
rough and coarse to be more careful in manner and speech—all of 
which things are gradually and very slowly coming to pass—the 
public-house will automatically lose its ‘ revolting’ character. 
Then Bishops and their wives may go and take tea in places which 
they now peep into and condemn, quite unjustly, as dens of 
drunkenness and iniquity ; and the change will be to the advan- 
tage of all concerned, including the Bishops and their wives. 

Let politicians keep clear of dubious bargains over licensing 
matters for the sake of votes. Real reform will be easier. Let 
the benches of magistrates take a wider and more liberal view 
of their powers than some few of them—not the majority—are 
inclined to do. They are right in asking for interested manage- 
ment. Let them get it and then give it their confidence in 
every reasonable way. It is their duty to license houses for the 
public convenience. Let them strive to make them convenient 
and comfortable to the public. They can do so by agreeing to 
plans for alteration of inconvenient houses to more convenient 
arrangement—by sanctioning the addition of rooms for better 
service and better comfort. Music is not criminal where it does 
not disturb the neighbours. Games are not demoralising. Yet 
they are sternly repressed when they should be encouraged. If 
they are sanctioned to the Public-House Trust as Mr. Part 
suggests, why not to other owners? American, and probably 
other teetotallers, clamour to do away with bars; and, when bars 
are done away with and chairs and tables make people comfort- 
able, they clamour for bars again and insist on the customers 
all standing up to drink. 

Is it not far better to leave these points to settle themselves 
amicably between publican and customer? 

Mr. Part passes the strongest condemnation on the ‘com- 
plexity, ineptness, inefficiency and artificiality ’ of our licensing 
system. He says it is probably unrivalled. He nevertheless 
wishes to add complications and conditions which would in no 
respect make it simpler, and in many respects would accentuate 
the complexity and artificiality, if not the other disadvantages 
named. ‘Lastly, reform must be constructive and not merely 
restrictive,’ he says, and ‘must be gradual and voluntary.’ 
Gradual, no doubt ; voluntary, certainly ; and constructive in the 
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sense that better standards have to be constructed, not new laws. 
There is too much law as it is. It cannot in the nature of things 
do much good; and it will, if made more restrictive, do more 
harm. 

Does anyone—temperance reformer, teetotaller or other— 
believe that the restrictions that lead to the formation of mere 
drinking clubs are wise restrictions? Let us have clubs, by all 
means. But the licensed house is licensed for the very purpose 
of focussing the sale of drink into supervised places. Make the 
supervision excessive and over-restrictive, and the purpose is 
frustrated. Men go elsewhere and make other arrangements, 
not with ‘ disinterested ’ Public-House Trusts, but with interested 
club proprietors, where they are free from supervision. In many 
cases no harm is done—but it is notorious that there are very 
many clubs presenting objectionable features, both as regards 
sobriety of members and morality of proceedings, that would 
never have existed but for repressive measures of one kind and 
another enacted against public-houses. And the political charac- 
ter of ‘Temperance Reform’ has a good deal to do with the 
freedom from interference which they enjoy. 

Mr. Part cries out for change in the basis of the licence duty, 
and desires it to be levied on the liquor retailed, and not on the 
assessment. It would certainly be a juster method as between 
one trader and another than the present unequal plan. But how 
on earth an alteration of the licence duty from a basis of rating 
to a basis of sales is to be ‘ the greatest single incentive to tem- 
perance’ is beyond the comprehension of most people, though 
emphatically stated by Mr. Part. I believe the assessment basis 
to be unsound, and specially unsound now we have high licence. 
When low licence prevailed it mattered less; now it penalises 
unduly the houses standing on expensive ground. But to say 
that the change would make drunken people sober appears to 
me to be an unwarrantable conclusion. 

And Mr. Part’s mention of Middlesex in relation to the 
‘evil’ of the enormous percentage of ‘ redundant houses’ is un- 
fortunate. It has now to be read in the light of the remarks 
of Mr. Montagu Sharpe, the Chairman of Quarter Sessions of 
that very Middlesex, three weeks ago. They prove the danger 
of over-zeal in the pursuit of remedies which are not remedies 
at all. It may or may not be useful to close public-houses where 
alteration in surrounding conditions has lessened the need for 
them. It is evident from Mr. Montagu Sharpe’s remarks that 
the action is not a specific against a rising percentage of convic- 
tions for drunkenness. Hundreds of licences have been sup- 
pressed in Middlesex since 1904, and now we have an increas- 
ing percentage of convictions there at the present time. 
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Sobriety is an outcome of a habit and frame of mind, and not 
the result of any system of local arrangement of public-houses 
or of legal restraint. 

Our great-grandfathers drank to excess. It was the fashion, 
and they had to be in it. It is no longer necessary to drink 
to excess. You may ask for a glass of milk in public and not be 
remarkable. Many young men of fashion habitually drink water. 
No man, young or old, can afford to be drunk in polite circles. 
His reputation would be gone. And a new and better habit has 
relieved young men of public-school education from any necessity 
to drink, and has thereby immensely fortified them against weak- 
ness. The same process is going on in the less educated and 
poorer walks of life, as they become better educated. It is slower 
there, for education is slow. But look what improvement in 
forty years! It needs no statistics to show it. Everyone of 
fifty-five can see it with his eyes. 

Let Mr. Part and other reformers leave legislation alone and 
turn their attention to education—not merely book education 
but education in its wider sense. Let rich and poor mingle 
more together. Encourage poor boys to be Scouts and make 
them into decent fellows. Drill them and drill with them. 
Teach them to shoot. They will be better citizens afterwards, 
and soberer. Nor will the brewer and the publican lose trade. 
And the latter will arrange his house to suit the better standards 
if the Bench will let him. 

Neither he nor the brewer live on other people’s drunkenness. 
Neither of them would know from their sales sheets if every 
drunken man and woman were sent to an asylum to-morrow 
and kept there permanently. It would not show in the con- 
sumption. Adopt a ‘new policy’ by all means—but not one of 
the old discredited ones. Educate men and women to think 
soberly and reasonably in these matters, and ‘then, and not till 
then, may we reasonably hope’ for the happy issue of our 
weaker brethren from the insobriety which everyone deplores. 


C. H. BaBINGTON. 
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II 


A REPLY FROM A PROHIBITIONIST 


In the midst of this colossal and all-absorbing War many im- 
portant topics must fail to secure the attention they deserve, 
but military exigencies have unexpectedly brought that of the 
liquor evil into full prominence. The strikingly successful pro- 
hibitory measures of Russia, France, and some of the neutral 
countries, occasioned by this gigantic struggle, and the exploits 
and endurance of sober as contrasted with the atrocities of drink- 
inflamed soldiery, have struck the popular imagination. What- 
ever one’s individual views in the drink controversy may be, 
all admit the appalling waste of our national resources under 
the existing licensing system, and as most modern campaigns 
are settled by the last ounce of endurance under strain, the 
consideration of our licensing policy is in no sense untimely. 

When once more a new policy in licensing is announced, 
and that announcement enjoys nat only a very eulogistic fore- 
word from one so highly esteemed as Earl Grey, but is itself 
written by the managing director of that which claims to be 
the most successful of the Trust Public House Companies, no 
temperance reformer can approach its consideration without 
every respect. The veteran student in the field held by the 
vexed liquor problem, to whatever camp of opinion he may 
belong, is not likely to begin his task in too sanguine a frame 
of mind; seeing that he has been so long accustomed to the 
appearance in leading organs of public opinion, at frequent if 
not very regular intervals, of deliverances announcing policies 
with exclusive claims to be not only new but invariably also 
sane and scientific, unbiassed and constructive, practical and 
up to date. 

Mr. Part’s contribution to the discussion, unexceptionable 
in tone and commendably distinguished from most of its 
predecessors, is nevertheless so far typical, that a brief analysis 
of its contents may serve to test the class of which it is one, 
and serve the purpose of entering a modest caveat on the part 
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of those who still have faith in the old principles and abide by 
the old lines. 

The old reformer neither makes against others nor accepts 
against himself any accusation of fanaticism. It is all a matter 
of respective standpoint. Hobbes, a philosopher whose clarity 
of thought and speech were the wonder of his day, defined 
‘Temperance as the habit by which we abstain from all things 
that lead to destruction. As for the common notion that virtue 
consisteth in mediocrity and vice in extremes, I see no ground 
for it.” The head of the medical profession in England, Sir 
Thomas Barlow, has declared: ‘ Abstinence is not fanaticism or 
asceticism, but rational self-control in respect to something 
which is fraught with untold risks.’ 

If one conscientiously accepts the deliberate and practically 
unanimous conclusions of the scientists—English, Continental 
and American alike—who have searchingly experimented with 
alcohol, that it is a racial protoplasmic poison, which weakens 
the disease-resisting powers of the body, and is neither stimu- 
lant, aid to digestion, nor food in any real meaning of the word, 
while it fails as an inspiration or help to mental work and gives 
no increase to muscular activity, can he, seeing everywhere the 
moral, physical and economic losses resulting from alcoholism, 
be blamed for hesitating to accept schemes whose avowed aim 
is to promote temperance by the sale of alcoholic drink? With 
the belief he holds, be it mistaken or not, blame could only 
attach to him if he passively allowed that temperance reform, 
upon which so much hangs, to become diverted from lines 
indicated by well-tested and unimpeachable experience on to 
those which have no such vindication at their back. 

There may be left on one side the items in respect of which 
there is agreement with our critic, as, for instance, that the 
existing liquor monopoly should be ended, a reasonable time- 
limit enacted, the tied-house system destroyed, the control over 
clubs strengthened, grocers’ licences abolished, the incidence 
of liquor taxation amended, and the number of public-houses 
largely reduced. 

Never forgetting Huxley’s fundamental maxim that we must 
learn what is true in order to do what is right, we must first 
satisfy ourselves as, to the facts in dispute. 

Mr. Part, in precision and fairness, compares most favour- 
ably with his predecessors in criticism, but the moment he 
descends from the general to the particular, hardly one of his 
paragraphs but is open to correction. 

In his prefatory observations Mr. Part asserts that the 
revenue of the Trade ‘exceeds the national income.’ As a 
matter of fact, the accepted total of the entire National Drink 
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Bill is 166,000,000/., and any standard authority, such as 
Whitaker's Almanack, will give the national revenue as 
188 ,000,0001. 

As a further example, and as also illustrating his point of 
view, one may cite the passage dealing with the dietetic proper- 
ties of pure malt and hop beer, concluding by the statement 
that ‘In many working-class districts hosts of labouring men 
engaged in the hardest manual labour live very largely upon it.’ 
The veriest tyro in modern food analysis would rub his eyes on 
reading this, and even the children of our elementary schools 
would quote against our author the syllabus of our English 
Education Board. 

In common with many of his colleagues, Mr. Part places 
‘The guarantee of purity of alcoholics’ amongst the first aims 
of the practical temperance reformer. None of the numerous 
drink superstitions seems harder to kill than the exploded idea 
that any appreciable alleviation of the liquor evil can be found 
in higher standards of drink purity. As Mr. Spurgeon wittily 
put it: ‘If you get the best of whiskey, it will get the best of 
you.” The authoritative findings of the Royal Commission on 
Whiskey and other potable Spirits, presided over by the late Lord 
James of Hereford, should for ever lay the ghost of the dele- 
terious spirit bogey. The report said: ‘The evidence before us 
failed to establish that any particular variety of whiskey was 
specially deleterious. . . . The general tendency of the evidence 
on these matters was to show that any specially evil effects 
observed were rather to be attributed to the excessive quantity 
consumed than to any specially deleterious substance.’ As 
The Times well observed in its leading article of the 10th of 
August 1909 on the Commission Report: ‘If anyone finds him- 
self the worse for whiskey drinking he had better face the plain 
truth that he is imbibing too much ethylic alcohol, and not 
try to excuse his excess by throwing the blame on the secondary 
products.’ The same conclusions mutatis mutandis, based also 
upon incontrovertible findings, could be recorded as to beer, and 
it would now be difficult to name an article of common con- 
sumption whose ingredients are better disclosed than those of 
beer wherever and by whomsoever sold. 

The tragic picture painted by Mr. Part of many an honest 
licensee ruined by ‘ An unwise or over-zealous and tactless con- 
stabulary, backed by a harsh and unsympathetic Bench,’ moves 
not to tears but to smiles everyone who, in common with the 
writer, has had large personal experience in Licensing Courts. 
That whole compartments of the licensing laws are a dead-letter 
in many places so far as enforcement against offending liquor- 
sellers goes, because of a supine police or pro-liquor Bench, has 
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long been a glaring scandal. Ruskin, no temperance fanatic, 
in unforgettable words, scourged as assassins those who sell 
their fellows into drunkenness for the sake of pelf, but the 
Licensing Statistics make plain every year that the offence of 
permitting drunkenness, for instance, continues on the vastest 
scale with almost complete immunity for the offenders. Last 
year there were in England and Wales 213,188 proceedings 
instituted for drunkenness, with 188,877 convictions for this 
offence, both figures representing the merest fraction of those 
actually made drunk, and yet only 372 persons were punished 
for permitting drunkenness. In the face of such figures as these, 
Mr. Part pleads for ‘full play and wide discretion’ to be given 
to the publican ‘ for the exercise of his abilities.’ 

It seems to be an essential part of the new policy so per- 
suasively preached by Mr. Part to emphasise the evil wrought 
by the drink-selling club, and his second proposal is to put it on 
the same footing in regard to taxation as the licensed house. 

From time immemorial it has been the practice of each 
branch of the Trade to shift responsibility on to some other 
branch. The wholesaler impeaches the retailer, and the retailer 
points to the tied-house system and the brewery vans and taps. 
The fully licensed victualler finds the evil in the inferior beer- 
house ; the beer-house keeper finds it in the spirit-selling public- 
house; the on-licensees find it in the off-licensees and particu- 
larly in the grocers’ licences, and all the licensees, with one 
accord, find it in the drink-selling club. The word has gone 
forth to concentrate the attack upon the club, although it is 
sometimes organised and financed by the brewer, who himself 
always furnishes it with liquor, and often on terms more 
favourable than he gives to his own tied tenants. 

The club makes a timely and ideal scape-goat, and the 
strategic and persistent attack of the Trade has been so far 
successful that hosts of people have come to believe that for 
every public-house closed one or more drink-selling clubs spring 
into being, and that such clubs are much worse than the houses 
for which they are substituted. 

Mr. Part is under this belief, and boldly caps his other asser- 
tions by stating that the registered clubs are very largely 
responsible for increased drinking amongst women, ‘compete 
very severely with the fully-licensed house and undoubtedly 
create far greater opportunities for secret drinking,’ adding to 
his indictment that the great majority of registered clubs ‘rely 
as much or more than the ordinary public-house upon the sale of 
drink for their revenue.’ Of proof for this assertion our author 
furnishes not a scrap, but in verification of a further statement 
he mentions the latest Licensing Statistics, alleging that they 
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show ‘a very large increase in the numbers of registered clubs, 
and the fact that a high proportion of these have been struck 
off as not bona-fide.’ 

Turning to the Official Statistics, one finds that in regard 
to the whole of England and Wales for the eight years 1905 to 
1913, while the number of on-licences was diminished by 10,739, 
the registered clubs for the whole of England and Wales only 
increased by 1868, and a very large proportion of these, it must 
be remembered, are golf, cricket, tennis, croquet, athletic, 
masonic, factory-dining, and seasonal clubs, which only supply 
liquors -to their members, and that in negligible quantities and 
over very restricted periods of time. 

Taking a period of seven years, 96 boroughs showed an 
actual decrease of 84 clubs, with an accompanying decrease 
over the same period of 1529 in the number of their on-licences. 
With few exceptions, drink-selling clubs are thickest where 
public-houses are most numerous, and quite contrary to a preva- 
lent delusion, illicit drink-selling is commonest where licensed 
facilities for liquor sale are amplest. 

Whatever the demerits of drink-selling clubs may be, and 
no genuine temperance reformer will minimise them, the out- 
standing fundamental fact is that, for obvious purposes, the 
Trade is endeavouring to make them responsible for a 
grotesquely disproportionate amount of discredit, whilst many of 
the advocates of the new policy, with singular inconsistency, 
seem bent on impressing our public-houses with the most subtly 
dangerous features of the institutions so much decried. A 
characteristic of the Trust or company-managed house habitué 
is that he is all too ready to regard it as his own ‘free and 
easy,’ immune from the salutary restrictions of the ordinary 
licensed house, often its only redeeming aspect. 

The instructed temperance reformer who has to choose 
between the average club and the average public-house will not 
hesitate for a moment. In most clubs the standard of sobriety 
is infinitely higher than that of the public-house. Drunkenness 
is looked at askance. It is a violation of club rules, and what 
is more important, it is against that esprit de corps which counts 
for much in most institutions worthy of the name of club. 

The whole of this carefully engineered obsession as to drink- 
selling clubs can be best destroyed by giving widest publicity 
to the fact that all the clubs together are responsible, according 
to the now definite Government return, for less than 3 per cent. 
of our National Drink Bill! 

Turning to the nearest volume of the many available, con- 
taining figures which can be quoted against Mr. Part, one finds 
in the volume Our Fifty Years, recording the history of the 
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Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, that the sum spent 
in all their 1390 drink-selling clubs only amounted to about 
one shilling per member a week, constituting an amazing con- 
trast with the expenditure of average public-house customers. 

When we find the accuracy of our new critics failing so con- 
spicuously in snch test samples as have been taken at random 
from the beginning of the article by so able an exponent of their 
views as Mr. Part, we can surely ask that no judgment shall 
be given against us on the authority of such censors when more 
vital matters are reached. 

Mr. Part asserts that ‘Almost the whole of the reason for 
the existing undesirable condition of most unlicensed houses’ 
can be traced to the tied-house system. Mr. F. E. Smith, in 
his article in this Review on ‘Temperance Reform’ of April 
1912, stated that the tied-house system had arisen ‘solely out 
of the policy of restriction in the number of public-houses which 
began about 1869.’ Widely prevalent misapprehensions are 
represented in these statements. The Report of the House of 
Commons Select Committee, issued as far back as 1818, declared 
that ‘ nearly one half of the victualling houses in the Metropolis 
and more in the country are held by the brewers.’ 

Mr. Part’s first practical] remedy is to levy the licence duty, 
not upon the house but upon the drink, the present system 
penalising the large houses to the relief of the small ones. The 
hopes of Mr. Part that this reform will break down the tied- 
house system seem to have little basis, for the big brewery 
companies already hold nearly all the small houses as well as 
the large ones. ; 

Mr. Part’s reference to what he calls the Scandinavian 
system as justifying his policy is diplomatically brief. He omits 
to mention the application of this system—more correctly 
named the Gothenburg system—to Finland, and its failure 
there, described by Dr. Helenius, the famous Finnish publicist, 
as ‘A system for forwarding vice and murdering men.’ The 
Scandinavian countries constitute a veritable monument to the 
success of permissive prohibition by popular local vote, and that 
over areas, population, and periods of time incomparably larger 
than the fractional proportions of those countries ever brought 
under the Gothenburg system. 

The use of local optionary powers and the efforts of the 
Temperance Societies, which have resulted in making nearly all 
the feraale and a prodigious number of the male population 
into total abstainers, should justly be credited with what is 
customarily attributed to the Gothenburg system by its English 
advocates. Its merits are hotly contested, but conceding for 
argument’s sake all that can be conceivably claimed on its behalf, 
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it has been at best but a comparative failure, necessitating 
new and amending legislation, and effecting in the matter of 
spirit consumption (with which it has mainly dealt), in the 
reduction of licensed premises, and in the diminution generally 
of the recognised indications of intemperance, very much slower 
progress than has been achieved without its aid in the rest of 
Scandinavia and in our own country. 

Writing with the testimonies of Scandinavian authorities 
before one, it is quite safe to say, in respect of Mr. Part’s refer- 
ence to them, that the responsible public men who are now 
under the Gothenburg system and have to make the best of it, 
and find it, with all its faults, better than the intolerable auction 
licence and ubiquitous free distillery system which preceded it, 
would make a widely different beginning were they only free to 
start de novo; and their temperance leaders uniformly decline 
to undertake the responsibility of recommending their system, 
under which the lower orders have been treated largely as 
children, for adoption amongst the British people, whose 
history, customs and genius differ so largely from their own. 

The chief proposal of Mr. Part, and the one, indeed, to which 
his other suggestions are all more or less ancillary, is that the 
State on Gothenburg lines should authorise the formation every- 
where of Statutory Companies, to run the public-houses on the 
basis of the regulations under which the existing Trust public- 
houses are worked, such authority presumably to operate at the 
conclusion of the necessary time limit to the present owners. 
He gives a short history of the Trust movement, from which 
it would appear that after a quarter of a century’s work its 
supporters are conducting slightly over 300 houses, including 
those in Scotland and Ireland. On reference to the Licensing 
Statistics (1913) we find the number of on-licences for England 
and Wales alone to be 88,608. About one half of the meagre 
number of houses operated by the new reformers consists of 
houses purchased from the Trade, some of which their opponents 
think might have been allowed to die the natural death which 
otherwise would have overtaken them, as being obviously 
redundant. The other half consists of houses in respect of which 
new licences were obtained, many, if not all, of which these 
same opponents say were needless and ought never to have been 
applied for. 

Accepting everything that Mr. Part urges on behalf of his 
own company, the fact remains that other Trust company experi- 
ments have frequently resulted in failure, marked by gross 
mismanagement, police prosecutions, drink tragedies, and 
demoralised localities. One Chief Constable recently testified 
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in public that he had found the Trust public-house ‘not one 
particle better than the ordinary licensed house.’ 

The presumed dominant motive of the new policy, all its 
motives being held in every respect, is to eliminate that ‘ push- 
ing’ of the sale of alcoholics deemed the root of the mischief, 
the implication being that the main evil lies in greed and rapacity 
of the retailer. The whole body of experience at our disposal 
shows, however, that given the facilities this sale pushes itself. 
The supply, contrary to the usual rule, creates the demand. 
What pushing there is proceeds from the great brewery and 
distillery firms, whose advertisements meet the eye wherever 
one reads or travels, and yet these are the very people whose 
pushing is left untouched by the new scheme. Content with 
tackling the poor irresponsible man behind the bar, the new 
reformers quite forget the far more important man behind the 
house. 

As a matter of fact the vast majority of those who now retail 
liquor under the existing system are paid by a fixed salary and 
remunerated by a wage absolutely undetermined by the quantity 
of alcoholic drinks they sell. Persuasion in choice counts for 
little. The customer who comes for a nip of brandy will not be 
put off with a bun. 

As the late Lord Randolph Churchill said in one of the 
frankest of his daring speeches: ‘ The great obstacle to temper- 
ance reform undoubtedly is the wholesale manufacture of 
alcoholic drink,’ and yet that which goes to the very heart of 
what the Trust promoters have in view, and undisposed of would 
entirely vitiate any scheme such as Mr. Part adumbrates, he 
and his friends absolutely ignore. 

Mr. Part writes with sublime assurance: ‘There is, in fact, 
no practical obstacle to the adoption of this system upon a 
national scale.’ What imaginable proposal in regard to this 
controversy is more surely destined to intense and combined 
opposition? The Trade, because of its implication that their 
individual love of mammon rather than the inherent dangers of 
the article they sell is the cause of the mischief, will fight it to 
the last, resenting far less the views of the men who entertain 
the intelligible conviction that the Trade, even if carried on by 
the best of men, ought to be suppressed in the public interest, 
than the claims of amateurs who say they can carry it on much 
better themselves. A great body of teetotallers and temperance 
reformers, supported by the Labour and Socialist parties, will 
offer it the most strenuous opposition. In illustration of this, 
perhaps as succinct and authoritative a declaration as can be 
cited from the wealth of them at hand may be found in a passage 
from Mr. Philip Snowden’s well-known book. He writes: ‘If 
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all the retail trade were under Trust companies there would be 
a body of interested shareholders as large and as selfish as the 
present shareholders in liquor companies.’ He continues : 


The proposal of ‘ disinterested management’ of the character we have 
been treating cannot be supported as either wise, desirable, or practicable. 
It is opposed to the whole tendency of democratic government, which is 
not to relegate public businesses to private associations, however good may 
be the intentions of the latter. No scheme of control of the retail liquor 
shops could be disinterested which permitted a few private persons to make 
profits out of the working of a public monopoly. There never could be a 
guarantee that the companies would be actuated by a desire to promote 
Temperance. Once the Trust system was universally established, it would 
become a huge private interest, opposed to the public welfare. The whole 
idea of the Trust is opposed to the principle of public responsibility for 
the treatment of the drink question. To hand over the licences to associa- 
tions of presumably public-spirited Temperance reformers is an admission 
by the community of its own incapacity or want of courage. The Trust 
idea is wrong in its moral and its economic basis. 


The only logical conclusion to be drawn from the Trust 
Public-house Movement literature would seem to be that the 
liquor trade is too dangerous to be left in any hands other than 
those of the State, and the State management of the traffic so 
manifestly beset by patent dangers is too big a subject to be 


entered upon here. In this regard the company management, 
whether by private or public capitalist board, is, of all forms, 
the one which experience most conclusively condemns. Divid- 
ing and evading responsibility, without soul to save or body to 
kick—it ever furnishes signal verification of Mr. Roosevelt's 
striking phrase: ‘ Distance disinfects dividends.’ 

The Trust Movement publications, in common with Mr. 
Part’s article, impress upon the public the increase of non- 
alcoholic receipts, but in respect of what is infinitely more 
important, fail to detail and justify their alcoholic sales. The 
Trust promoters now admit what Messrs. Rowntree and Sher- 
well from the first pointed out in their standard work on the 
subject, that without a monopoly in the areas selected by them 
the new reformers could not possibly achieve the success they 
looked for because of the cut-throat competition of the existing 
houses. Hence their demand is now for a statutory monopoly. 
Nevertheless, and in the face of all this, Mr. Part’s own scheme 
actually proposes to leave hotels and drink-selling restaurants 
in private hands, the new companies taking over only the pure 
drink-selling places—if such a collocation of words be not too 
incongruous for use. Our author would be here attempting a 
practically impossible differentiation, for any full licence-owner, 
rather than lose it, will always be ready to bring his house, call 
it what you may, within the prescribed qualification as to the 
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provision of meals or whatsoever it may be that is stipulated 
for. The provision of nominal meals and the rest of it, to secure 
a technical compliance with the law, is the commonest of farces 
alike in America and Scandinavia. The efficacy of offering food 
along with liquor as a panacea for intemperance has long been 
discounted by those of practical experience, and, indeed, in the 
United States the resort to the free-lunch counter is the hall- 
mark of the very lowest of saloons. 

In the before-mentioned article of Mr. F. E. Smith, he, 
with much glittering rhetoric, framed the indictment against the 
abstainer, and the legislator and magistrate supposed to be more 
or less under his influence, and with a confidence even surpass- 
ing that of Mr. Part, stated the case for the brewer and the 
True Temperance Association. It is comforting for those who 
are assailed to find their strongest critics on many points 
diametrically opposed to each other and mutually destructive. 
Seemingly these two eminent controversialists only agree on two 
points, of which the first is that someone should have a free 
band inside the public-house, with power to make it as large 
and attractive as possible. Mr. Smith would give that to the 
benevolent brewer, and Mr. Part would confer it upon the 
directors of his suggested companies. The second point of 
agreement is as to what the ideal public-house should be, and 
as Mr. Part, in the official pamphlet of the Public-house Trust 
Movement, also duly commended by Earl Grey, accepts Mr. 
Smith’s ‘ ideal licensed house’ as being ‘ identical with the ideal 
Trust house,’ the joint pens of these two authors may be 
assumed to set forth the true ideal in full authentic beauty. 

Mr. Part attaches the greatest importance to the size of the 
public-houses, claiming that ‘experience has proved’ that large 
houses are ‘ much less likely to lead to excess, much more easily 
inspected than small ones.’ It would be interesting to know 
where this astonishing body of experience is to be discovered. 
Surely a policeman can inspect three or four rooms more easily 
than a score or more? Surely the worst of all excess-breeding 
drink shops is crystallised in the one word ‘ gin-palace,’ which, 
flaring in its mammoth size, Mr. Part himself admits at the 
end of his article ‘has forged the yoke of the working classes, 
demoralised their mind, lessened their capacity for labour, and 
affected its quality.’ Mr. Part girds at the restrictive policy of 
the magistrates as to the extension of licensed premises, saying 
‘that in many divisions temperance seems to be measured by 
the square yard.’ Of course the gifts of the extensions incessantly 
sought by public-house owners are often equivalent to veritable 
fortunes, and will vastly increase the sums exacted for com- 
pensation when the houses come to be dealt with. The justices 
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who are not content to travel in what is but a vicious circle will 
not relax their present policy. 

Much of the incidence of the new attack upon the established 
policy must fall mainly upon the non-abstaining magistrates 
belonging to the ‘moderate’ school in licensing matters, who 
have been responsible for the practice as to the construction and 
alteration of licensed premises so vehemently assailed. 

It is the veteran chairmen of Licensing Committees, such 
as Sir Thomas Hughes, of Liverpool, and Sir Thomas Shann, 
of Manchester, against whom the indictment, if truly brought, 
would lie. 

It is no light matter to dismiss as useless and dangerous the 
labours of a host of able and devoted Licensing Justices, in 
large majority anti-prohibitionist in theory and Conservative in 
politics, who have found by long experience what constant 
opposition to the schemes of public-house owners in dealing with 
their houses is demanded by the public interest. 

Licensing Benches have too often learned to what deadly 
purposes space extension to brewers can be turned to be likely 
to favour Mr. Smith’s proposals. At one Quarter Sessions in 
1904, on an appeal against a structural order to close a back 
door, a publican stated on oath that the closing of this par- 
ticular back door meant a reduction of the value of his licence 
by 50001. He explained that this was the capitalised value 
of the trade which was done owing to the convenience of this 
back entrance. The police proved that it was largely used by 
women. The very day on which the writer first read Mr. 
Smith’s article, Sir William Cobbett, in the Manchester City 
Licensing Court—perhaps the best-known advocate customarily 
acting for the brewers in the North of England—plaintively com- 
plained to the Bench that taking from one of his clients a back- 
door entrance had cost him a trade of seven and a half barrels 
a week. The writer could multiply instances from a personal 
experience in the Licensing Courts extending over more than 
a quarter of a century, and can hardly imagine any conceivable 
proposal more fraught with peril to progress in sobriety than that 
involved in giving a freer hand to the public-house owners regard- 
ing the structural control of their houses. 

No wise man will treat with disregard the definite pronounce- 
ment which the Royal Commissioners on Licensing were con- 
strained to make against giving to public-house proprietors the 
liberty for which they now clamour. 

A survey of past experience, even confined to what has been 
ascertained by Scandinavian experiment, does not afford the 
least encouragement to those who would transform public-houses 
on Trust Public-house lines. The houses in Scandinavia which 
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have come nearest to success have been the Samlag houses of 
Norway. These, without exception, have been as utterly unlike 
the refined, elevating, and attractive refreshment houses con- 
templated by our new reformers as anything one can conceive. 
Dram-shops pure and simple, drink-shops naked and unrelieved, 
offering no attractions whatsoever, save drink, they have been 
accurately described in the following words: ‘They have no 
resemblance to bright gin palaces, nor to bright coffee taverns, 
nor yet to snug public-houses. They are not places of resort 
for social intercourse. Food is not provided in them, nor news- 
papers, nor private apartments, nor seats even.’ Anything less 
like the ideal, now prescribed for us, could hardly be imagined. 
Even if proof could be found from Scandinavia, where has the 
public-house, established amongst any people with the customs, 
habits, and proclivities of English folk, ever accomplished what 
these idealists proclaim that their public-house could achieve? 
The trials made have been multitudinous. Those who, in common 
with the writer, have visited our Colonies in turn, and mastered 
the voluminous records of their infinitely varied licensing experi- 
ments, have failed to find such an instance. The Apostle of 
Space has had every trial, and in some of the Colonies there 
are prominent vestiges of the movement for spaciousness sur- 
viving in great caravanserais of public-houses, with rooms no 
one ever uses. 

Those who sketch the new ideal public-house do it with 
the implication that it could not be realised without a reversal 
of the existing law or of the present policy pursued by the 
Licensing Justices. There is nothing in reality under present 
conditions to prevent ‘the Trade’ furnishing nearly everything 
our idealists mention. The provision of food, of non-alcoholic 
drink, lighting, warmth, and ventilation, the power to smoke, 
the supply of newspapers, the ability to call for cards, chess, 
or dominoes (if not for gambling purposes), or quoits or bowls 
in the country, can all be provided. Magistrates do not object 
to these, and if they are not supplied it is the fault of those 
who conduct the public-houses, be they free, brewery-tied, or 
Trust public-house managers. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in the debate on Lord Leam- 
ington’s Bill—a measure designed to secure what the new 
reformers advocate—told the promoters of that Bill that the 
present state of licensed premises was not due to the law, but 
rather to ‘a belief that it paid better to conduct public-houses 
on the old lines.’ 

To the things above mentioned, as detailed by Mr. Smith in 
his ideal sketch, and accepted as correct by Mr. Part, add music 
and dancing—already provided now in many cases by the leave of 
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the Justices—with flowers and pictures perhaps thrown in, and 
you have in substance all the essentials of the transformed public- 
house, whose contemplation moved Mr. Smith to almost rhapsodi- 
cal language. He wrote: ‘No one would misbehave himself in 
such surroundings by drinking to excess, or by any other form 
of disorder ; public opinion would make such conduct impossible. 
Upon young people of the working and lower middle classes such 
@ licence would exercise a positive influence for good. It would 
improve their manners, and might improve their morals.’ 

The instructed Temperance reformer cannot share the dream 
of those who envisage the drink-selling public-house, whether 
Trust or Tied, as an Academy for Manners, much less as a School 
for Saints. 

Mr. Part yearns after the old English hostelry, viewing it 
through the roseate hues cast by a long-vanished past. 

Can anyone impeach the accuracy of the description given by 
Mr. John Burns in his Lees and Raper Memorial Lecture : ‘The 
tavern throughout the centuries has been the ante-chamber to the 
workhouse, the chapel of ease to the asylum, the recruiting station 
for the hospital, the rendezvous of the gambler, the gathering 
ground for the gaol?’ Is any alteration of its internal arrange- 
ments however complete, short of the exclusion of the liquors 
by which intemperance is created and fostered, capable of effect- 
ing such a transformation as Mr. Part and his friends have in 
their mind? 

The promoters of the model public-house would specially make 
the public-houses more attractive to women and children. In 
view of that most sinister and tragic feature of our modern life, 
intemperance amongst women, this would seem the very last 
course wisdom would suggest. 

The policy favoured as to the presence of children in public- 
houses would involve the repeal of the Children Act, passed as 
it was with the unanimous consent of the House of Lords, and 
recording with the approval of all the responsible leaders of 
opinion in each of the great political parties that the young life 
of the nation is best kept away from the public-house. Will it 
benefit the child? In that question lies one of the most searching 
and crucial tests that can be applied to any proposal as to 
licensing. Are not those who have trained millions of the youth 
of the land in the juvenile Temperance Societies entitled to put 
in a demurrer against the creation on a vast scale of inducements 
and temptations offered to multitudes of youths and girls who 
have not yet learned to frequent the public-house? The reformed 
public-house might be the most dangerous of all places for the 
young and inexperienced to graduate in. 
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The prime object of our solicitude should be, not the seasoned 
soakers, but the new and coming generations. 

Mr. Part seemingly wants a freer hand in the matter of 
games. The restrictions are aimed at gambling, and yet no 
thoughtful man could desire a recrudescence of the gaming evil, 
so notorious before the restrictions were imposed. It is almost 
as hard to gamble moderately as to drink moderately. ‘ There 
is such a deep-rooted desire to have something at stake,’ 
says a report of the Licensed Victuallers’ Central Board, 
published in the Morning Advertiser, ‘if it be only the drinks 
that are being consumed, that it is practically impossible to allow 
games without gaming being introduced.’ Proposals to increase 
the contact of the child with public drinking and gambling in 
drink shops will hardly win commendation from people who think 
for themselves. 

Mr. Part wants more music in the public-house. What 
marvellous lesson might be learnt by those who desire a 
‘transformed public-house’ from the contemplation of the ‘ trans- 
formed music-hall.” We have been told on the high authority 
of perhaps the greatest pro-liquor apologist of the day that 
‘Thirty years ago the music-halls were under a moral cloud. No 
respectable person thought of going there, and least of all were 
they considered fit places for ladies and children. Since then 
their whole tone has changed.’ Why? In the old days the 
music-halls were big public-houses. Intoxicants were sold every- 
where, and frequently all over the auditorium ; and despite all the 
equipment with which Mr. Part and his friends would hope to 
transmute his drink-selling public-house into a Temple of all the 
Virtues, coarseness, vulgarity, and indelicacy were rampant both 
on and off the stage. What produced the gratifying change? 
The writer ventures to quote from a handbook of his own on this 
subject : 


The reformers, though assailed with the bitterest virulence, pressed for 
the utmost possible restriction of drink in the halls and for its entire 
exclusion from all those that were newly established. Gradually they 
won their way. In London, Manchester, Edinburgh, and Dublin they won 
notable victories. Experiment after experiment proved to a demonstration 
that where the extraneous attraction of ardent liquors was removed, refine- 
ment grew, orderliness gained, and vice was repressed. The scenes where 
scandals repeatedly occurred were where drink was sold, and none occurred 
where it was absent or where its sale was stopped. 


From first to last this great and brilliantly successful move- 
ment for the purification and elevation of the music-halls had as 
a chief feature the elimination of that without which all Mr. 
Part’s theories fall to the ground. 
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If upholstered seats, matting and rugs, tiles and glass roofs, 
or any or all of these things, could mitigate the drink evil, the 
Temperance party would be the last to oppose any scheme tending 
in that direction. When have these things ever accomplished 
the desired end? 

The ordinary public-house is in many cases a palace com- 
pared with the low dens of a generation ago. Everything that 
painting, gilding, plate-glass, marble, and carved timber can do 
has been done to make thousands of our public-houses more 
attractive, under the theory that it would make them at the 
same time less harmful, and yet the country is confronted with a 
monumental failure. Nothing has been more conclusively proved 
than that the temptation to drink to excess is not cured in this 
way. As Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell (keenest critics of the 
Prohibitionist party and the greatest sponsors of the Disinterested 
Management schemes) have well put it: ‘If the problem of 
reform be really to break a tyrannous national habit which has 
grown to disastrous proportions, it would seem self-evident that 
nothing must be done that would make the attractions of the 
public-house more seductive. The aim and effect of Temperance 
reforms should be to draw men away from, rather than attract 
them to, the public-house.’ 

To foster the tavern habit, to make the public-house still more 
the rival of the home, where, as His Majesty the King, who 
stands outside all of our controversies, has said, the foundations 
of our national greatness are laid, is the very quintessence of 
error. 

A cardinal fact is that the more the drink-selling public-house 
is made the place for the things of which our critics would make 
it a centre, the worse handicapped in the race is the Temperance 
caterer, and every institution which, but for the rivalry of its 
privilege-owning and favoured competitor, might provide with 
success for public requirements. 

Mr. Part’s article, with all its errors, may serve a most use- 
ful purpose if it calls the attention of the public, and particularly 
of Temperance reformers, to the urgent necessity for recognising 
on a scale never hitherto attempted the social instincts of the 
people. 

It should be premised, however, that ‘the natural desire for 
social intercourse,’ of which one often hears, is not the same as 
that artificially bred desire for alcoholic beverages which has 
been produced by centuries of, on the one hand, giving a reckless 
profusion of drink-shops, and, on the other, failing to make 
provision for these social instincts. 

The late Lord Justice Kennedy, at a recent Conference to dis- 
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cuss the subject of Municipal Clubs and Common Halls as 
counter-attractions to the public-house, is reported as saying : 


There was no doubt that although there were a great many licensed 
houses which were admirably conducted, yet those who like him were not 
in any way pledged to any Temperance scheme, and not themselves tee- 
totallers, fully recognised the very great dangers which necessarily attended 
the community if there were no places of happy, cheerful, and useful 
meeting except a public-house for our young men and women. It was 
impossible not to see that, however well-managed such places might be, 
they necessarily offered temptation which might end in serious mischief 
to soul and mind and body. 


The eminent Judge but expressed the growing condition of 
many thoughtful minds. 

There would seem to be as strong a case for local authorities 
providing substitutes for the drink-shop in the form of spacious 
rooms, well lighted, ventilated, and warmed, as there is for the 
present provision of parks with shelters and music, which, how- 
ever, are but of limited utility in the winter and practically use- 
less after sunset. To no better purpose could communal resources 
well be devoted than towards adequately meeting those social 
and recreative necessities which must be satisfied, either well 
or ill. 

There is in this direction a vast field of almost unexplored 
and yet magnificent potentialities for good awaiting development. 

The impartial and authoritative declarations of various Parlia- 
mentary Committee Reports, Commissions founded too upon an 
exhaustive examination of evidence from all quarters and all 
parties, furnish valuable warrant for the foregoing view, particu- 
larly those of 1834 and 1854. 

One marvels at the absence from such an authoritative exposi- 
tion of the new policy as is under review, of any reference to 
practical reforms infinitely easier of attainment and much more 
pregnant with promise than the things upon which Mr. Part lays 
such disproportionate stress. A statutory reduction in the hours 
of sale is probably much more effective, proportionately, than 
a reduction in the number of public-houses. The raising by 
law of the age at which young persons can be supplied with 
liquor, bringing our country into line in this regard with our own 
Colonies, would do very much to break the back of the liquor 
problem. 

When a little over a year ago the writer of this article sent 
to one of our leading Magazines a contribution on this subject, 
citing a mass of authorities in support of his view, he was grati- 
fied to receive from every quarter the heartiest response to his 
proposal, the danger of drink supply to the adolescent being 
everywhere recognised as responsible for a vast proportion of our 
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inebriety. The Statistics from the Homes for Inebriates, both 
at home and abroad, showed that nearly all their inmates had 
formed the drink habit before the attainment of their majority. 

If any principle has vindicated itself the world over in the 
matter of licensing reform, however opinion may differ as to 
methods of application, it is the principle of local option, and 
this the most responsible advocates of the new policy concede 
must be recognised ; but Mr. Part leaves it out entirely, and the 
State and the Magistracy from their Olympian heights are 
seemingly to impose this alien import of the Gothenburg system 
where they like, without regard to those most vitally affected— 
the people themselves. 

When our own overseas Dominions provide us with infinitely 
more reliable experiments over larger areas and bigger popula- 
tions of our own race, and that under British laws, it does seem 
unreasonable to look exclusively to the strongly disputed results 
of the small experiments confined at most to a fraction of the 
Norse, Swedish, and Finnish peoples. 

The marvellous achievements of Canadian Temperance 
legislation have owed nothing to anything built upon the founda- 
tion principles of the new policy. In New Zealand, no Licensing 
District, having once adopted the policy of No Licence by its 
own vote, has ever gone back upon its decision, and such 
districts now number twelve. But for the handitap which re- 
quires a three fifths majority for a liquor-selling exclusion vote to 
be effective, the entire liquor traffic would three years ago have 
been voted out of these beautiful islands beneath the Southern 
Cross, the poll for prohibition—which gave absolute majorities 
for it even in the four largest cities—amounting to 55.82 per 
cent. of the whole vote cast. The figures of the last December 
poll, so far as yet received, indicate that the Prohibitionists, 
despite unprecedented difficulties arising from the War and other 
exceptional obstacles, have come within an ace of registering 
another majority vote. 

In the United States, the greatest world laboratory for liquor 
law experiment, so convinced have the Temperance reformers 
alwavs remained as to the failure of the Gothenburg system and 
Trust Public-house and Disinterested Management schemes, that 
their advocates have failed in every State to obtain any legislative 
encouragement, while the term ‘model saloon’ evokes but 
derisive smiles. 

Whatever could be asserted against the policy of No Licence 
by popular vote in former days, before recent American national 
legislation gave such policy its first real chance of success by 
harmonising the State with the Federal laws, a new era has now 
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opened out for such policy, formerly struggling against the 
heaviest of handicaps. Whereas in 1907 there were only 
three States—Maine, Kansas, and North Dakota—enjoying State- 
wide Prohibition under most defective laws, there are to-day 
no less than fourteen under an effective exclusion of the traffic. 
In 1914, Virginia, Arizona, Colorado, Oregon, and Washington 
determined on liquor-sale suppression, being preceded in the same 
determination by Georgia, Carolina, and Oklahoma, beyond the 
three first-named States. There is now in the United States of 
America a total area of 2,299,164 square miles, comprising a 
population of 47,516,611 under prohibition, substantially ex- 
ceeding in size both Great Britain and Ireland with an area of 
only 121,000 square miles and a population of less than forty-six 
millions. 

Surely the dispassionate inquirer with any sense of propor- 
tion seeking the best guidance will know where to seek for 
amplest testing of the rival propagandas. The supporters of the 
new policy, in order to make their vision square with reality, 
will have to use a powerful magnifying glass when they look at 
the thin fringe of Scandinavian territory under Gothenburg 
System Management, and have to use the wrong end of a tele- 
scope when they come to survey the vast field of the American 
Continent. Numerous governmental Commissions in various 
lands, after elaborate investigation into the merits of the Gothen- 
burg system, have found, as did our own Royal Commission on 
Licensing, nothing justifying its adoption. 

Some things do harm because of their accidental features, and 
a mischief can be avoided without the destruction of the thing 
itself ; but with the liquor-traffic the mischief is not to be found 
in the drinker, the drink-seller, the drink-shop, or the destination 
of the profits, but in the alcohol, and no such tinkering with sur- 
roundings as is practised by the Trust Companies can remove 
the evil. 

The evils of the trade are inherent in the article sold. The 
desire for filthy lucre will not explain them away. There are 
hosts of men in the trade who have done their best, and it would 
be a monstrous libel to lay the discredit of this ghastly failure at 
the door of their cupidity. Many houses have been run with no 
exclusive eye to profit. Hosts of these men are infinitely better 
than the occupation they follow. The giant demon with whom 
they have struggled has been too much for them. Let ungrudg- 
ing testimony be borne to the high character and laudable aims 
of those who are responsible for the last effort at reform, but 
Temperance will never be promoted by the sale of strong drink, 
nor the great problem of the drink curse solved by the methods of 
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the Public-House Trust promoter, and the sooner the’ real facts 
of the case are brought home to the public conscience the better 
it will be for everyone concerned. 

If unrevealed in its true colours, the new movement bids fair 
to divert the public attention from those schemes of reform which 
possess the real elements of solid promise, and to give a serious 
set-back to the various hopeful efforts now before the public for 
securing moderate instalments of licensing reform. 


Rosert B. Batty. 





TEMPERANCE REFORM IN RUSSIA 


DurinG the early days of December His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Petrograd forwarded a despatch to Sir Edward Grey enclosing 
a ‘Memorandum on the subject of the Temperance Measures 
adopted in Russia since the outbreak of the European War.’ 
This despatch was made public in a White Paper towards the 
end of January, and it is not the least important among the 
many important and interesting publications that have been 
issued by the Government during the last few months. 

In order to understand the despatch it is necessary to re- 
member that, since 1899, the Russian Government have made 
the manufacture of spirit a Government monopoly. This action 
did not exclude private enterprise. The law of 1894 still allowed 
even foreigners the right to distil and rectify spirits. The output 
was restricted, and after rectification the spirit had to be delivered 
to the Government warehouse, where it was bottled and distri- 
buted to wholesale and retail dealers. The retail sale of spirits, 
that is, in glasses, was only permitted in shops controlled and 
managed by the Government, or in those of private persons 
specially licensed for the trade. In the Administration Report 
for the year 1912, the last report available in England, the 
number of distilleries throughout the Empire is stated at 2983, 
an increase of 893, or 42.7 per cent., since the commencement of 
the monopoly. The number of liquor shops at the end of 1912 
was 26,016, or one shop to every 5922 inhabitants. The increase 
of distilleries is significant. It gives colour to the charge fre- 
quently made in Russia that the Government officials, through 
excess of zeal, pressed the erection of vodka shops to an out- 
rageous extent. Three years ago I was told in Moscow that one 
official went to the length of threatening a certain large village, 
that had refused to apply for the opening of one of these Govern- 
ment vodka shops, with quartering upon the inhabitants a com- 
pany of Cossacks. The village council gave way. I had no 
means of verifying the truth of this story, which was told me by 
a high official. I give it now, with every reserve, simply to 
illustrate the charges made against the Government monopoly 
of the drink trade. 
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Before the War there had been a growing agitation in favour 
of Temperance Reform. The peasant deputies in the Duma had 
urged consistently that there should be a yearly decrease in the 
output of alcohol and an extension of local option to every village 
throughout the Empire. One or two resolutions of a very drastic 
character were passed in the Duma. One resolution, in addition 
to asserting the rights of local options, demanded that all private 
dealing in liquor should be forbidden, and only one bottle contain- 
ing less than half a pint of spirit should be sold to any one indi- 
vidual on the same day. In the second resolution the Govern- 
ment were called upon to reduce the vodka shops by one half 
in any district where there was a failure of crops. Where the 
failure had been very great the sale of liquor should be suppressed 
for a period not exceeding five years. These and similar resolu- 
tions were embodied in a Bill in 1913, and were sent to the Upper 
Chamber with certain amendments. The Government objected 
upon grounds that have a familiar ring in this country—the 
people would not stand any trifling with their vodka, the cost to 
the country in revenue and the loss to subsidiary industries would 
be prohibitive, and soon. Nevertheless the Government, at the 
commencement of last year, to the surprise of all, actually 
favoured reforms of a drastic character. These primarily con- 
cerned the admission of the principle of local option, and, inter 
alia, allowed women to vote in these matters in the village councils. 
This latter concession, if the experience of New Zealand is any 
guide, would have assured the application of wide-reaching 
reform, if not of prohibition. The War came before the Bill 
embodying these reforms became law. 

It is at this point that Sir George Buchanan’s despatch 
becomes illuminating. 


With the publication of the order for a general mobilisation of the land 
and sea forces of the Empire, all wine shops, beer saloons, and Govern- 
ment vodka shops were closed, and the sale of all intoxicants absolutely 
prohibited except in first-class restaurants and hotels until the completion 
of the War. 


This order, with varying modifications, remained in force at 
the date of the ambassadorial despatch. The chief modification, 
and that a highly important one, was published on the 3rd 
(16th) of September. It was then notified that his Imperial 
Majesty had been pleased ‘to prohibit the sale of spirits and 
vodka until the end of the War.’ Captain Rowland Smith, 
whose Memorandum upon the subject forms the chief part of Sir 
George Buchanan’s despatch, writes: ‘The sale of all spirits 
is absolutely forbidden. Vodka is unobtainable, and the existing 
monopoly for its manufacture and sale is to cease.’ The latter 
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part of the second sentence is worthy of note. If it is taken 
literally, in connexion with what is declared elsewhere as to the 
temporary character of the reform, it means, at the end of the 
War, that a return to private enterprise in the distillation of 
alcohol is contemplated. 

The sale of wine and beer has not been prohibited ‘ except in 
places under martial law, or in a state of siege, or within the 
sphere of military operations.’ The sale has been placed at the 
discretion of the local bodies. ‘The Press daily report from all 
parts of the country the closure by local option of wine shops, 
beer saloons, etc. In many cases the prohibition is for all time, 
but in the majority of cases provisionally until the end of the 
War.’ The Municipal Council of Petrograd is cited as an instance 
in point. There the sale of wine and beer is restricted to forty- 
nine first-class hotels and restaurants, and there is a rumour that 
this number may be shortly reduced by half. Light wine (16 per 
cent. strength) may be sold between 10 a.M. and 6 P.M. except 
on Saturdays and on the Eves of Festivals. On Sundays and 
Festivals the sale of all intoxicants (except in the forty-nine 
hotels) is forbidden. The shops must remain shut. The closing 
hours for hotels and restaurants on all days is 11 P.M. 

The punishment for illegal sale of alcoholic liquor is a fine 
of 3000 roubles, or imprisonment, the closing of the licensed 


house, and the perpetual disqualification of the licensee. All 
liquors purchased in an hotel or restaurant must be consumed on 
the premises. No drink must be supplied to any customer in an 
evident state of insobriety, under the extreme penalty referred to 
above; while any intoxicated person at large in the streets or 
public places is liable to a ‘fine of 100 roubles, or, in default, 
three weeks’ arrest.’ 


The excise duty on beer has been increased from 1 rouble 70 cents 
(about 2s. 9d.) per ‘ pood’ (36.11 Ib.) of malt extract to 6 roubles (about 
12s.), and the percentage of alcohol has been reduced from 9 per cent. to 
3.7 per cent. The extreme penalty for the preparation or sale of beer of 
greater strength than above stated is six months’ imprisonment. 


The other temperance measures which have been adopted are 
as follows : 


Numbers of beer saloons and third-class eating and drinking houses in 
the towns of Russia have been compulsorily closed by order of local 
public bodies, with the sanction of the Government, and the number of 
streets in which the opening of such establishments is prohibited has been 
increased. The sale of all liquors has been forbidden in the vicinity of 
barracks, camps, military training areas, public market-places, and of all 
categories of educational establishments. The sale of intoxicants in third- 
class railway restaurants, except where there are second- and first-class 
restaurants also, is forbidden, and in all classes of railway restaurants 
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the sale of beer or wine is limited to a specified period previous to the 
arrival and subsequent to the departure of a train. The same regulations 
apply to restaurants on wharves and to the bars on steamers during their 
stay at any point of call. Licences for music and other entertainments 
in popular restaurants and beer saloons will be granted with extreme 
caution and in restricted numbers. The sale of beer in public baths will 
no longer be allowed. On all occasions of public assembly (elections, fair 
days, sittings of the local courts or boards) the sale of beer or wine in the 
village or township concerned will be prohibited. 

From the Russian experiment there emerge several interesting 
facts bearing upon the British phase of the problem of Tem- 
perance Reform. The first fact concerns the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. A first-class nation has been found ready to shoulder 
a huge loss of revenue in order to break down the drink evil. 
That in Russia the State was the monopolist producer, and the 
main distributor of alcohol, does not affect materially the situa- 
tion. The financial sacrifice in any case is made by the people 
themselves. How great that sacrifice was in Russia may be 
gathered from the following figures: In the year 1912 the spirit 
monopoly showed as gross receipts 823,985,828 roubles—about 
the same as the gross receipts from the Government railways. 
Deducting working expenses, the net revenue to the State was 
626 408 464 roubles (about 70,000,0001.). These figures work out 
at 3.93 roubles (8s. 4d.) net revenue per head of population, or 
about one fifth of the ordinary revenue of the Empire. Seventy 
millions is a sum that might stagger any Ministry of Finance 
in a time of peace. To find such a sum in war-time appears 
almost as hopeless as one of the tasks laid by some bad fairy 
in Grimm’s Fairy Tales upon a worthy but hapless prince. And 
even those figures do not represent the whole financial problem 
involved. Industries dependent upon the manufacture of alcohol 
—the production of rye, potatoes, and such-like—must suffer. It 
might open a wide field for dispute, in which the main issue 
would be lost, to attempt to compare in detail the relative tax- 
able character of the British and the Russian Empire. Allow- 
ing for variations as great as it is possible to conceive, the rela- 
tive problem of raising 70,000,000. for a social reform would not 
be greatly dissimilar in either country. The stupendous fact is 
that one of the great nations of the world has considered it worth 
while to make the sacrifice. 

Another fact emerging from the Russian action is that the 
State exploitation of the drink traffic rendered immediate reform 
more easy. It has been seen that this exploitation opened the 
way to abuses not less serious than those connected with private 
ownership, but is it conceivable that it would have been possible 
in this country, for instance, where private ownership prevails, 
to have effected a similar reform with similar speed and com- 
pleteness? It is conceivable that the British people, if deeply 
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moved, would not be deterred by ‘the Trade,’ nor would boggle 
at the price of reform. But the fact remains that the Russian 
people were stirred, and they found it easier to act with prompti- 
tude under conditions of State ownership than we should do 
with our system of private enterprise. 

The part taken by the Russian peasantry in the Temperance 
Reform movement is another salient fact in the situation. It 
is not easy for an Englishman to assess the quality or quantity 
of the popular voice in a country where the conditions of life 
are so different from those with which he is familiar. It is 
often far too readily assumed that the Russian peasantry have 
no voice whatever in public affairs. A few days ago one of the 
leading Northern papers, commenting upon the subject of this 
article, ventured upon this enthusiastic statement: ‘ By 
one word the Czar, who has always been a firm and 
earnest advocate of temperance, decreed that never more 
should the unrestricted sale of drink take place in his 
vast Empire.’ This is something approaching nonsense. 
Before the War, in Russia, there were restrictions enough of a 
sort upon the sale of strong drink, and the prohibition of the 
sale of spirits and vodka, if the White Paper is to be taken as 
a reliable guide, ceases to be operative at the end of the War. 
The truth is, the British public are not yet seized with the fact 
that the Russian form of government is much more primitive 
than that of any other European nation. The Russian people 
look behind every political organisation and power in their 
country to the person of their Monarch, and their personal sup- 
port of their Monarch in the present movement seems to argue 
that they possess a far more potent voice than was previously 
supposed in this country. The Czar is indeed a good friend of 
temperance. The strongest thing he did for temperance was not 
in signing the decree on the 22nd of August (the 4th of Septem- 
ber), but in sending a fine rescript upon the subject some months 
earlier to Monsieur Barck, the new Minister for Finance.’ The 
rescript met with a phenomenal response throughout the Empire. 
The peasants rose as a man to follow their ‘ Little Father.’ From 
every village council there came resolutions in favour of closing 
the Government vodka shops. This action strengthened the 
hands of the Czar, affected the Governmental attitude towards 
reform, and thus prepared the way for the prohibition decree 
at the commencement of this War. A noteworthy example of 
the power of the people in effecting a reform of staggering diffi- 


1‘T have come to the firm conviction that the duty lies upon me, before 
God and Russia, to introduce into the management of the State finances and of 
the economic problems of the country fundamental reforms for the welfare of 
my beloved people. It is not meet that the welfare of the Exchequer should 
be dependent upon the ruin of the spiritual and productive energies of numbers 
of my loyal subjects.'.—7imes Russian Supplement, April 1914. 
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culty has thus been provided by Russia. It throws a significant 
light upon the latent power of the people, and upon their readi- 
ness to respond to a moral appeal from the Throne. If this is 
Russian autocracy, it is something very different from what many 
in Europe have supposed. 

Making every allowance for divergent political and social con- 
ditions, the action of the Russian peasantry is an indication of 
the manner in which drastic reform may be expected to come 
in Great Britain. It may be that there is growing up amongst 
us a lasting political unity. This War has shown us that there 
is a finer thing than Government through party strife. It may 
be, on the other hand, that we shall revert to our old conditions, 
but if this be the case we must reckon with a phenomenal increase 
of the popular voice. If the political development runs along 
lines of unity, then there must come drastic temperance reform 
in the interests of the labourer. If, and it is far from improbable, 
the lines laid down in the democratic Dominions are followed, 
the Labour Party in Parliament will increase rapidly. It may 
be a long way to the day when a Labour Government rules in 
London as it has done in Wellington and does to-day in Sydney. 
But so soon as the working-men find themselves to be a great 
political power they will most certainly raise their voices in an 
urgent demand for temperance reform. If manhood suffrage 
comes, the volume of that voice will be materially increased. If 
the wives of the working-men receive votes, then they will not 
be said ‘ Nay’ in this matter. A great deal has been said about 
the disinclination of the working-man to lose his beer. Much 
the same was said in the Russian Duma, when the peasant depu- 
ties appealed for local option. I am not tempted to disregard 
the legitimate claims of the moderate drinker, but I do not re- 
member meeting one prominent Labour leader in this country who 
was not impressed with the deadly injury to the working-classes 
under the existing system or lack of system. Any social reformer 
must feel in the same way. Up to the present the obstacles have 
appeared insurmountable. Russia has shown that such appear- 
ances are deceptive. She has also displayed the latent power 
of the people under circumstances far from favourable—at least 
to all appearances. The Russian people simply disregarded the 
obstacles in their path. And when the people move in England 
it will daunt even a second Mrs. Partington to withstand the 
entry of reform. It will be as resistless as the sea—and the tide 
has already turned. 

One curious feature in the popular movement in Russia has 
been noted. When the village councils petitioned for the com- 
pulsory closing of Government vodka shops their requests were 
granted. But in certain instances, after a trial of several weeks, 
the villagers apparently came to the conclusion that they could 
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stand compulsory abstinence no longer. They began to send in 
further petitions that the vodka shops should be reopened! This 
volte-face may have been partly due to a physical craving on the 
part of those who had given way to alcoholism. But all the 
village magnates are not likely to have been suffering from this 
insidious disease. Another reason must be sought. It lies in 
the desolating ennui of life in the remoter parts of the country, 
especially during the long, hard winters. The monotony of the 
winter life of a Russian peasant confounds the imagination. I 
have had experience of the deadly dullness of the little inland 
townships of Tropical Australia, stuck away on the plains or 
among the broken mountain ranges far from a railway. Men 
drink under such circumstances because there is nothing else to 
do, or because any kind of temporary exaltation or oblivion seems 
to them a desirable thing. Moreover, I know, because I have 
tried, how difficult it is to provide interests which do not appear 
jejune to those whose mental outlook has been cramped by 
narrow environments. The public-house was the one place 
where other interests might have prepared the way to temper- 
ance, if not to total abstinence. Alas! the bush hotel was only 
too frequently a hideous iron building, hot as a Dutch oven by 
day, and as cold as charity by night—at least in winter. The one 
aim of the proprietor appeared to be to make money at any cost, 
and he usually made it under these grim conditions. There 
were notable exceptions, and I should be both ungrateful and 
unjust if I failed to acknowledge the warm hearts and general 
kindliness of some of the ‘ hotel’ keepers in the ‘ Never-never.’ 
But even in such cases the system was against them. 

It is at this point where a real danger to the permanent 
character of Russian Temperance Reform asserts itself. The 
War has given a great external interest to the Russian peasantry. 
There is not a village throughout the Empire that has not some 
direct connexion with a contest they regard as holy because it 
aims at the liberation of fellow Slavs. In the strength of this 
interest the Russians have become, at least temporarily, a nation 
of total abstainers. |The temporary character of the reform, 
from the point of view of the villages, must be insisted upon. 
The majority of the village resolutions definitely contemplate that 
fact. What will be done at the end of the War when village life 
becomes irksome—perhaps more irksome than before? A similar 
question may be asked with regard to the towns. A recent 
visitor to Russia has remarked that in the Russian towns, which 
have become strictly prohibitionist for the time being, café life 
has disappeared. In Petrograd, where the few hotels licensed 
close at 11 P.M., the night life, so characteristic of Russia, has 
also disappeared. To those Englishmen whose experience of 
Russian social life has been confined to hotels this may not appear 
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altogether deplorable. But even such Englishmen will allow that 
a wholesale depression of the gaiety of a nation is a serious 
matter, and may result in many unfortunate and deplorable 
directions if it is continued when the War is done. This is 
particularly the case with a highly strung, emotional people such 
as the Russians themselves claim to be. But—and this is my 
main point—it is a factor which must be considered by every 
Temperance Reformer. The power that, at the country’s call, 
expressed itself with such complete abandon to total abstinence 
and stern restriction of ‘music and other entertainments in 
public restaurants,’ may easily tilt the balance on another side, 
when the sound of battle has died away, and the heavy burden 
of war taxation continues to vex and depress the soul. 

In the last number of the Nineteenth Century and After 
Mr. Alexander F. Part made an appeal for a certain licensing 
reform. He claimed to speak in the interests both of the ‘ Trade ’ 
and of the ‘ public well-being.’ None the less he is likely to find 
himself in a similar uncomfortable position to that Mr. Pickwick 
occupied between the two rival editors. The supporters of ‘ tied 
houses ’ are not going to have vested interests disturbed without 
a struggle. On the other hand, the upholders of total abstinence 
will make a strong case on behalf of their own exclusive theories of 
reform. These protagonists of divergent interests probably can 
say nothing that has not already been said over and over again. 
And yet the great problem remains unsolved ! 

Something must be done. Great Britain, like Russia, has 
dealt temporarily with the drink evil. ‘The Intoxicating Liquor 
(temporary restriction) Act, 1914,’ is a far less drastic measure 
than the ‘ Order of the Council of Ministers’ published last 
September in Petrograd. But will it be less deplorable in 
England than it would be in Russia, if we revert to former 
unsatisfactory conditions at the end of the War? Is it con- 
ceivable that such will be the case? Is it not far more likely that 
the country will use what it has gained as a standpoint from 
which to attack an evil which up to now, as Lord Grey has well 
said in this Review, ‘has been the despair of every patriot and 
the standing proof of the helplessness of party politicians’? 
Russia has done a fine thing. She has shown how a great nation 
can act at a great crisis with regard to a great national danger. 
Whether she will remain abolitionist when the crisis has passed 
is a matter that primarily concerns herself. It is inconceivable 
that having vindicated her freedom from the domination of the 
drink disease she will ever endanger that freedom again as she 
undoubtedly did before the War nerved her for a glorious moral 
effort. 

Gerorce H. FropsHam, Bishop. 





LE COMTE DE MUN 


LorsQuE, le 7 octobre, la France apprit la mort du comte 
Albert de Mun, il y eut dans tout le pays une émotion vive et 
profonde. Cette émotion fut assez forte pour persister, parmi 
toutes celles que produisait la guerre étrangére, sur le sol envahi. 
Une semaine de deuil consacrée 4 un homme tandis que, depuis 
deux mois, le deuil frappait quotidiennement des centaines de 
familles, voila un rare exemple de prestige. 

C’est que la tragédie qui bouleverse |’Europe avait, dans la 
personne de M. de Mun, un interpréte d’une valeur exception- 
nelle. La plume en main, chaque jour, il traduisait la pensée, 
l’énergie, la volonté de la France au combat. II avait pris 
possession d’un immense public, dont il entretenait l’ardeur. I 
exhortait les Ames; et il les soutenait d’autant mieux qu’il les 
remplissait de consolation et de fierté ; prodiguant généreusement 
ses forces physiques, qu’il voyait s’épuiser un peu sous le poids de 
l’Age et beaucoup sous les atteintes de la maladie. 

Ce grand journaliste offrait la particularité d’avoir d’abord 
conquis la renommée par une longue et trés brillante carriére 
oratoire. On ne compte pas les éclatants succés de tribune que, 
depuis 1876, M. de Mun remporta devant la Chambre. II eut 
méme plusieurs fois |l’extraordinaire bonheur de voir les en- 
thousiastes applaudissements de ses adversaires et de ses amis 
se confondre dans l’unanimité qui constitue le plus grand 
triomphe de l’orateur. Mais, il y a dix ans, les rapides progrés 
d’une maladie de cceur |’obligérent & s’interdire de prendre part 
aux discussions publiques. De l’ironique et douloureuse épreuve 
il sortit victorieux—en se faisant journaliste! Dans ce nou- 
veau métier, adopté par lui & 60 ans passés, il déploya 
bientét des qualités égales 4 celles qui lui avaient valu son grand 
réle précédent. 

Il avait exercé, dés la jeunesse, une autre profession, dont il 
se souvint et se ressentit toujours: la profession des armes. I] 
portait l’uniforme militaire lorsqu’en 1872, dans des réunions 
provoquées par l’apostolat religieux et social, il s’exergait aux 
séduisantes difficultés de l’art oratoire. Physiquement et morale- 
ment, le comte de Mun était l’un des types les plus brillants de 
l’officier francais. I] rappelait encore ce type & l’age de 73 ans, 
parmi les agitations de la gverre, alors que, aprés une ardente 
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campagne d’un an en faveur de l’augmentation de |’armée, il 
employait ses derniéres forces & exciter quotidiennement le 
patriotisme et la confiance du pays. Tel il avait été & ses 
débuts dans la vie, tel il apparut toujours, jusqu’au moment 
supréme. 

Sa mort a été suivie d’une véritable apothéose. Pendant 
huit jours, dans la presse et ailleurs, malgré 1’émotion produite 
par les batailles qui se livraient sans répit, l’hommage fut 
continuel, général, empressé. 

L’ Académie frangaise, & laquelle M. de Mun appartenait, 
lui offrit.un extraordinaire tribut d’éloges. 

Ainsi, M. René Bazin a écrit: ‘Il ne s’est point souvenu de 
son Age, si ce n’est pour se hater d’étre encore brave, avant que 
ce fat fini. Le mot d’intrépidité convient 4 cette vieillesse. . 
Aucun éloge pour moi ne dépasse celui-la: s’en aller en pleine 
action, en pleine lumiére, n’ayant d’ennemis que ceux de la 
vérité et ceux de la patrie, fidéle aux disciplines par lesquelles 
on a grandi.’ 

M. Maurice Barrés: ‘Il y a une poésie des assemblées. 
Durant de longues années, il fut donné & Albert de Mun d’étre 
un des hommes en qui cette poésie prenait une forme et une 
voix. Il a exprimé et fait reconnaitre comme émouvantes et 
nobles, aux yeux de ceux-l4 mémes qui croient la détester, des 
parties importantes de la tradition francaise. . . . Celui qui n’a 
pas entendu Albert de Mun & la tribune ignorera toujours le 
chant, la flamme d’une fme éblouie de servir Dieu et 
préparée & la fois dans les graces mondaines et, le matin méme, 
& la table de l’eucharistie. I] nous remplissait de sérieux par la 
noblesse de son attitude, 1’élévation de sa pensée, son émotion.’ 

M. Paul Bourget: ‘Il avait commencé par étre un officier 
de tout premier ordre; et sa fiére prestance, son mile et beau 
visage, le je ne sais quoi de martial répandu sur toute sa 
personne rappelaient, jusque dans la vieillesse, le fringant 
canitaine de cuirassiers qui galonait, la téte droite, sous la 
mitraille, dans |’état-major de Galliffet, voici quarante quatre 
ans. . . . Chez Albert de Mun, la sérénité d’une existence vécue 
pleinement se reconnaissait & la bonne grace, 4 l’aménité qu’il 
savait conserver 4 travers tous les désaccords. . . . Quel ambas- 
sadeur eft fait un Albert de Mun, avec les dons de finesse qu’il 
avait aussi, avec ses facons de grand seigneur aimable, sa 
bonhomie courtoise et sa séduction faite de grace, de tact et de 
fermeté !’ 

M. Frédéric Masson: ‘ Partout ot il passa, dans l’armée 
comme a la Chambre et & l|’Académie, dans les réunions 
ouvrieres dont il fut l’Ame, dans les ceuvres dont il fut le 
bienfaiteur, dans son collége électoral de Morlaix ou, depuis 
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vingt ans, il fut constamment réélu, partout il traina les 
cours aprés lui, comme le butin de sa conquérante et 
prestigieuse nature.’ 

M. Denys Cochin: ‘II a fini sa carriére comme il |’avait 
commencée. Ses écrits résonnaient dans les cours comme des 
appels de clairon.’ 

M. René Doumic: ‘II avait de |’orateur tous les moyens et 
toutes les ressources, |’imagination, l’abondance, la splendeur 
du verbe. . . . Mais de l’orateur ce qu'il avait par dessus tout, 
c’était l’ime. La parole, chez lui, jaillissait de la source 
intérieure. . . . On était entrainé par ce mouvement, soulevé 
par cette passion généreuse, emporté vers les hauteurs de la 
pensée et du sentiment.’ 

M. Gabriel Hanotaux: ‘ Albert de Mun était l’un des plus 
parfaits exemplaires du gentilhomme frangais que notre temps, 
et je dirai notre pays, ait connus: il a transmis les traditions de 
la vraie France 4 la génération de soldats et d’hommes d'action 
qui se bat maintenant et qui gouvernera demain. Sa nature 
était si nettement contraire & toute vulgarité que, dans des 
temps médiocres et parmi le grossier étalage des appétits bas, sa 
présence seule était un jugement.’ 

Ce sont, je le répéte, des Académiciens qui ont apprécié ainsi 
le grand orateur, grand journaliste. Eux-mémes, 4 son exemple, 
se sont faits journalistes depuis plus ou moins longtemps. 

La presse, de n’importe quelle nuance, y compris la presse 
socialiste, a fait écho 4 leurs paroles. Ainsi le Temps, qui, au 
point de vue religieux, politique et social, fut toujours en complet 
désaccord avec M. de Mun et qui bien souvent le critiqua non 
sans vivacité, s’est plu & le louer sans réserve. 

Le glorieux défunt eut méme |l’honneur de mettre pour un 
moment d’accord des hommes aussi opposés l’um & |’autre que 
MM. Drumont et Clemenceau. Paroles de M. Drumont: ‘ Pour 
moi, Albert de Mun a été surtout un des rares hommes de cette 
époque qui aient essayé de faire quelque chose. II était riche, 
brillant cavalier, porteur d’un beau nom; il n’avait qu’a se laisser 
vivre : il a préféré utiliser les dons de combativité et le talent qui 
lui étaient dévolus pour essayer de faire vivre cette société qui 
renferme tant de germes de discorde. II a usé ses forces en 
pronongant les plus admirables discours et en écrivant de trés 
belles pages pour la défense de nos libertés religieuses et pour la 
sauvegarde de la Patrie. Albert de Mun fut un des meilleurs de 
notre temps, un de ceux qui honorent la race humaine.’ Paroles 
de M. Clemenceau : ‘ Le parti catholique perd, dans la personne 
de M. Albert de Mun, l’un de ses chefs les plus respectés. Notre 
éminent adversaire, frappé dans le combat, tombe en pleine 
possession de son double talent d’orateur et d’écrivain, qui honora 
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également la tribune et la presse francaise. Sa mort inattendue 
suscitera, dans tous les camps, d’unanimes regrets. II fut noble- 
ment l’homme d’une idée; et cette idée il la défendit, d’une 
ardeur indéfectible, avec une hauteur de vues & laquelle ses adver- 
saires n’ont cessé de rendre hommage. Toute question politique 
écartée, M. Albert de Mun aura été un beau défenseur de la 
cause francaise. II sera salué, dans la mort, sans distinction de 
parti, par tous les Frangais épris de grandeur.’ 

Aux yeux du grand orateur-journaliste, les intéréts de la 
France étaient inséparables de la doctrine et de la tradition 
catholiques. Pour lui, le patriotisme et |’ceuvre de réforme sociale 
comportaient essentiellement |’affirmation et la défense de la foi 
dogmatique ainsi que des droits de l’Eglise. A cette ceuvre, 
pendant plus de quarante années, il s’est consacré avec autant de 
zéle que de talent. 

Assurément, il apprit dans sa famille & honorer les croyances 
religieuses ; mais cependant il avait un certain ancétre qui fut 
célébre par des écrits, du moins par un livre ot se manifeste un 
esprit d’un genre tout autre. L’esprit, c’est justement le titre 
du livre en question. Je parle du philosophe Helvétius, une des 
notabilités du XVIIIe siécle et auteur de l’ouvrage intitulé 
De l’Esprit. On sait que cet ouvrage fit scandale, par |’étalage 
d’un matérialisme 4 la fois audacieux et naif. Helvétius eut deux 
filles, qui devinrent, l’une, comtesse de Mun, |’autre, comtesse 
d’Andlau. L’apétre laique catholique qui vient de mourir 
descendait de la premiére, et il épousa une descendante de la 
seconde. 

Par sa mére, née Eugénie de La Ferronnays, fille du comte 
Auguste de La Ferronnays, ambassadeur et ministre des affaires 
étrangéres de Louis XVIII et de Charles X, le comte de Mun 
était neveu de Madame Craven, auteur de livres trés élevés et 
trés émouvants (notamment le Récit d’une Seur), et femme d’un 
écrivain anglais distingué, M. Augustus Craven. 

L’Angleterre, M. de Mun I’a toujours jugée en homme éclairé, 
avec considération et avec sympathie. L’année derniére, dans 
une revue anglaise, il annoncait, comme heureuse et nécessaire, 
l’alliance de l’Angleterre et de la France, unies aujourd’hui dans 
un effort gigantesque ol rayonnent leur courage et leur fierté. 
Au commencement de la guerre (6 aoit) il écrivait : 

Je ne me suis pas trompé: et c’est un grand, un émouvant spectacle 
que cette rencontre qui s’appréte, dans les plaines flamandes, aux approches 
du centenaire de Waterloo, entre les fils des grenadiers de Bliicher, et les 
soldats de la France, unis aux descendants des soldats de Wellington, 
pendant qu’a l’Orient la nation d’Alexandre Ier descend dans les champs 


de la Germanie pour écraser ceux qui, aux jours de Leipzig, trahirent la 
fortune de Napoléon. Dieu est grand et ses desseins sont magnifiques. 
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Ce sont les défaites de la France en 1870 et les horreurs de 
la Commune qui le déterminérent 4 se faire le champion de la 
cause catholique et sociale. I) était alors lieutenant de cavalerie, 
ayant toutes les chances d’arriver 4 une haute situation militaire. 
Devenu prisonnier avec |’armée de Metz et interné 4 Aix-la- 
Chapelle pendant plusieurs mois, en compagnie du capitaine 
marquis de La Tour-du-Pin, il s’absorba dans la méditation des 
épreuves qui accablaient la France. II voulait éclaircir l’origine 
de telles épreuves, afin de découvrir le reméde qu’elles 
réclamaient. Lui et le marquis de La Tour-du-Pin travaillaient 
ensemble sans reliche, non-seulement pour se distraire et pour 
se consoler mais aussi, et surtout, pour devenir capables de 
guérir les maux dont leur pays et eux-mémes se trouvaient 
victimes. Cette période de labeur angoissant et assidu a été 
racontée par M. de Mun dans un volume publié il y a six ans, 
intitulé Ma vocation sociale’ et dont les divers chapitres sont 
un modéle de narration scrupuleuse, délicate et ferme, simple et 
des plus élevées. La, il n’y a pas une phrase ni un mot a effet; 
et cependant le récit, empreint d’ailleurs de sincérité et de dis- 
tinction, a, sous une forme modeste et recueillie, un accent 
pénétrant et une rare noblesse. ‘Le relichement ancien de 
l’esprit militaire (dit M. de Mun), l’abandon des vertus tradition- 
nelles et |’affaiblissement des liens sociaux nous apparaissaient 
comme les causes véritables de nos désastres; ce n’était plus 
uniquement un espoir de revanche qui nous agitait, mais un réve 
de régénération; ce n’était plus un relévement purement 
militaire, mais une réforme des meeurs et des idées qui commen- 
cait & tenter nos ambitions. Une question désormais dominait 
nos esprits: ot était la source du mal? ou serait celle de la 
guérison ? ’ 

Au cours de leurs nouvelles études, MM. de Mun et de La 
Tour-du-Pin se trouvérent en rapports avec plusieurs person- 
nalités du monde catholique allemand, surtout avec le P. Eck, 
Jésuite, et avec le docteur Lingens, celui-ci, plus tard, membre 
important du parti parlementaire appelé le ‘ Centre.” Aux deux 
prisonniers d’Aix-la-Chapelle, le docteur Lingens exposait le 
mouvement catholique et populaire inauguré depuis 1848 par 
quelques hommes dont, pour la premiére fois, ils entendaient 
les noms: Mallinckrodt, l’orateur catholique de Berlin; Lieber, 
le futur Chef du Centre; et surtout Guillaume-Emmanuel de 
Ketteler, l’ancien fonctionnaire prussien, devenu évéque de 
Mayence et initiateur du catholicisme social. 

‘Ces récits nous exaltaient,’ dit M. de Mun. ‘ L’amour de 
l’Eglise grandissait en nous avec l’amour de la patrie accru par 
ses malheurs: un ardent désir nous venait de servir 4 la fois 

* Paris, Lethielleux. 
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l’une et l’autre, en nous dévouant au peuple; et, déja, dans nos 
coeurs, se formait l’image d’une France régénérée, rendue & la 
tradition catholique, détournée de la Révolution et redressée dans 
sa gloire renouvelée.’ Telle fut la conclusion pratique de 
l’enseignement récolté par les deux officiers prisonniers sur la 
terre allemande. 

Dés qu’ils recouvrirent leur liberté et dés qu’ils regagnérent 
Paris, ils se trouvérent témoins d’une autre crise terrible, qui 
manifestait au supréme degré la désorganisation sociale dont 
ils gémissaient. La guerre civile (la Commune) et |’inévitable 
rigueur de la répression ne pouvaient que fortifier en eux la con- 
viction acquise et le ferme propos formé dans leur captivité. 

Le moyen adopté pour |’exercice du nouvel apostolat religieux 
et social fut la fondation de Cercles catholiques d’ouvriers. Cette 
ceuvre se développa rapidement, d’une maniére brillante, avec le 
concours de personnalités nombreuses et diverses, parmi lesquelles 
figuraient un groupe considérable d’officiers, les uns liés d’amitié 
avec M. de Mun, d’autres séduits par son exemple. De 1872 & 
1876, les progrés furent ininterrompus. Constamment, sur un 
point quelconque de la France, se tenaient d’imposantes 
assemblées, composées de gens du monde, d’officiers, d’indus- 
triels, de délégués ouvriers. La, M. de Mun exposait |’idée 
générale d’une organisation professionnelle, plus ou moins 
semblable, techniquement, aux corporations ouvriéres d’autre- 
fois et animée, comme celles-ci, de l’esprit de justice et de charité 
qui découle de la foi et de la morale reiigieuses. 

Ces discours, trés fréquents, le propagandiste réformateur les 
prononcait en portant le costume militaire, qui lui convenait a 
merveille. Les académiciens dont j’ai cité le témoignage ont 
presque tous fait allusion aux avantages physiques dont M. 
de Mun était doué, avantages précieux chez un orateur: Une 
haute taille; un ensemble admirablement proportionné ot se 
réalisait on ne peut mieux |’harmonie de la force et de |’élégance ; 
un noble visage empreint de vive intelligence, de fiére droiture et 
d’amabilité parfois distante mais bien souvent enjouée ; une voix 
male et sonore, au timbre grave et pénétrant; la simplicité et 
l’ampleur du geste ; une attitude 4 la fois imposante et fort aisée, 
qui représentait le comble de la distinction naturelle. Ces avan- 
tages extérieurs étaient encore rehaussés par le brillant uniforme 
d’officier de cavalerie (dragon, puis cuirassier), embelli des 
‘aiguillettes,’ insigne du service d’état-major. Bref, les dehors 
les plus séduisants. 

L’éloquence qui s’épanchait sous ces dehors était tout-a-fait 
digne d’eux. Je n’ai pas & la décrire, puisque, au début de cet 
article, j’ai cité la-dessus l’appréciation des juges les plus 
compétents. D’ot lui était venu un talent si supérieur? II 
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le possédait de naissance, quoique, assez longtemps, il ignorat 
qu’il en était favorisé. Il a raconté lui-méme que jusqu’d 
l’approche de |’age de trente ans il ne soupgonnait pas qu'il eit 
en lui de véritables facultés oratoires. Il a dit: ‘Si je m’étais 
senti parfois, dans des réunions de camarades, quelque facilité de 
parole ; si j’avais, aux heures de réverie de la vie africaine, 
découvert, tout au fond de mon 4me, de vagues ambitions 
politiques, je ne me croyais en aucune fagon un orateur. Méme, 
j’avais gardé un facheux souvenir d’une certaine arrivée 4 la 
campagne aprés mon mariage et de la gaucherie avec laquelle 
j'avais, sans trouver un mot & répondre, écouté les compliments © 
de bienvenue des vieux serviteurs.’ ? 

C’est en commengant son ceuvre de propagande (vers les 
derniers jours de 1871) qu’il se révéla, non-seulement au public, 
mais aussi 4 lui-méme. II parlait fréquemment dans des associa- 
tions catholiques ouvriéres appelées ‘patronages.’ Avec le 
premier succés, l’assurance lui vint, favorisant un talent qui prit 
trés vite l’ampleur et l’éclat. Les succés se multipliérent et le 
mirent de plus en plus en évidence. 

Ce rapide et continuel accroissement de renommée ne pouvait 
pas manquer de provoquer les critiques du parti anti-religieux, 
qui avait dés lors adopté le plan de combat destiné a étre 
appliqué, et toujours aggravé, jusqu’d ces derniers temps. L’heure 
vint ou, dans les journaux et méme 4 la tribune, on déclara que 
c’était une chose intolérable de voir un officier en activité de 
service exercer un tel rdéle. Alors M. de Mun se trouva amené 
par les circonstances a choisir entre sa carriére militaire et son 
apostolat religieux et social. Il lui fallait abandonner |’une ou 
l’autre. Quoiqu’il aimat beaucoup |’armée, il se résigna 4 la 
quitter, pour disposer de la nécessaire liberté d’action. 

De divers cétés, des amis et des admirateurs s’occupaient de 
lui ouvrir le chemin de la tribune parlementaire. On le pressait de 
se munir d’un mandat politique. Il céda & cet appel et accepta 
ce concours. 

Au mois de février 1876, redevenu simple particulier selon ia 
loi, mais de plus en plus personnage célébre, M. de Mun posait 
en Bretagne, dans la circonscription de Pontivy, sa candidature 
& la Chambre des députés. Il arborait un programme qui n’avait 
guére de nuance politique mais qui était catholique essentielle- 
ment et résolument. La lutte fut trés vive. Pour combattre 
l’ancien officier, le gouvernement et le parti libre-penseur allérent 
jusqu’& lui opposer un prétre de la région. I] fut élu néanmoins 
et vint prendre place & la Chambre. Cette place qu’il venait de 
conquérir, on voulut la lui enlever aussitét; et la majorité, 
prétextant une abusive influence du clergé, annula |’élection qui 

? Ma vocation sociale, page 64. 
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venait d’avoir lieu. Comme on le devine, M. de Mun s’était 
défendu. II avait parlé avec une éloquence telle que Gambetta 
lui-méme avait jugé nécessaire d’intervenir pour notifier au 
nouveau député, dont il admirait tout haut le talent et le 
caractére, une sorte d’ostracisme électoral. Invalidé aprés une 
longue et retentissante discussion, M. de Mun recommenga la 
lutte et en sortit encore triomphant, comme il devait |’étre 
désormais maintes fois, durant une longue suite d’années. 

Les souvenirs de cette entrée en scéne revivent dans un im- 
portant ouvrage publié par un vénérable témoin, M. de Marcére, 
qui, de 1876 4 1881, fut plusieurs fois ministre. L’un des 
volumes de l’ouvrage auquel je fais allusion et ot, parmi de graves 
considérations politiques et religieuses, se rencontre toute une 
galerie de ‘ portraits’ tracés avec une finesse exquise et un art 
littéraire supérieur, l’un de ces volumes rappelle |’impression 
produite alors par M. de Mun et si souvent renouvelée depuis : 
*“M. de Mun 4 la tribune se montra, dés le premier moment, 
un maitre. I] était jeune alors, avec la tournure cavaliére, une 
attitude fiére sans hauteur déplacée, une voix bien timbrée et 
sonore, le geste sobre et noble, une langue correcte et abondante 
sans verbosité ni vaine ampleur de rhétorique, bref, un orateur 
de haute lignée, que tous, de quelque bord qu’ils fussent, se 
plaisaient 4 entendre. C’est une joie pour tout public frangais 
que d’écouter un beau langage; et M. de Mun, quelque hostilité 
que ses opinions pussent rencontrer, s’imposait. Il surprit et 
charma la Chambre. A la différence d’autres orateurs dont j’ai 
vu souvent le talent s’éclipser aprés un brillant début, le talent 
oratoire de M. de Mun n’a fait que s’accroitre et s’élever, aussi 
longteraps qu’il a pu occuper la tribune. Il aura été un des 
grands orateurs de notre temps qui auront honoré la tribune 
francaise.’* 

Les deux mots surprendre et charmer, dont M. de Marcére 
s’est tres heureusement servi pour indiquer l’effet produit par 
les débuts de M. de Mun, ont gardé jusqu’a la fin leur entiére 
justesse. Trente ans plus tard, M. de Mun continuait de 
charmer la Chambre et aussi de |’étonner. On peut méme dire 
que cette derniére impression alla en s’augmentant presque 
toujours. Car, durant trente années, l’hostilité anti-religieuse 
du monde parlementaire se manifestait avec une ardeur 
croissante, que stupéfiait d’autant plus l’intransigeance de 
l’orateur catholique. 


J’ai dit qu’il avait un programme social concu d’aprés les 
principes de sa foi. A ce programme il a toujours été fidéle; 


* M. de Marcére, Histoire de la République. Premiére partie, pages 105-106. 
Librairie Plon, Paris. 
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et il l’a soutenu en mainte occasion, souvent dans des discussions 
prolongées et agitées. 

Il voulait rétablir la paix sociale. Pour atteindre un tel résul- 
tat, il réclamait un ensemble de lois destinées &4 donner au monde 
ouvrier des garanties et des avantages considérables, en harmonie 
avec la justice naturelle et avec les conseils et les préceptes de la 
foi chrétienne. 

Autour de lui s’étaient groupés de bonne heure des hommes 
trés distingués, voués 4 l’étude du méme probléme et 4 la propa- 
gande des mémes solutions. Parmi eux figurait notamment, et 
& la premiére place, le colonel marquis de La Tour-du-Pin, repré- 
sentant des grandes traditions féodales. Le groupe devint une 
école et peu 4 peu constitua une doctrine qui tendait 4 faire 
renaitre l’esprit des corporations d’autrefois, combiné avec les 
besoins et les usages de notre époque. 

Dans cet effort, la part des questions théoriques et doctrinales 
était importante. II n’est pas difficile d’en définir le principal 
caractére, qui n’a jamais été dissimulé et que M. de Mun lui- 
méme a exposé cent fois, si ce n’est davantage. 

Le grand orateur et ses amis ont voulu combatire l’esprii de 
rivalité et de haine qui existe entre les classes sociales. Ce 
désordre provient de la Révolution. La Révolution a détruit 
en France la fraternité chrétienne ; elle a brisé |’organisation qui 
autrefois, dans des rapports de confiance, d’attachement et de 
dévouement réciproques, unissait les ouvriers et les patrons, 
les cultivateurs et les propriétaires. Elle traite le travail comme 
une simple marchandise, aprés la vente et le paiement de laquelle 
le patron et l’ouvrier n’ont plus entre eux aucun lien et deviennent 
positivement étrangers l’un 4 l’autre, jusqu’’ ce que |’intérét 
et la nécessité les mettent de nouveau en contact comme des 
rivaux et des ennemis. C’est l’individualisme. 

M. de Mun a été l’infatigable adversaire de cet individualisme 
anti-chrétien et inhumain. Voici, par exemple, ce que disait 
devant la Chambre le grand orateur, 4 la date du 13 juin 1883: 
‘On n’a pas songé que, nécessairement, dans un état social ainsi 
défini, qui fait du monde un vaste marché oi régne souveraine- 
ment la loi de l’offre et de la demande, il doit s’établir une lutte 
formidable, dont, pour beaucoup, la vie humaine est ]’enjeu; 
dont, pour tous, |’intérét est la régle, et qui oblige les uns et 
les autres & prendre tous les moyens en leur pouvoir pour sortir 
vainqueurs d’un combat ot le dernier mot doit étre |’écrasement 
du plus faible par le plus fort. La question ouvriére est née de 
l’état de choses nouveau qui a tout-a-coup soumis l’ouvrier et sa 
famille & toutes les fluctuations du marché: la question sociale 
est née de la brusque rupture des liens qui unissaient entre eux 
les membres de la famille professionnelle, et de l’antagonisme 
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ou ils se trouvaient placés. L’isolement des travailleurs et 
l’opposition de leurs intéréts sont ainsi devenus les causes de la 
division profonde qui s’est établie entre eux et qui a mis d’un 
cété ceux qui achétent le travail, c’est-i-dire les patrons, et de 
l’autre ceux qui le vendent, c’est-a-dire les ouvriers: situation 
toute nouvelle et qui n’existait pas autrefois. Il y avait une 
organisation de travail qu’on a détruite, sans rien mettre 4 la 
place. Il en est résulté un état de souffrance prolongée qui 
se traduit par des luttes violentes entre le capital et le travail.’ 

C’est & propos de la premiére loi autorisant les syndicats 
ouvriers que M. de Mun parlait ainsi, comme d’ailleurs il parlait 
depuis plus de dix ans et comme il devait continuer 4 parler 
jusqu’é la fin. Cette loi, destinée 4 étre votée bientét et 
appliquée, le grand orateur catholique la combattait; mais 
cependant il n’était nullement l’adversaire des syndicats en 
général; méme, au contraire, il réclamait, pour les ouvriers, 
comme pour les patrons, le droit de s’unir et de s’associer. Pour- 
quoi donc se montrait-il opposé 4 la premiére tentative d’organisa- 
tion syndicale? Parce qu’il la jugeait mal congue et mal 
combinée. II prévoyait que ces syndicats, tels qu’on les 
préparait, auraient surtout le caractére de groupements propres 
& rendre plus violente encore la lutte entre les patrons et les 
ouvriers. Il voulait la paix sociale, et il voyait fabriquer une 
grande machine de guerre! 

Tl voulait, lui, un systéme d’associations mixtes, formées de 
maniére 4 adoucir et 4 résoudre les conflits. Dans ce but, M. de 
Mun et ses amis réclamaient |’établissement de Conseils ou de 
Chambres d’Arbitrage, auxquelles auraient été soumises les 
réclamations présentées par les syndicats d’ouvriers et par les 
syndicats de patrons. 

Cette organisation nnittiienitnies ne fut pas adoptée alors, 
mais, dix ans plus tard et plusieurs fois encore ensuite, elle a 
conquis un grand nombre d’esprits et dans divers milieux. 
Méme, le jour vint ot un ministre d’origine socialiste, comme 
M. Millerand, présenta tout un ensemble de projets élaborés 
pour créer un systéme d’arbitrage permanent et général. L’en- 
treprise n’a pas encore abouti, ou, du moins, elle n’a pas encore 
atteint son développement ; mais elle fait des progrés continuels. 
On peut croire qu’elle sera un jour acceptée, pour ainsi dire, par 
tout le monde, et que, 4 cet égard, les socialistes et les con- 
servateurs se mettront d’accord. 

D’autres réformes du méme genre, qui, celles-la, sont appli- 
quées, ont été soutenues par |’éloquence du comte de Mun. Ainsi, 
la loi sur les accidents professionnels; la loi sur le travail des 
femmes ; la loi garantissant la protection de |’enfant, etc., amen- 
érent & la tribune |’orateur catholique, dont la parole retentissait 
comme l’appel de la justice et de la charité sociales. 
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Pourtant, M. de Mun n’était pas et ne voulut jamais étre 
rangé parmi les socialistes. Maintes fois, et avec la plus grande 
énergie, il a réprouvé les abus du droit de l'état et les attaques 
dirigées contre la propriété individuelle. Cependant, il n’a pas 
évité d’étre assez souvent critiqué par les conservateurs, qui lui 
reprochaient de s’abandonner & des aspirations imprudentes. Le 
monde aristocratique et le monde bourgeois se sont parfois 
montrés, envers ce catholique, plus hostiles que les divers partis 
socialistes. M. de Mun ne s’est pas découragé. L’effort qu’il 
a déployé n’a pas été perdu et garde toutes les chances d’atteindre 
& un aboutissement fructueux. 

Sur le terrain politique, M. de Mun a eu une attitude moins 
unie et moins stable. Jusqu’é la mort du Comte de Chambord 
(1883) il resta attaché au parti royaliste actif; deux ans plus 
tét, il avait, &4 Vannes, prononcé un retentissant discours, qui 
était la plus compléte affirmation de la doctrine monarchique. 
Mais peu 4 peu, la force des choses et surtout le soin des intéréts 
religieux et sociaux le décidérent 4 laisser au second plan la 
question monarchique. En 1892, lorsque le Pape Léon XIII 
prescrivit aux catholiques frangais de placer leur activité publique 
sur le terrain de la constitution républicaine, M. de Mun se con- 
forma scrupuleusement & cette régle de conduite. 

Ce serait superflu, et ce serait aussi bien long, d’énumérer 
les principaux débats d’ordre religieux auxquels M. de Mun prit 
part dans le cours d’une carriére parlementaire trés active qui 
a duré plus de trente ans. Depuis la premiére laicisation des 
écoles communales (1881) jusqu’& la rupture du Concordat et 
jusqu’d la destruction compléte des congrégations, il a prononcé 
des discours dont l’ensemble remplit une dizaine de volumes. 
Ces discours qui, souvent, produisirent une impression extréme- 
ment vive, avaient tous une éloquence conforme aux régles formu- 
lées par les maitres : pulchre et ornate, et ad persuadendum apte 
dicere, pro dignitate rerum, cum voluptate audientium. Quand 
une grave maladie de coeur lui interdit de parler, il se fit 
journaliste : et dans ce nouveau réle, de méme qu’au début de 
sa carriére oratoire, il produisit l’impression si bien notée par 
M. de Marcére : ‘ il surprit et il charma.’ Au bout de huit ans, 
lors du tragique débat sur les affaires du Maroc et du Congo 
(janvier 1912) l’orateur, bravant la défense des médecins, remonta 
& la tribune. Sa seule apparition provoqua d’extraordinaires et 
unanimes applaudissements, qui se répétérent & de nombreux 
endroits et 4 la fin du discours. Les auditeurs, libres-penseurs 
ou catholiques, conservateurs ou socialistes, libéraux modérés ou 
farouches révolutionnaires, tous voulaient rendre au champion 
de la foi religieuse et de l’apostolat social l,>hommage qu’ ils sen- 
taient mérité par autant de droiture et de courage que de dis- 
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tinction et d’éloquence. Tous voulaient dédommager leur 
collégue du silence douloureux auquel la maladie |’avait si long- 
temps condamné. Tous voulaient témoigner qu’ils comprenaient 
la valeur d’un tel sacrifice supporté sans amertume et sans dé- 
couragement. Quelques jours plus tard, 4 l’Académie, ot les 
circonstances et Je reglement lui imposaient la charge de recevoir 
un nouvel élu, ce fut la méme éclatante manifestation. Dans 
cette séance, par suite des idées différentes que représentaient 
l’académicien défunt (M. de Vogué) et l’académicien nouveau 
(M. Henri de Régnier), M. de Mun saisit l’occasion supréme 
d’exprimer sa foi religieuse. Parlant des besoins intellectuels 
et moraux de tous les peuples, il désigna, sous le nom de ‘ fer- 
ment ’ la force fournie par la prédication évangélique pour vivifier 
les meilleures aspirations humaines. ‘Ce ferment religieux, 
s’écria-t-il, n’agit pas seulement par les lois, par les institutions, 
par l’armature extérieure de la société qu’il suscite et qu’il 
cimente, souvent & l’insu de ceux qui construisent l’édifice. C’est 
l’un de ses effets et l’un des plus frappants. Ce n’est pas le seul 
ni le principal. Il agit sur les hommes et sur leur temps par 
quelque chose de bien plus profond, de bien plus efficace, faute 
de quoi les lois sont stériles, les institutions caduques et |’arma- 
ture fragile : il agit par l’amour, c’est-a-dire par le don de soi- 
méme; car l’amour est dans |’immolation, non dans la jouis- 
sance.’ 

On a souvent reproché au comte de Mun un excés 
d’attachement 4 sa foi religieuse, comme aussi un excés 
d’intransigeance dans la conception et dans |’expression de cette 
foi. Pourtant, les trente années pendant lesquelles il a lutté 
publiquement attestent qu’il n’exagérait pas l’importance de la 
lutte religieuse, si longtemps 4 |’ordre du jour. De degré en 
degré, l’incrédulité, en France, était devenue 1|’athéisme 
administratif et pédagogique, public et officiel. 

Je dis ‘ était’ devenu ; car 1’événement formidable qui, depuis 
six mois, secoue l’Europe, a soudain arraché |’fme francaise 
aux étreintes de l’athéisme. Le péril national, |’enseignement 
du sacrifice, la présence de vingt mille prétres dans les rangs 
des combattants ont rétabli le contact entre la foule et le clergé. 
On a tout lieu d’espérer que la victoire militaire sera renforcée par 
une victoire morale. M. de Mun, en épuisant le reste de ses 
forces comme journaliste quotidien, saluait ce double bienfait. 
Lorsqu’il était sur le point de mourir, il écrivait: ‘Ce soir, 
aprés avoir tracé ces derniéres lignes, je me coucherai avec 
l’espoir au coeur. Quand on les lira, puissé-je me réveiller dans 
l’enthousiasme ’! Mort le lendemain, il a eu 4 Bordeaux et A 
Paris une apothéose qui a semblé le présage du complet 


relévement de la France. 
Evang TAVERNIER. 
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It is discouraging, though not unexpected, to find that the spirit 
manifested by Germany in the present War is being exploited 
by certain obscurantists to discredit views and teachings which 
happen to hail from that country, and which are distasteful to 
themselves. The method employed is simple, and so far enjoys 
a mark of profundity. It proceeds thus. This or that German 
thinker holds and propounds such-and-such views on some critical 
or scientific problem. But Germany is palpitating with a war 
spirit which leads to deplorable excesses. Therefore the critical 
or scientific views in question are false. To brand any opinion 
or teaching as ‘Made in Germany’ is as effective as tomes of 
reasoning—the thrust can so easily be given, and is so generally 
effectual. 

These things being so, we cannot wonder that the evolution 
hypothesis, popularly known as Darwinism, is being submitted 
to this convincing mode of refutation, because there is an admir- 
able sorites which forces itself on our attention. Germany is in- 
oculated with the teachings of Treitschke : Treitschke derives his 
ethical theory from Nietzsche: Nietzsche’s philosophy is based 
on Darwinism : therefore Darwinism is to blame for the moral 
attitude of Germany. 

I do not propose to discuss the merits or demerits of any par- 
ticular form which Darwinism may have assumed in its later 
developments. My object here is to show that Nietzsche’s version 
of it (shared, alas! by many!) is distorted and hopelessly unfair. 
Zarathustra’s dithyrambs, demanding the reversal of all morals 
and the transvaluation of all values, may be marvellous as litera- 
ture, a monument of what imagination can accomplish when 
the reins are thrown on the backs of the steeds; but as essays 
in science or morals they are destitute of authority. Those who, 
like myself, have for long embraced the broad conclusions at 
which Darwin arrived, must feel that much is at stake. For 
if Nietzsche be right, what follows? We should have to recognise 
that the process of organic development on our planet is in hope- 
less antagonism to the promptings of our higher nature, and 
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shatters our noblest ideals. A harrowing dualism would stand 
revealed, escape from which could only be found in a tragic and 
pessimistic scepticism, or in a transcendentalist absolutism which 
flings aside its problems in dubbing them illusions. 

The masses of material thus presented for examination are 
deep and wide. I can but try, prospector-like, to drive a tunnel 
here and there so as to test their general character and contents. 
I shall assume a sufficient acquaintance with the bearing of 
the well-worn terms, ‘ struggle for life,’ ‘ survival of the fittest,’ 
and ‘natural selection.’ The substance and trend of Nietzsche’s 
writings is now matter of common knowledge, and does not call 
for lengthy exposition. Its outstanding feature, for my present 
purpose, is its stress on the Darwinian terms just mentioned, 
and its unsparing condemnation of all that does not square 
with the natural process they describe. Away, he cries, with 
sympathy, with philanthropy, science, and the State. For these 
things are against Nature; they put limits to the struggle and 
defeat the process of natural selection. 

Let him speak for himself. ‘To demand of strength that it 
should not manifest itself as strength, that it should not be 
athirst for enemies, resistance and triumph, is as absurd as to 
demand of weakness that it should manifest itself as strength.’ 
Of sympathy he says that it ‘stands in antithesis to the tonic 
passions which elevate the energy of the feeling of life.’ Accord- 
ingly he looks for the emergence of a breed of strong, despotic 
men, who will be restrained by no promptings of sympathy or 
mercy, and who will relentlessly obey the behests of the primitive 
impulse to violent self-assertion. Truly any nation inoculated 
with such teaching will be apt to adopt a policy of ‘ frightful- 
ness’ in dealing with those who stand in its sunshine. But the 
question remains, Does Darwinism afford ground and warrant 
for Nietzsche’s gospel ? 

There is a widespread suspicion that the case against Dar- 
winism is a strong one—some would say that it is foreclosed 
by the very term which sums up its most characteristic features, 
“struggle for life.’ And it cannot be denied that evolutionists 
have unfortunately laid such stress upon the factor of conflict 
that they themselves have been tempted to accord it a lonely 
throne. Even Huxley, though he was far from being deluded 
to so disastrous a degree, allowed himself, in his famous Romanes 
Lecture, to speak of man’s social and moral activities as though 
they constituted a definite ‘reversal of the cosmic process.’ 
Removed by a whole heaven from a Nietzsche, an ardent lover 
of his kind, an advanced philanthropist, he was nevertheless 
led, by a desire for simplification, to spread and intensify the 
existing misunderstanding. Potent antidotes have since appeared 
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such as Kropotkin’s book on Mutual Aid and Novikow’s 
Darwinism ; but the mischief is not easily eradicated. 

Needless to say, I have no idea of rushing to an opposite 
extreme by unduly minimising the evil aspect of the cosmic 
process. Still less am I prepared in this regard to attempt a 
theodicy, or come to grips with the problem of evil. The mystery 
is dense and dark, and seems to grow with the growth of know- 
ledge. But I would venture to urge that we may wax too apthro- 
pomorphic in our judgments about the kind and degree of suffer- 
ing which the process demands. There is at least one sense 
in which man’s mind is not the measure of all things; and we 
must beware lest, in showering such epithets as pitiless, brutal, 
despairing, we are not reading too much of ourselves into the 
phenomena we would interpret. 

I concede, then, the mysterious prominence of the factor of 
self-assertive violence in the process of natural selection, and I 
also lament the undue emphasis which has been laid upon it. 
Nietzsche is not without excuse for his lack of focus. Indeed, on 
certain points we may approve his teaching. For example, 
there are thinkers (of whom, with reservations, Herbert Spencer 
may be taken as a type) who base their moral and social philo- 
sophy on the evolution hypothesis, and who thence evolve ideals 
just as colourless and insipid as Nietzsche’s are lurid and dis- 
traught. For them the cosmic process is to culminate in a State 
which will cover the world. Its citizens are to be perfectly 
adapted to their environment through the continued action of 
natural selection, since those will have survived who are best 
adapted to lead the average life of an average citizen. Their 
actions will have become almost wholly reflex and automatic, and 
will fit them to enjoy an endless afternoon tea-party. In such a 
community there could be no place for the man of marked indi- 
viduality or strong initiative, for such aberrations would have 
been eliminated in the common interest. There would be no 
struggle, but neither would there be any triumph ; there would be 
nothing base, but neither would there be anything exalted ; there 
would be no strong passion, but neither would there be any strong 
love. Nietzsche’s contempt for such an ideal may win for him a 
certain measure of sympathy, in spite of his fierceness. For man 
must retain a spice of wayward vigour and adventurous daring if 
the salt of life is to keep its savour. But whether we agree with 
Nietzsche or not on this subject, at least let us note carefully 
that, on the same basis of Darwinism, there have been con- 
structed two systems which are so diametrically opposed. 

Again, Nietzsche may claim a measure of sympathy in his 
diatribes against unrestrained multiplication of the unfit. Many 
simply shrink from and ignore the problem. But are there not 
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signs that the moral feeling of the day is less and less on the 
side of those who, in this regard, are laissez-faire or un- 
equivocally obstructive? We have long agreed that the murderer 
should be suppressed, and that to touch private property is a 
terribly sacrilegious act, worthy of swift and condign punish- 
ment. But what of those who, by handing on an evil inheritance 
of disease, slay their thousands where murderers but slay their 
tens, and bring untold confusion and tragedy into every depart- 
ment of human life? Nietzsche’s excesses would not have been 
wholly unfruitful if they served to arouse in us a sense of our 
danger from an over-sentimental interference with Nature’s selec- 
tion of the fit. It is possible to look too much to the temporary 
whim or impulse of an unfit individual and lose sight of the 
permanent benefit of the race. True, the methods of a 
humanitarian Eugenics would be indefinitely removed from those 
which Nietzsche contemplates. They would call for the finest 
strain of human sympathy and be guided by the most prescient 
and enlightened regard for the complex issues involved; they 
would aim at the development, not of superior despots, but of a 
superior race. Nevertheless, they would keep in view, on the 
plane of reason and moral action, the principle of elimination so 
arrestingly manifested in the process of natural selection. 

Let it be clear, however, that this strictly conditioned defence 
of one side of Nietzsche’s teaching by no means justifies a glorifi- 
cation of war. Whatever may have been the case in the earlier 
stages of civilisation, it is abundantly certain that in the modern 
world war is out of place. It brings about what has been well 
called an ‘inverted selection.’ Apart from the economic waste 
perpetrated, apart from the welter of misery and suffering it 
causes, it condemns a community to a diminution of its soundest 
stock, and favours the survival of the weakest. It thus burns 
the candle at both ends, and inevitably lowers the vital force of 
the next generation. Neither the modern war-lord nor the pro- 
fessional champion of the war spirit can hope to shelter under the 
aegis of Darwinian selection. 

So much by way of comment on Nietzsche’s impassioned plea 
for the self-assertive factor in the cosmic process. I now turn 
to what is my main contention. I desire to secure full recog- 
nition for the existence and function of a co-ordinate and 
correlative factor, present in germ from the very first, and 
destined to continued increase in dominance and significance. I 
refer, of course, to the factor of self-sacrifice—using the term 
‘self-sacrifice’ in its fullest connotation, as including all forms 
of social co-operation, sympathy, and love. I call it ‘co-ordinate 
and correlative,’ not merely on the ground of historical fact, but 
because without it there could have been no ‘struggle’ at all. 
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Unadulterated self-assertion would have wrecked its own exist- 
ence and have rendered the whole course of biological evolution 
impossible. How and in what degree the two factors may be co- 
ordinated is, as regards the past, a matter for historical investiga- 
tion ; as regards the future, it presents us with our most urgent 
social problems, as we soon discover when we try to reconcile 
competition with brotherhood. But that each of the two factors 
must be reckoned with is an ineluctable condition of life and 
progress. Was Nietzsche really as blind to this truth as he 
would have us believe? It is hard to say. 

Let me begin by driving a tunnel into a mass of material 
which seems least promising of all—I refer to those ruthless 
activities of beasts of prey which moved Blake, in his fine 
apostrophe to the tiger, to ask with strained, well-nigh indignant 
wonder : 


Did He Who made the lamb make thee? 


It is in this material that Nietzsche is most at home. Here 
is one of his characteristically cynical uses of it: 

If the lambs say that the birds of prey are wicked, and that it is 
good to be as little as possible of a bird of prey, the birds may make 
rather mocking eyes and say: ‘ We do not at all bear a grudge to them, 
these good lambs, we can love them. Nothing is more delicious than a 
tender lamb.’ 


Ghastly, even for Nietzsche! Still the darkness in our tunnel 
is not so Cimmerian as we might fear. For Darwin himself 
taught us on evidence that was as novel as it was conclusive, that 
the beast of prey and his victim are mutually dependent. To 
take a stock instance, we learn that, in a state of nature, the 
wolf is as necessary to the flock as the flock is to the wolf. The 
wolf’s dependence needs no exposition, though we must not 
overlook the fact that, if the wolf consumed all the sheep, he 
would himself perish. But as concerns the flock, the situation is 
more subtle. Unless its members were ever on the defensive 
and under the constant pressure of natural selection, they would 
cease to develop speed, acuteness of sense, agility, and general 
fitness. Paradoxical, therefore, as it may appear, the wolf is to 
them ‘a friend in disguise,’ and they score by persecution. And 
this mutual interdependence acts and reacts. The wolf has to 
become more cunning and swift to capture the improved sheep, 
and the sheep has again to advance in fitness to escape the im- 
proved wolf. There is revealed to us here what proves to be, on 
detailed examination, an enormously complex system of inter- 
dependences which prevails throughout the whole realm of 
living organisms. There is in nature no such thing as a self- 
contained individual. The ancient metaphor of all creatures 
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being bound into a bundle of life was enlightened ; but it fell far 
short of the truth. We are now being taught to give wider scope 
to the analogy—so loved of great thinkers in all ages—of the 
body and its members. 

It may be objected that although there exists this universal 
reciprocity, it is not therefore cleared of the charge of ruthless 
self-assertion in its method of operation. Its motive power re- 
mains the struggle for life. I have already made my concessions 
to the problem of evil, and do not retract them. But it is a great 
gain to know that the process, broadly surveyed, is beneficent ; 
it makes for the greater efficiency and happiness of the creatures 
which do survive. © Moreover, if we are to discuss aright the 
moral aspect of this phase of our problem, we should use the 
term ‘unmoral’ rather than immoral. For if Hobbes made a 
mistake in thinking of man as a wolf, still greater is the mistake 
of tending to think of a wolf as a man. I am not one of those 
who deny to the animal world below us any germ of moral sense ; 
but I have to acknowledge that its development in man is so 
peculiar and exceptional that it is, to all practical intents and 
purposes, a new quality or faculty. When we call a tiger ruth- 
less, then, we must not lose sight of the imaginative projection 
of ourselves, or we shall be vastly unfair to the tiger, which 
cannot enter into the feelings of its victim, nor weigh the com- 
parative values of its own impulses. We are thus able to urge 
on behalf of the tiger an apology which is wholly out of place in 
the case of those who, with full knowledge of the sufferings in- 
flicted, embrace and carry out a policy of ‘frightfulness.’ The 
reflection may be trite, but Nietzsche’s version of Darwinism 
gives it fresh point, and the atrocities in Belgium and Poland 
invest it with tragic urgency. 

We have thus discovered in the method of natural selection 
a kind of indirect altruism which tempers, though it does not 
abolish, its violent self-assertion. Let us now drive a tunnel 
into a mass of far more promising material—I refer to the re- 
lations between parents and their offspring. This time we shall 
penetrate to a vein of ore the quality of which cannot be missed 
by the most sceptical prospector ; for, in these relations, not only 
is there an absence of the element of struggle for purely in- 
dividual welfare, but a positive impulse to self-sacrifice, distinct 
and independent as its correlative. Darwin devotes a special 
chapter of his Descent of Man to the origin and development of 
this impulse—so far was he from ignoring it as Nietzsche has 
done. For a detailed and up-to-date presentment of its grades 
and kinds I would refer to Schneider’s work on Der Thierische 
Wille. 

It must be granted, of course, that we are apt to mistake 
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the true character of appearances of affection in the animal world, 
and so to commit the same mistake as those who credit the tiger 
with ruthlessness—that is to say, we may be wrongly anthropo- 
morphic. Doubtless many exhibitions of parental care may 
be explained as the effects of hereditary response to stimulus. 
But to allow this is to strengthen my position, for it proves that 
the evolutionary process is behind the impulse to self-sacrifice in 
exactly the same sense that it is behind the impulse to self- 
assertion. Just as this latter, it is implicit in the lower forms 
of life and declares its true nature when we reach the higher 
mammals, and acquires its fullest and richest development in the 
love of a human mother for her child. Claperéde, an authority 
so cautious and scientific that he carries weight in the most 
critical circles, gives it as his matured opinion that, in the case 
of the complex reflex actions of a hen looking after her chicks, 
there is a combination of these reflexes which argues the presence 
of some permanent state corresponding to what we call a mother’s 
love. How much more so, then, must this be true of the animals 
nearest to man in mental development? When we are told of 
a monkey—and a male to wit—that after a general stampede it 
came back to rescue a young one which had been cut off by 
dogs, the nature of the impulsive emotion is unmistakable. We 
have to concur in Darwin’s adoption of a statement from 
Whewell : ‘ Who that reads the touching instances of maternal 
affection, related so often of the women of all nations, and of 
the females of all animals, can doubt that the principle of action 
is the same in the two cases?’ And may we not add as a 
corollary that, if the Superwoman is to be as self-assertive as 
the Superman, Nietzsche’s ideal has no chance of perpetuation? 
—for the Superman himself cannot be born in full panoply : he 
must start as a helpless infant. 

A third great mass of material presents itself for exploration, 
not far removed from the last but of much wider extent—the 
impulses which prompt to social service and foster social 
solidarity. Here, again, we find that Darwin was fully alive 
to their significance and function, and that they occupied a large 
place in the working out of his conclusions. Take a typical 
passage : 

In order that primeval man, or the ape-like progenitors of man, should 
become social, they must have acquired the same instinctive feelings 
which impel men to live in a body; and they no doubt exhibited the same 
general disposition. They would have felt uneasy when separated from 
their comrades, for whom they would have felt some degree of love; they 
would have warned each other of danger, and have given mutual aid in 
attack and defence. All this implies some degree of sympathy, fidelity, 
and courage. Such social qualities, the paramount importance of which 
to the lower animals is disputed by no one, were no doubt acquired by 
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the progenitors of man in a similar manner—namely, through natural 
selection aided by inherited habit. 


We are again face to face with a factor which begins far down 
in the sphere of the implicit, and works upward and outward 
until it takes explicitly the form of ardent and enlightened 
social consciousness. 

If we confine our attention more particularly to the human 
stage of this development, there are several features which call 
for special mention. Primitive man had not attained to definite 
concepts of social functions, nor did he order his conduct by any 
ideal of social progress. As for a concept of social progress, 
it is truly remarkable how modern it is! The natural process 
which had built up social instincts and impulses into the nerve 
and tissue of our prehuman ancestors did not cease with the 
advent of man, nor has it ceased yet. As Darwin puts it: 


A tribe rich in social qualities would spread and be victorious over 
other tribes; but in the course of time it would, judging from all history, 
be in its turn overcome by some other tribe still more highly endowed. 
Thus the social and moral qualities would tend slowly to advance and 
be diffused throughout the world. 


And again : 


A tribe including many members who, from possessing in a high degree 
the spirit of patriotism, fidelity, obedience, courage, and sympathy, were 
always ready to aid each other and to sacrifice themselves for the common 
good, would be victorious over other tribes; and this would be natural 
selection. 


These quotations are given not merely for their sober and 
luminous expression of Darwin’s views, but as proving how far 
Nietzsche had departed from the facts, as well as the spirit, of 
the Darwinism he professed. 

It is abundantly evident that when conscious purpose seizes 
on and guides man’s social instincts there is wrought an eventful 
change in his condition. To realise how momentous is the 
change we have but to compare the social institutions of a modern 
civilised community with those of an Australian tribe. Huxley 
was so impressed by the gap that he was induced to overstate 
his case by using the term ‘reversal.’ We have seen, however, 
that there was no essential change of direction nor breach of 
continuity—the social factor was there from the start. And 
this remains true when we take into account a distinction often 
urged in the interests of clear thought on this important phase 
of our subject. To be conscious of performing an action is one 
thing ; to have in view its remoter consequences is quite another. 
A bee may be conscious of its activities in building a cell, but 
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may have no conception whatever of the cell as a means to 
perpetuate its species. So primitive man took various steps to 
suppress the unfit, but had no glimmer of a Darwinian science 
of Eugenics. The distinction is useful. Still, there is no hard 
line to be drawn. The higher mode of consciousness rises by 
insensible gradations out of the lower. There is no break of 
continuity—no introduction of a new factor. Man at his highest, 
as at his lowest, is a child of the cosmic process. 

I have now shown that Darwin, in his almost preternaturally 
patient study of the drama of organic evolution, fully recognised 
and lucidly expounded the réle of sympathy and social feeling. 
Indeed, when we come to think of it, it could not be otherwise ; 
for sympathy and social feeling are facts, and he had to account 
for them. Moreover, his treatment of them was that of a man 
who renders due homage to the noblest qualities in human 
nature, and who knows at first hand the power and beauty of 
human friendship and affection. It is passing strange that so 
many should deem Darwinism to be a sort of synonym for a 
gospel of violent self-assertion! Stranger that a cultured nation 
should adopt this one-sided interpretation as a scientific cloak 
for a spirit of aggression. Strangest of all that a Nietzsche, as 
one born out of due time, should, in the name of Darwinism, 
shriek for the elimination of pity from the hearts and lives of 
men. Or is it even yet more strange that many who believe 
that God made the world and is immanent in it are heard to 
declare most loudly that there must be a reversal of its process? 

A word or two, before concluding, on pain and on conscience. 
Pain is regarded as one of the driving forces of organic evolution. 
In itself, it is a purely individual form of experience, and thus 
attaches itself to the self-regarding side of the evolutionary 
process. There is a saying, however, that only those who have 
suffered can truly sympathise; and this should warn us against 
indulging a tendency to undue simplification. For it suggests 
that pain may at least be a condition of sympathy. The results 
of recent acute investigations warrant us in going further, and in 
claiming that pain is not a condition only, but also a ground 
or cause of sympathy. In this regard, some researches made 
by Professor Hall are of much interest. He issued a question : 
‘What are the things which in real life arouse the emotion of 
pity?’ He received over two thousand answers, the majority 
of which named hunger as the chief agent—that is to say, an 
organic sensation begets an altruistic sentiment. He also 
gathered that, with children, it is principally physical suffering 
which evokes pity, whereas, with adults, it is rather mental 
suffering. This conclusion is what we should expect in view 
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of the physiological basis of pity, for the brain and nerve 
centres are comparatively undeveloped in children. The fully 
developed adult, on the contrary, has become somewhat hardened 
to material things, and attaches less importance to them. Have 
we not, in the result of this inquiry, a new and significant glimpse 
into the subtler workings of the cosmic process? If, as Nietzsche 
declares, Christianity is the ‘one great apostasy,’ because it 
encourages pity, it assuredly is not because it sins against the 
trend of natural selection. 

Psychological investigation of pity thus brings to light an 
intimate connexion between the factors of self-assertion and 
self-sacrifice. Where superficially viewed there is antagonism, 
closer search discovers an incipient synthesis. Whether or no 
we accept the metaphysical applications of Hegel’s triad, there 
is no doubt of its practical use in tracing the actual stages of 
many developments. An ambitious man gains place and 
power and thereby proves himself a public benefactor, and any 
publicly accorded recognition of his services constitutes a not 
inconsiderable element in his success. Or a man founds a 
flourishing business, and confers direct and indirect benefits on 
trade at large. A small change in his angle of vision might 
easily transform him into a valuable and stirring citizen. Or a 
man is a born soldier and saves his country at some grave crisis 
in her fortunes: he is honoured as a national hero. Generalis- 
ing, we may say that, as in the case of pain, there is some 
deeply seated synthetising influence at work. Its detection is 
for the historian, or sociologist, or philosopher. It will become 
explicit in good time. Meanwhile the community, permeated sub- 
consciously by the spirit of the process, acts on intuitive insight, 
and deals out admiration and gratitude for qualities and actions 
which are on the surface merely self-regarding, but which have 
within them a core of social efficacy. The socialistic movements 
seething around us may never win concrete embodiment for 
their cruder aims, but they nevertheless mark a new stage in 
the development of the social consciousness. They give unmis- 
takable proof that the savage principle of ‘ might is right’ is 
being brought into wholesome subjection. 

Finally, there is the supremely significant phenomenon which 
we call conscience, or the moral sense. There are many who, 
while ready to yield the ‘ natural’ origin of every other human 
quality and faculty, hesitate here. They are at a loss to account 
for its peculiar authority, and seek for a solution in some super- 
terrestrial region. I am not one of the number, for I believe 
that conscience can also be shown to be, in the highest sense, 
a natural product—the ripest fruit of man’s intercourse with 
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his fellows. That this is Darwin’s view is clear from the 
following passage : 

It seems to me in a high degree probable that any animal whatever 
endowed with well-marked social instincts, the parental and filial being 
here included, would inevitably acquire a moral sense or conscience as 
soon as its intellectual powers had become as well, or nearly as well, 
developed as in man. 


In other words, given man’s individual endowments and his 
social relations, conscience will emerge naturally and inevitably, 
for it is implicit in the process. 

Tosum up. We do despite to our universe of time and space, 
as revealed by science, when we regard it as wholly a scene of 
ruthless conflict and violent self-assertion. Sympathy, co- 
operation, fellowship and love are not sad aliens in our mysterious 
realm of life, nor are they the springs of a ‘slave morality’ 
which must be spurned and crushed because they keep the great 
ones from their rightful heritage. No, they are essential factors 
in a living whole, big with happy destiny. The Superman is 
fatally out of the line of evolution, the goal of which is even 
now discerned to be a full development of the self in and through 
a perfected social solidarity. For Darwin’s world there is the 
power of an expanding hope. For Nietzsche’s world there is 
nought but ruin and ravin. Nature with her ten thousand 
tongues repudiates the abortion. 

J. EpwarD MERcER, Bishop. 

London. e 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE IMMORALITY OF THE MODERN 
BURGLAR STORY AND BURGLAR PLAY 


OF the many reasons that compel a man to go to war, perhaps 
the most insistent is the safety of his children. | Where the 
danger to the children is physical, most men feel a natural im- 
pulse to be up in arms. Where the danger is moral only, the 
necessity of taking action is not so generally recognised. Never- 
theless, in the present War, it would be safe to say that many 
men fear the moral danger of a German triumph almost more 
than the physical. If the notion of ‘ Might makes Right’ were 
to be the notion governing the world, they feel that the world 
would not be a good place for their children to inhabit. 

So, to prevent a perpetual confusion between right and 
wrong, fathers of families go abroad to fight, and die if need be. 
Meanwhile, they remain apparently quite unconscious of the 
subtle attempt which is being made on a wholesale scale at 
home to corrupt the morals of their children. 

The attempt takes the form of an attack, both on the stage 
and in the pages of our popular nfagazines, upon the sanctity of 
the Eighth Commandment : ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 

We do not suggest that those responsible for the attack are 
aware of its inevitable consequences. The authors who write 
the stories and the proprietors of the magazines who publish 
them, the playwrights who make the plays and the managers and 
actors who produce and act them, doubtless share in the general 
solicitude on the child’s behalf. They gauge the morality of 
their work by the extent to which the moral public patronise it. 
There has been no lack of patronage. The stories sell ; the plays 
attract huge audiences. If the public who have no financial 
interest in the success or failure of the work are blind to its 
immorality, how can we expect those who make their living by 
it to be more keensighted? And yet, the immorality is of such 
a glaring nature that any thinking moral person must feel 
astounded that hitherto no protest has been raised. Is the 
Eighth Commandment of less value than the others in the 
Decalogue ? 

The Seventh Commandment counts its champions by thou- 
sands. The history of their protests against immorality is 
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almost as long as the history of English literature and the history 
of English dramatic art. And on the whole, they have been 
enormously successful. | What chance would there be for a 
modern Wycherley of getting his plays put upon the stage? 
And the tide of victory sweeps on. Opinion is divided as to the 
wisdom shown by the circulating libraries in their recent mani- 
festo. But the mere issue of that manifesto by a body of com- 
mercial men shows how strong is the feeling of the public against 
the preachers and teachers of immorality. Amongst the trades 
commercially interested in literature and in the drama, the idea 
now almost universally prevails that immorality does not pay. 

Immorality? How curiously circumscribed a meaning they 
put upon the word. For them a play or story is immoral only if 
it tends to bring the Seventh Commandment into disregard. To 
the Eighth Commandment, and to the attacks upon it, our 
moralists of the theatres and the circulating libraries pay no 
heed. 

The definition of immorality in art is a simple one. A work 
of art is immoral when it tends to make vice attractive. The 
reason for this is well stated by Macaulay in his essay on the 
Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. 

‘For every person,’ he says, ‘ who has observed the operation 
of the law of association in his own mind and in the minds of 
others knows that what is constantly presented to the imagina- 
tion in connexion with what is attractive will itself become 
attractive.’ 

In the old plays of the Restoration the hero, the most attrac- 
tive figure in the piece, was a libertine who made it his business 
throughout the play to keep the audience laughing at married 
respectability. Everyone agrees now—at least, everyone who 
believes in the sanctity of marriage—that such plays were wholly 
pernicious. They were wells of poison from which those who 
went to see them drank at the risk of their moral lives. 

At the present time such plays would not be tolerated. The 
censor would not license them. If he did, the manager of a 
theatre would not produce them. And even if they were both 
licensed and produced, they would not draw. The moral public 
would stop away. 

Exactly the same may be said of the magazines. Were an 
author, however famous, to write a story of the type of one of 
Guy de Maupassant’s more highly flavoured After Dinner 
Tales, he would never find an editor to publish it. If he 
pleaded his great name and the artistic merits of the story, he 
would be met by the answer ‘ My dear sir, the public don’t like 
immorality.’ 

It is the adult section of the public who arrange what shall 
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be written, what printed, and what played. If you ask any 
member of that section why he bans a certain type of play or 
story, he will tell you that he is not frightened of the ill effect 
which the play or story may have upon himself. But he fears 
for the younger generation. He does not wish his children to 
be taught to admire a libertine, or to think that the habit of 
breaking the Seventh Commandment is a mark of cleverness. 
The divorce courts, he says, are quite full enough already. 

Are the criminal courts of this country emptying so rapidly 
that we need to manufacture criminals in order to keep them 
full? 

The suggestion sounds preposterous. Yet, the manufacture 
of young burglars is one of the most favoured industries of the 
day. The moral public crowd to the theatres where the burglar- 
hero dominates the stage, and take their children with them; 
the moral public rush to buy the magazine where the adventures 
of the burglar-hero form the chief item of the contents-page, 
and they give the magazine to their children to read. The moral 
public are mildly amused by the play or the story. Their chil- 
dren are more than amused ; they are inspired. 

The full result of the mspiration we cannot expect to see 
now. The poison acts slowly; and its deadly effect will scarcely 
be apparent in our time. But already there are signs of how the 
poison works upon the youthful mind. The police news con- 
stantly brings before us the doings of some infant Raffles. The 
halfpenny papers give his exploits the widest possible notoriety. 
And the frequency of these cases grows, and will grow until the 
moral public rises to ban this form of art as an immoral one. 

Let us examine the plays and stories of which we make com- 
plaint, and see how far they fall within our definition of 
immorality. 

In chronological order, we believe that the first place is due 
to a collection of short stories, entitled Raffles, The Amateur 
Cracksman. Whether all of these appeared originally in a 
magazine we do not know, but certainly many of them did. 
Their popularity may, to some extent, be gauged by the fact 
that they have since been published in volume form. 

The stories are all of one kind ; they deal with the adventures 
of A. J. Raffles, while engaged in the burglary profession. The 
title ‘ Amateur Cracksman’ is a misnomer. For Raffles does not 
burgle for mere love; he earns his living by the business. The 
stories are related by a gentleman called Bunny, who acts as 
his assistant, and who, in his complete mystification whenever 
his leader executes a tour de force, reminds us of Dr. Watson, 
the Boswell of Sherlock Holmes. 
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Here is a picture of the hero, A. J. Raffles, as he appeared to 
the eyes of his young accomplice : 


Again I see him, leaning back in one of the luxurious chairs with which 
his room was furnished. I see his indolent, athletic figure; his pale, 
sharp, clean-shaven features; hiscurly black hair; hisstrong, unscrupulous 
mouth. And again I feel the clear beam of his wonderful eye, cold and 
luminous as a star, shining into my brains—sifting the very secrets of 
my heart. 


With the literary merits of this description we are not con- 
cerned. We are dealing solely with the morality of the stories, 
and with the effect which they are calculated to produce upon 
the mind of the imaginative youth who reads them. And who 
will deny that the effect is bound to be one of sympathetic 
attraction? Here is the strong man, strong alike in mind and 
body. If Bunny reminds us of Dr. Watson, this picture of 
A. J. Raffles is equally reminiscent of Sherlock Holmes. 

To the above description of Raffles let us add the detail, 
appearing on an earlier page of the book, that he is clad in ‘one 
of his innumerable cricket blazers.’ The detail is important, and 
throws a light upon the initials ‘A. J.’ which the author has 
chosen for his hero. There is probably no boy in England to 
whom those initials are not familiar as belonging to a famous 
cricketer ; and the character is at once associated in the reader’s 
mind with that of a living person whom all boys admire. It is 
not surprising, then, to find that the third story in the volume is 
entitled ‘Gentlemen v. Players.’ Raffles, ‘a dangerous bat, a 
brilliant field, and perhaps the very finest slow bowler of his 
decade,’ is playing for the Gentlemen. 

What boy has not at some time in his life felt the ambition to 
become a first-class cricketer? And any youthful aspirant for 
cricket honours will listen with respect to what a great exponent 
has to say about the game. Raffles does not decry cricket, but 
at the same time he points the youthful mind to yet higher 
aspirations. 


Cricket [said Raffles], like everything else, is good enough sport until 
you discover a better. As a source of excitement it isn’t in it with other 
things you wot of, Bunny, and the involuntary comparison becomes a 
bore. What’s the satisfaction of taking a man’s wicket when you want 
his spoons ? 


Throughout the book Raffles takes the spoons in one form or 
another. Sometimes the booty is a picture; sometimes jewels. 
We do not propose to consider all his robberies in detail. Suffice 
it to say that in the achievement of his crimes he is almost as 
invariably successful as Sherlock Holmes in the prevention or 
detection of them, and that he displays all the skill and resource- 
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fulness which the most exacting boy could look for in the hero 
of a story. Nor does he spoil the heroic effect by spasms of 
remorse. From the time when he committed his first theft from 
an Australian bank, under circumstances which involved a shame- 
less betrayal of hospitality, he proceeds on his career with entire 
light-heartedness. The moral aspect is considered for the space 
only of a single sentence, when Raffles says of his own calling : 
‘Of course, it’s very wrong, but we can’t all be moralists, and the 
distribution of wealth is very wrong to begin with.’ To this we 
should add that his biographer Bunny occasionally introduces a 
reproving epithet, such as ‘ nefarious,’ ‘unscrupulous,’ ‘ felonious,’ 
which he makes haste to bury beneath a load of adulation for his 
hero’s audacity and skill. 

After the scant respect shown by the hero and his biographer 
for the Eighth Commandment, it scarcely comes as a shock to 
find that Raffles has no great veneration for the Sixth. One 
story in the book is entitled ‘ Wilful Murder.’ As a matter of 
fact, the murder is not committed by Raffles, but that is not 
Raffles’ fault. He shows himself quite ready for it. Here is the 
passage : 

‘You know very well’ (says Bunny) ‘that you wouldn’t commit a 
murder, whatever else you might do.’ 

‘I know very well I’m going to commit one to-night! ’ 

He had been leaning back in the saddle-bag chair, watching me with 
keen eyes sheathed by languid lids; now he started forward, and his eyes 
leapt to mine like cold steel from the scabbard. They struck home to my 
slow wits; their meaning was no longer in doubt. I, who knew the man, 
read murder in his clenched hands, and murder in his locked lips, but a 
hundred murders in those hard blue eyes. 


Does the knowledge of this trait in his friend’s heroic 
character make Bunny waver in his allegiance? Not for a 
moment. He accompanies Raffles to the house where his 
intended victim lives. They do not murder him, because they 
find that someone else has done the job already. They content 
themselves with helping the actual murderer to flee the country. 

Not a word is said in the course of this story to suggest that 
murder was not the proper heroic course for a strong man to take 
in order to get himself out of his difficulties. 

But Raffles, if represented only as a thief and as a potential 
murderer, would not be sufficiently attractive. So his sportsman- 
ship must needs be emphasised. We have already referred to the 
fact of his being a first-class cricketer. Another aspect of his 
sporting qualities is set forth in the story entitled ‘A Jubilee 
Present.’ After half-killing a policeman Raffles removes a 
famous gold cup from a room in the British Museum. He does 
not melt it, however. He sends it to Queen Victoria, with the 
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loyal respects of the thief. Bunny wants to know why, and 
Raffles thus explains himself : 


‘ My dear Bunny, we have been reigned over for sixty years by infinitely 
the finest monarch the world has ever seen. The world is taking the 
present opportunity of signifying the fact for all it is worth. Every nation 
is laying of its best at her royal feet; every class in the community is 
doing its little level—except ours. All I have done is to remove one 
reproach from our fraternity.’ 

At this I came round, was infected with his spirit, called him the 
sportsman he always was and would be, and shook his dare-devil hand in 
mine; but at the same time I still had my qualms, 


Is this a pang of conscience on the part of Bunny? Not a bit 
of it. 


‘Supposing they trace it to us?’ said I. 


It is against this association of sportsmanship and patriotism 
with barefaced theft that we feel it our duty to protest most 
strongly. There are plenty of youths to read this story who, like 
Bunny, will be and have been infected with the Raffles spirit. 

Patriotism is the keynote to the last story in the book. ‘The 
Knees of the Gods’ takes us to the Boer War, where we find 
Raffles and his satellite enrolled as Colonial Volunteers. After 
patriotically capturing and denouncing a spy Raffles and Bunny 
move forward to the firing line, where Bunny is knocked over by 
@ bullet in the leg. 


But it was not a minute before Raffles came to me through the whistling 
scud, and in another I was on my back behind a shallow rock, with him 
kneeling over me and unrolling my bandage in the teeth of that murderous 
fire. 


There is a passage to make youth thrill and to long with a 
great longing to emulate the burglar-hero! Surely the Victoria 
Cross will reward this act of gallantry? But the author spares 
us that. Apparently the sporting spirit is too strong for the 
hero’s prudence. He lifts his head to give the enemy a chance, 
and the enemy sends a bullet through it. 

So much for Raffles, The Amateur Cracksman. The book is 
eight years old; the separate stories considerably older. It may 
be thought unfair to rake up these past indiscretions against the 
author. But, alas! the Boer bullet has not ended the literary 
career of Raffles. In the circulating library, side by side with 
the well-thumbed volume of Raffles, The Amateur Cracksman, 
is a copy of a work entitled Mr. Justice Raffles. This book is 
a reprint in volume form of a tale which appeared serially in the 
pages of a popular magazine. 

The title would suggest that the hero has acquired a smattering 
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of morality in the interval. And perhaps some such idea is really 
in the author’s mind. Burglary is to be made the medium of 
justice between man and man. So the author takes a money- 
lender as a suitable object on which Raffles may execute his home- 
made justice. A lovely maiden is introduced, with whom Raffles 
is in love, and who is engaged to be married to.a promising 
young cricketer of the name of Garland. In order to rescue the 
cricketer and his father from the moneylender’s clutches, and 
incidentally to display his own quixotic character in making the 
way easy for the marriage of his inamorata with another man, 
Raffles embarks on a series of adventures which include the 
burglarious opening of a safe in a solicitor’s office, the forging 
of a letter for subsequent confusion of mere official justice in a 
court of law, and the removal of the moneylender, drugged and 
bound, to an empty house, where he is forced to sign a deed 
foregoing some thousands of pounds’ worth of his claims upon 
the Garlands, and also to sign a cheque for fifteen hundred 
guineas as a trifling honorarium to Raffles for his trouble in the 
matter. The cheque is safely cashed, and pursuit rendered 
impossible owing to the opportune murder of the moneylender by 
a character too insignificant to have a name. 

The book has been and will be very popular with boys.- As 
in the previous volume, great stress is laid upon Raffles’ sports- 
manship. For instance, the description of his career at school : 


He was the most Admirable Crichton who was ever at the school: 
captain of the eleven, the fastest man in the fifteen, athletic champion, 
and an ornament of the Upper Sixth. 


And again in this dialogue between him and Bunny : 


‘It’s not the villain I care about,’ I answered, meaning every word. 
‘It’s the sportsman behind the villain, as you know perfectly well.’ 

‘I know the villain behind the sportsman rather better,’ replied 
Raffles, laughing when I least expected it. ‘But you’re by way of 
forgetting his existence altogether. I shouldn’t wonder if some day you 
wrote me up into a heavy hero, Bunny, and made me turn in my quick- 
lime.’ 


We fear that other people besides Bunny are in danger of 
forgetting the existence of the villain altogether. Indeed, for 
unsophisticated youth it must be a little difficult to detect him 
beneath his coating of heroic paint. 

The heading of one chapter deserves a passing comment. It is 
“My Raffles Right or Wrong.’ This is the motto not only of 
the faithful Bunny but also of the lovely heroine, Camilla Belsize. 
It means presumably that both are prepared to support their 
hero, whatever he may do. The morality of such a sentiment 
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is questionable. But we have cited the heading less for its being 
objectionable in itself than because it reminds us of an objection 
vital to the whole book. Nowhere does the author distinguish 
sufficiently clearly between Raffles right and Raffles wrong. 

It may be said that the reader ought to draw the distinctions 
for himself. But, alas! the reader, especially the youthful reader, 
is apt to look helplessly to the author for guidance in such 
matters. And what is the reader to make of the chapter ‘ Trial 
by Raffles’? Is it not intended to whitewash a vulgar crime? 

Here is the speech in which ‘ Mr. Justice Raffles’ seeks to 
justify his own extortion by setting forth the extortions of his 
victim : 


‘ Permit me to remind you of a few of your own proven villainies before 
you take any more shots at mine. Last year you had three of your 
great bargains set aside by the law as harsh and unconscionable; but 
every year you have these cases, and at best the terms are always modified 
in favour of your wretched client. But it’s only the exception who will 
face the music of the law courts and the Press. You prefer people like 
the Lincolnshire vicar you hounded into an asylum the year before last. 
You cherish the memory of the seven poor devils that you drove to suicide 
between 1890 and 1894; that sort pay the uttermost farthing before the 
debt to Nature! You set great store by the impoverished gentry and 
nobility who have you to stay with them when the worst comes to the worst, 
and secure a respite in exchange for introductions to their pals. No fish 
is too large for your net, and none is too small, from his Highness of 
Hathipur to that poor little builder at Bromley, who cut the throats ——’ 

‘Stop it!’ cried Levy, in a lather of impotent rage. 

‘ By all means,’ said Raffles, restoring the paper to its envelope. ‘It’s 
an ugly little load for one man’s soul, I admit; but you must see it was 
about time somebody beat you at your own beastly game.’ 


Very successfully does the author raise the reader’s indigna- 
tion against the impious moneylender. ‘That poor little builder 
at Bromley ’ is an adroit touch, which makes sympathetic youth 
eager to avenge the moneylender’s victim. No fate can be too 
bad for Levy. And behold, justice is rendered by the hero, 
Raffles. How should youth regard the extortion of a cheque for 
fifteen hundred guineas in any other light than that of a meri- 
torious action? The bare-faced robbery, with its tinge of black- 
mail, perhaps the most dangerous crime known to the criminal 
law, is successfully depicted as an heroic deed. 

If a criminal be allowed to rake up a justification for himself 
in the evils of his victim’s past, there are few crimes which could 
not be justified. Not that we all feel ourselves as wicked as the 
moneylender Levy. But the extent of the avenging crime could 
be proportioned nicely to the extent of the victim’s wickedness. 
The clerk who embezzles ten thousand pounds might justify 
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himself on the ground that his employer made hundreds of 
thousands by promoting shady companies. The shop-boy might 
take a few shillings from his master’s till to punish him for 
speaking crossly. 

Can there be any question that a book which inculcates 
doctrines of this sort is an immoral one? If our definition of 
immorality be correct, then the book has certainly satisfied it. 
Throughout, it is a deliberate attempt to confuse vice with 
virtue. 

But we have not yet done with Raffles. He has not only 
burgled in the pages of the magazines, but he also burgles on 
the stage. The play of Raffles was immensely popular on its 
first production. It has now been revived, and shows every 
sign of continuing its popularity. 

We do not propose to criticise the play at any length. We 
confess that we have never seen it. It is enough for us that 
the hero of the play is the same old Raffles, the so-called 
Amateur Cracksman, and that the action of the play is concerned 
solely with his adventures while thieving. 

Whether he be an amateur or professional thief matters 
little to a question of morality. What does matter is the fact 
that his thieving is no accidental slip but a deliberate system. 
He is an habitual criminal. Is his criminal character pre- 
sented in an attractive or unattractive light? Does it call for 
imitation or disgust? There can be only one answer to that 
question. The hero’s character is made as attractive as a clever 
writer and a clever actor can make it; it is the character which 
every high-spirited, impressionable boy must long to imitate. 
Raffles is given all the talents usually given to the hero of a 
romantic comedy. He has agility of mind and body, good 
temper, courage, kindliness, and wit; moreover, he is a first- 
class cricketer. And the sole medium through which the 
character is revealed to the audience is the business of theft. 
It is theft which lends distinction to all his talents and to all his 
virtues. In fine, the play makes the breach of the Eighth Com- 
mandment every whit as attractive to the boys of the present 
generation as the plays of Wycherley and Congreve made the 
breach of the Seventh Commandment to the young people of 
their day. 

We are all agreed that the plays of Wycherley and Congreve 
did untold harm. But how infinitely greater would have been 
that harm if the plays had been suffered to appear without a 
word of protest, and if the writers of such plays had been allowed 
to multiply unchecked. Protests, however, were loud and 
vehement ; and in time, the worst form of the evil was stamped 
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out. There may have been some protest against Raffles. We 
have not heard it; and certainly it has failed in its effect. 

The present-day evil is far more widely spread than the evil 
sown by Wycheriey and Congreve. Their plays ran at longest 
for only a few weeks. The modern burglar-play runs for months 
or even years. For every boy who had seen or heard of Bellmour 
and of Careless in Congreve’s time, a hundred know all about 
Raffles. The burglar-hero is more democratic in his appeal for 
admiration than the libertine-hero of Wycherley and Congreve. 
The apprentice of the seventeenth century could have had little 
hope of rising to play in real life the part of a gentleman- 
libertine. But any boy may aspire to be a Raffles, whether he 
be the son of a duke or of a working-man. 

We have said a good deal about Raffles. But Raffles does not 
stand alone ; and the aim of this article is to throw into disfavour 
not an individual but a school. Raffles we have cited more par- 
ticularly because, from the literary point of view, he is worthier 
of attention than the ordinary run of heroic criminals, and also 
because the dramatisation of the character has added vastly to 
its notoriety. But unhappily Raffles is far from being a solitary 
offender. We have only to glance at our bookstalls and at the 
windows of our cheap newsvendors to see how generously the 
youth of England is catered for in this respect. Thousands of 
penny novelettes, chronicling the doings of Dick Turpin and 
Claude Duval and of other heroic criminals, real or imaginary, 
are there ; calling on boys to buy, to read, to imitate. If we go 
a little higher in the literary scale, it is almost impossible at the 
present day to take up a popular magazine of fiction without 
finding at least one story in it devoted to the adventures of a 
murderer, a blackmailer, or a thief, and written so as to make 
the reader sympathise throughout with the hero’s lawlessness. 
The quality of literary workmanship displayed by these stories 
is for the most part low; and they give small hint of capacity in 
their authors for writing anything which would ever be read with 
pleasure by persons of intelligence. But their immoral influence 
is none the less on account of their literary worthlessness. 

The evil, unless checked. will grow. Unless the present 
authors be discouraged, scores of others will arise to imitate 
them. Then it will be time to shut up our criminal courts and 
to abolish our police system. For the millions annually spent 
thereon are simply wasted if at the same time we suffer our 
children to imbibe the notion that burglary is a fine art, that it 
is a clever and admirable thing to steal, and that the policeman 
who endeavours to prevent the theft is only an object for ridicule. 
When a picture rises up before us of the moral havoc which 
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the production of these plays and stories, if persisted in, must 
inevitably produce, we begin to wonder if the words of the 
prophet, caught up and echoed from century to century by the 
wisest writers and the most eloquent preachers of their day, 
have been cried in vain. ‘Woe unto them that call evil good 
and good evil; that put darkness for light and light for dark- 
ness ; that put bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter.’ 

Enough has been said for the prosecution. Now let us hear 
in their defence the authors who write such plays and stories, 
the managers and publishers who aid in their production, and 
the public whose demand creates the supply. 

In a few words, we can dismiss the man who urges that a 
work of art must not be judged by the laws of everyday morality. 
That plea has been heard before in defence of the plays of 
Wycherley and Congreve; and the conscience of plain men has 
pronounced against it. Art should not boast of imitating Nature 
if it wishes to be free from the moral code. 

Then there is the man who seeks, not to justify an immoral 
work of art, but to minimise it. ‘ My dear sir,’ such an one 
will say, ‘you are breaking a butterfly on the wheel. These 
plays and stories have not really a tittle of the importance which 
you attribute to them.’ And many a parent who deems himself 
a moral man will laugh to scorn the notion that Raffles can 
inspire his sons to become thieves. He feels secure in the 
knowledge that his sons have no taste for thieving. 

Then, does he believe his sons to have a taste for running 
off with other people’s wives that he objects so strongly to the 
type of play or story which makes light of the Seventh Com- 
mandment? He will indignantly tell you ‘No.’ He objects to 
such plays because, despite his belief in the purity of his own 
children he knows the frailty of human nature, and he will not 
countenance any weakening of the bulwarks which guard the 
sanctity of marriage. Though his sons have not that taste, he 
does not wish them to acquire it. Besides, he must think of 
other people’s children who are weaker than his own. 

Why should he put the Seventh Commandment on a different 
footing from the Eighth? Has the desire to steal been so wholly 
eradicated from the human mind that we can safely ignore it? If 
so, why do we not leave our doors unlocked at night? Why do 
we put shutters on our shop windows? 

Again, it will be urged that a boy who is thievishly inclined 
will thieve anyhow, and that it is unfair to blame a popular play 
because a boy who has been to see it calls himself by the name 
of the hero of the play and commits a robbery. The answer is 
the same: if you hold that view, you cannot consistently object 
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to the plays of Wycherley and Congreve. Moreover, the argu- 
ment ignores the fact that every deliberate action is the outcome 
of a conflict between motives. What child has not a longing 
for admiration? If on the stage or in the pages of a magazine 
admiration be attached to theft, the child when he leaves the 
theatre or puts down the book will not effect the dissociation so 
readily as will his elders. And when the temptation comes to 
steal he will have an additional motive for yielding : the motive of 
winning admiration, of appearing as a hero in the public eye. In 
many cases that additional motive will have just sufficient weight 
to overbalance the motives which restrain. 

It is needless to multiply the arguments which might be 
brought forward by supporters of these plays and stories. If the 
supporter be indifferent to the ordinary moral laws, we are not 
concerned with him. If, on the other hand, he confess his 
adherence to the Decalogue, he himself has supplied an answer to 
all his arguments by banning Wycherley and Congreve. 

Before we conclude this article we wish to say one word about 
another group of burglar stories and another burglar play. 


Arséne Lupin is an alien of suspicious character who has been 
admitted to our shores. When we began this article it was our 
intention to place him side by side with Raffles in the dock. 
Since then we have read two books, Arséne Lupin (the Novel of 
the Play) and Arséne Lupin versus Holmlock Shears, and after 
very careful consideration we have decided to withdraw the 
charge of immorality. The very introduction of the name 
Holmlock Shears is a protection in itself. We think that 
no boy could be seriously influenced by a book which presents 
two such characters as Holmlock Shears and his friend Wilson, 
both admirable burlesques on the characters made famous 
by Conan Doyle. A thief who pursues his calling by aid of 
secret passages, which he opens by touching the moulding of 
a marble mantelpiece, and makes his escape from a body of 
thirty armed detectives in a lift which shoots right through the 
ceiling of the top floor of a five-storeyed house, will scarcely call 
for imitation on the part of the youth of England. His fantastic 
actions partake more of the nature of a harlequinade or of a fairy 
story than of real life. 

Of Arséne Lupin embodied in the play we have our doubts. 
A living actor can give reality to actions which in cold print are 
quite incredible. And both from newspaper criticisms of the 
play and from accounts given to us by friends who have been to 
see it we gather that the play is of a less farcical nature than 
the book. At the same time, we understand that at the end of 
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the play Arsene Lupin expresses regret for his life of immorality. 
We are disposed to place that fact to his credit. 

On the whole, the evidence against him is insufficient to 
warrant our proceeding with the charge. 

But on Raffles and his like we would have no mercy. We 
would have them known as the dangerous evil to society which 
they really are, and as such condemned. It is the plain duty of 
the moral public to say that they will no longer lend the cloak 
of their approbation to vulgar thieves masquerading as heroes. 


H. R. D. May. 









ENGLAND'S ‘COMMERCIAL WAR’ ON 
GERMANY 







A CONVERSATION IN SPAIN 





THE conversation here recorded took place in one of the most 
important seaports in Spain. The occasion was a meeting con- 
vened to draw up a programme of lectures for working-men, and 
after the business of the evening was concluded the talk turned 
on the War. The speakers were all on the friendliest terms 
with one another and with the British subject who was ‘ the 
chiel amang them takin’ notes,’ and none of them had the 
slightest idea that their remarks would be considered worth 
putting on record for the consideration of English readers. Thus 
the views here expressed may be accepted as the honest opinions 

‘of intellectuals, traders, and wage-earners. It should be 
explained that every possible effort has been made by the German 
Secret Service agents here to convince Spain that England 
began the War in order to injure German commerce. Until 
recent translations of White Papers were issued from the British 
Embassy in Madrid the only source of information accessible to 
the general public was the Spanish Press, and notwithstanding 
the cordial friendship displayed towards the Allies by the most 
influential of the Madrid newspapers, Spaniards outside of the 
capital have been dependent for their means of forming opinion 
on local publications hampered by financial and _ political 
restrictions. Previously to the meeting in question the British 
subject had distributed a few of the translated White Papers 
among those who attended, with the noteworthy result that 
every recipient asked for further copies, on the ground that his 
had been ‘snatched from his hands’ (arrebatado de los manos) 
by friends eager to read the authoritative British version of 


events. 























‘A MastTerR-CaRPENTER (Conservative and pro-German). It 
seems to me that we can’t believe a word we hear. ll the 
belligerents say they are winning, and as they obviously can’t 
all be winning, they must all be telling lies. What I say is, if 
the Germans are strong enough to fight against the whole world 
as they are doing, it would have been better for everybody to let 
445 
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them take what they wanted quietly instead of drowning the 
earth in blood in a vain effort to oppose them. 

A Contractor (Liberal and pro-English). You may find some 
day soon that not all the belligerents have been telling lies, and 
that the Germans are not so invincible as their friends here 
imagine. But let us bring the argument nearer home. If a German 
soldier proposed to appropriate your house and workshop because 
he took a fancy to it and was stronger than you, would you 
stand idle while he walked in? 

THE MASTER-CARPENTER (who measures 6 ft. 4 in. and is 
muscular in proportion). I am not sure that he would be stronger 
than I am; but we needn’t discuss that, because, thank God! 
Spain is neutral, and there won’t be any German soldiers coming 
to my door. 

THE Contractor. Not now, because the Allies are driving 
them back where they came from. But if the Kaiser had taken 
France do you really imagine he would have stopped there? Can 
any Spaniard be optimist enough to suppose Spain’s neutrality 
would have been respected any more than Belgium’s, if Germany 
had conquered France and taken a fancy to invade us? 

A Priest (of liberal mind, who lives for art and science). 
What I cannot forgive the Germans is their destruction of the 
Library of Louvain. I read very little War news, for it is too 
painful to me to read of such horrors, and there are so many 
contradictory stories told here about the damage done to build- 
ings that I always hope time may prove that even the Cathedral 
of Rheims has been less injured than has been reported. God 
pardon the men who have sacrilegiously destroyed His holy 
house, of whatever nation they may be! But to think of those 
15,000 books being burnt brings tears from my soul. It is worse 
than the sack of the Library of Alexandria, for the Moslems 
at least fought for their religion, false though it appears to us. 
But what spiritual ideal can be alleged in this twentieth century 
by the destroyers of unique and irreplaceable books whose value 
to all the world was incalculable? 

A Curio DEALER (under his breath). Canaille ! 

THE PRIEST (anzious to keep the conversation from becoming 
heated). We certainly all agree that the injury caused to art by 
the War is a matter for the deepest grief, whether we be Franco- 
phil, Germanophil, or Anglophil, and we shall not come to blows 
over that opinion, as I hear two disputants did last week in the 
Café Suizo—and that a neutral café! 

Tue British SuBJEcT. People seem to get more violent over 
the War here, where no one is personally involved in the con- 
flict, than we do in England, where the rights and the wrongs of 
it affect us so deeply. 
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A UNIversity STUDENT (fresh from school in England). It’s 
not the right or the wrong we fight about. It’s our own pride. 
One man says one thing and the other says the other, and each 
considers himself insulted because the other doesn’t believe him. 

A WORKING JEWELLER (pro-German and deeply studious, who 
has been lost in a weekly Review). There’s plenty of that sort of 
nonsense. We Spaniards are always too easily heated. But 
apart from art and science and politics, we all know that England 
began this War with the sole purpose of crushing German com- 
merce, and what is hard to forgive is that the trade of neutral 
Spain should be dislocated, and Spain’s wage-earners reduced to 
misery, in consequence of England’s commercial war. 

THE MASTER-CARPENTER. That’s right. Even our pro- 
English contractor here can’t pretend that England didn’t 
begin the War for commercial purposes, because from the very 
beginning she has proclaimed that she means to carry on her 
own business as usual, which means she doesn’t care a damn 
what suffering her war against German trade inflicts on the 
neutral nations. From all we hear she represents this endeavour 
to carry on business as usual as her ideal of the highest 
patriotism. 

THe Contractor. That’s what your Germanophil newspaper 
says, but you ought to know better than to take it for gospel. 

Tue British Supsect. I am, as you all know, not a person 
of business, and I really do not understand how this commercial 
war we hear so much of is supposed to be waged. But I was 
under the impression that Spanish trade has been injured not by 
English but by German competition. Don’t the cork-cutters 
complain that they have been ruined by Germany buying the 
raw material and selling cut-corks cheaper than Spain can because 
the German work is less perfect? I seem to have heard that 
England used to be the best customer for cut-corks before 
Germany stepped in. But of course that’s only one man’s 
opinion. I wish you would tell. me in what particular directions 
you see evidence of England's designs against German commerce 
in Spain. 

Tue Contractor. There’s no evidence outside of the 
Germanophil papers that my friends stuff their heads with. In 
my business it’s all the other way. I want to get British goods 
and can’t, while German are pressed on me at every turn. 

A UNIvERsITyY Proressor. Where the Germans have got a 
tremendous pull over the English here is in the language. No 
German firm thinks of sending a commis-voyageur to Spain 
unless he can talk Spanish, whereas if Englishmen agents come 
they seldom can do without an interpreter, and a good many 
business men dislike the idea of transacting private affairs 
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through a third party. Moreover, it’s easy to deceive both sides 
when they have no language in common. My brother, who has 
done business for years with England, was completely taken in 
at the beginning of the War by the information that prohibitive 
insurances were going to be charged on marine transit. He 
found out at last that the British Government was guaranteeing 
ocean traffic and that the insurance rates were hardly higher 
than in times of peace, but the false impression had been so 
carefully fostered by interested persons that he was in great 
straits for his raw materials before he ventured to send an 
order to London. Unfortunately he doesn’t know English and 
depended on a German clerk in his office for his correspondence 
or English news, so it was not difficult to trick him. 

A PaINTER AND HovusE-DecoraTor. The Germans have been 
tricking us in more ways than one. Take my own case. I use 
a lot of varnish and colours that I can’t get in Spain. I used 
to deal with a British firm, but their terms were pretty high, 
and I couldn’t discuss them because of course I couldn’t write 
in English. But a man who talked Spanish fluently called on 
me six or seven years ago and said he represented a London firm, 
and he offered me such facilities and such favourable terms that 
I have been dealing through him ever since. Well, the other 
day an English client of mine here sent for me and told me not 
to use any more of that vile German varnish, which stuck to 
everything and never dried. I couldn’t say much, for lately 
I’ve been getting complaints all round about it, but I told the 
Englishman he was mistaken in calling the varnish German. 
And, if you’ll believe me, he showed me the label on a tin my 
men were using and pointed out that the name of Schmidt was 
German and so was the address of the factory, and there was 
nothing English about it except the office in London which sent 
me my bills. Of course Messrs. Schmidt can’t supply any more 
goods to Spain now, and what I’m going to do for varnish and 
colours I don’t know. I’ve written to the London people I used 
to buy from, but I’ve had no reply. Now what I say is this: 
if England is making a commercial war on Germany why can’t 
I get British varnish in Spain, and why did Mr. Schmidt of 
Germany pretend his goods were made in London? 

A DeaALER IN LOOKING-GLASSES. The Germans have very 
nearly ruined my business. We've got the richest quicksilver 
mine in the world and we used to produce all the mirrors we 
wanted, but the home industry has been crushed by importa- 
tions of filthy stuff (porqueria) made in Germany with our good 
Spanish quicksilver, and at this moment it has gone up 85 per 
cent. because the stock is giving out, and we can’t get any 
more. Belgium as well as Germany has been competing to 
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destroy our industry ; but the Belgian glass is at any rate decent, 
not a disgrace to civilisation like the German. Anything is good 
enough to ruin Spanish industries with according to the German 
idea. Talk of England making a commercial war on Germany ! 
I'd never buy another square metre of glass from Germany if 
I could get into touch with English firms, but I can’t get so 
much as a price-list. I don’t know who to write to, and if I did 
they’d send me their terms in pounds sterling and shillings, which 
I can’t understand. I tell you England isn’t making war on 
German commerce. She’s just sitting still at home while the 
plums ripen, and when communication with Germany is reopened 
we shall be forced to send bigger orders than before to that 
country, because England won’t condescend to give us facilities 
for dealing with her. 

THE British Supsect. Why depend on either England or 
Germany? Why in the world doesn’t Spain manufacture her 
own looking-glass as she did in former times, when she has the 
quicksilver within her own borders? : 

THE JEWELLER. Spanish capital is very shy and we as a 
nation have no initiative, so we get exploited by every foreigner 
who comes along to take the bread out of our mouths. 

THE BritisH SuBsEcT. It seems to me England at least should 
be acquitted of exploiting you, since the general complaint is 
that she offers no facilities for trade even when Spain wants to 
buy from her. 

A PHOTOGRAPHER. There’s a mistaken idea here that we 
can’t buy from England because her prices are higher than the 
German, but as a matter of fact we can buy from England if 
she gives us the chance, for, although her prices are certainly 
higher than the German, the quality of her manufactures is so 
superior that it pays us to deal with her. I can speak from ex- 
perience, for I found an English house years ago that was willing 
to correspond in Spanish and quote prices in pesetas, and I have 
dealt with them ever since. 

THE British Supsect. I suppose that is the famous 
Company, which seems to be known all over the world. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER. Not atall. I wrote to them once and 
received a beautifully got-up catalogue with all the prices in 
English money. If it had been French I could have made shift 
to calculate the prices in pesetas, but pounds and shillings were 
beyond me. No, my people are in a small way of business but 
they write to me in Spanish and I’ve nothing but praise for their 
goods. 

A Woot MercHant. The newspapers say there’s a scarcity of 
wool for uniforms and military blankets in England. Now, I 
should like very well to export wool, both woven and unwoven, 
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and I fancy I could do so in quantities sufficient to be of some 
value even to the British War Office, if it’s true they are running 
short. But how am I to set to work? I went so far as to make 
inquiries at the British Consulate, but they could not give me 
any addresses of traders, and I came away too discouraged to do 
any more. My opinion is that, so far from England making a 
commercial war on Germany, she wants to hold foreign trade 
at arms’ length, or, at any rate, Spanish trade. 

A JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. She has certainly given us a slap 
in the face over our sugar. They say the British Government 
has bought millions and millions of pesetas’ worth for the Army, 
and we could very well have done with an order for a million or 
two here. But if all they say is true, England preferred to buy of 
anybody rather than Spain, although we are strictly neutral, and 
it would have given a fine lift to the people out of work in our 
sugar factories. I suppose they don’t know enough Spanish in 
England to discover that we make sugar in Spain. 

THE Contractor. It’s foolishness to talk about England 
making a commercial war on German trade. God knows there’s 
enough of it here if she wanted to get it. But whether she’s too 
rich to care for our money or whether she’s too idle to stretch 
out her hand to take it, I don’t know. What I do know is that 
England never began this horrible War for commercial purposes, 
because it’s quite evident that she’s got more trade than she cares 
for already. She’s got more money than all the rest of the 
world put together, and she has so much regard for her own 
convenience that she won’t be bothered so much as to print 
a trade-list in any language but her own. 

THE MASTER-CARPENTER (thoughtfully). There’s something 
in that, now you mention it. I wrote months before the War 
began for a catalogue of tools from England and never got an 
answer. 

THE Contractor. You wrote in Spanish, I suppose? 

THE MAsTER-CARPENTER. Naturally, seeing that it’s the only 
language I know. 

Tue British Sussect. What have you done about your tools 
in default of the English catalogue? 

THE MasTEeR-CARPENTER. Oh, I’ve just rubbed along, but I 
shall be all right when the War’s over. The other day I got a 
fine price-list printed in Spanish from a German firm in Berlin. 
Dirt cheap their goods are, too. 

THe Contractor. Cheap and nasty I expect you’ll find them. 
But how did a firm in Berlin get your address? I know you're 
a Germanophil, but have you got friends in Germany? 

THe MASTER-CARPENTER. Lord, no. It came wrapped up 
inside a newspaper posted in Barcelona. Several other men in 
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my trade have got the same. I enjoy reading it at night when 
my work’s done. 

THE BritisH Sussect (slyly). Was it wrapped up in the 
newspaper from which you form your opinion that England 
started the War in order to appropriate German trade? 

THE MASTER-CARPENTER (with a grin). Well, no. That one’s 
left at my door in the morning. The catalogue came inside 
the 

THE HovusE-DeEcoraTor (interrupting). You needn’t name the 
paper ; we all know it, and we’ve all had the same sort of attention 
paid to us, only in my case the price-list is of colours and 
varnishes. 

THE UNIVERSITY PRoFEssoR. I and my colleagues are equally 
favoured. We are continually receiving translations of articles 
about German culture wrapped up in newspapers reporting 
German victories. 

THE British Supsect. More of England’s war on German 
commerce, I suppose ! 

E. M. WHISHAW. 
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THE BAHAI MOVEMENT: 


WITH SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF MEETINGS WITH ABDUL BAHA 


‘LET your ambition be the achievement on earth of a Heavenly 
Civilisation.’ “May you help those sunk in materiality to realise 
their divine Sonship and encourage them to arise and be worthy 
of their birthright; so that by your endeavour the world of 
humanity may become the kingdom of God and of His elect.’ 

These are the words of a wonderful teacher coming from the 
East to give a message to the West, spoken in Paris in the 
autumn of 1911; he is known both as Abbas Effendi, the title 
usually given to him in the Orient, and as Abdul Baha, the servant 
of God, a name which inspires love and devotion all over America, 
and from which his followers take the name of Bahais, followers 
of the Light. 

Most thinking men and women will admit that a wave of 
spirituality is at present sweeping through the world, and finding 
expression in many forms. Modernism in the Church of Rome, 
New Thought, Christian Science, the New Theology, of which 
Dr. Campbell is the chief exponent, are parts of it. The im- 
mense popularity of a recent book on Christian Mysticism is a 
sign of it.* 

A modern writer has said? ‘ Within two decades enlightened 
European thought has gone over from intelligent scepticism to 
intelligent mysticism’; and the same writer affirms ‘ Inward 
spiritual happiness impels men to share their experience with 
others.” Thus, then, am I impelled to tell the wonderful story 
of the Bahai Movement, which has been often ignorantly de- 
scribed as a ‘new religion,’ but is rather the renewal of the 
Divine Message given by the Old Testament prophets, as well 
as by Zoroaster and Confucius, Buddha and Mohammed, and 
embodied for Christians in the Sermon on the Mount. 

That truth is stranger than fiction is a truism. Strange 
indeed, and curiously like the story of the dawn of Christianity, 
is the story of the first Bahai martyr Mirza Ali Mohammed, who 
took the name of the Bab or door, from which his followers. 


2 The Mystic Way. By Evelyn Underwood. 
2 The Modern Social Religion. By Horace Holley. 
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became known as Babis, a name sometimes to-day erroneously 
given to the Bahais. 

The Bab’s mission, however, was to the Mohammedans, that 
of the greater Teacher Baha’o’llah, who followed him, to the 
whole world. 

A Babi was a Mohammedan reformer, a Bahai may be a re- 
former in any Church to which he happens to belong, for Abdul 
Baha asks none to leave their own religion but to love it—to look 
back through the mists of ages and discern the true spirit of its 
founder—to cast off dogma and seek reality ! 

But this is a digression from the fascinating tragic story of the 
birth of the Bahai Movement and its baptism in blood. 

The young man Mirza Ali Mohammed was born at Shiraz in 
Persia in 1819 ; the son of a merchant, he received only the ordin- 
ary education of young men of his station, but early became 
known for his wide knowledge and lofty character. 

At the age of twenty-four he proclaimed himself as a divine 
messenger sent to warn the people of the coming of their 
promised Mahdi foretold by Mohammed. After nineteen years 
he stated he would be followed by a greater teacher— He whom 
God would manifest.’ 

Mirza Ali Mohammed from this time became known as the 
Bab, and his first disciples went to different parts of Turkey and 
Persia proclaiming his advent. He made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and there proclaimed himself to more than a hundred 
thousand Mohammedans who had assembled at the time of the 
great pilgrimage and who carried the glad tidings with them on 
their return to their homes in all parts of the Moslem world. 

From Mecca reports of the Bab’s growing influence reached 
his native city of Shiraz, and the mullahs became alarmed at 
his doctrines; for he taught that the Koran was not the final 
revelation, also proclaimed the equality of the sexes and the 
necessity of direct communication with God without priestly in- 
tervention. The Shi’ite doctors played the part of the Pharisees 
of old in stirring up the authorities, and persuaded the Governor 
to summon the Bab to a meeting at Shiraz, at which they tried 
to confound him but signally failed; they then in desperation 
declared that whoever laid claim to any revelation other than 
Mohammed must be an infidel, and sentenced him to death. The 
Governor of Fars joined in the mockery of a trial by insulting 
and striking him; but the death sentence was not carried out, 
probably because the Bab alive was worth more to his persecutors 
than dead, his maternal uncle, a man of property, having found 
surety for him. 

Nevertheless, the Bab was kept in strict seclusion, yet his 
followers increased in number and in influence, and among them 
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was the great nobleman Baha’o’!lah, who afterwards became the 
head of the movement. 

The story of the persecution of the Bab reads like a chapter 
of the New Testament or of the story of the early Christian 
martyrs. Among those who accepted the new teachings was 
Manu Chehr Khan, the Christian Governor of Isfahan, a town 
famed as a centre of orthodoxy and learning, in which never- 
theless the new doctrines were rapidly promulgated and one of the 
chief of the Ulemas became a Babi. Once more the clergy 
clamoured for the Bab’s life, and the Christian Governor, wishing 
to save him, gave orders for another debate which should be re- 
ported to the Shah, feeling sure that thus the Bab would be 
vindicated. The clergy, fearing the same result, refused the 
conference and privately resolved on ‘the Bab’s execution. The 
death of the Governor aided their plans. First the Bab was 
ordered to present himself before the Shah, but the Prime 
Minister, fearing the influence of so wonderful a man might under- 
mine his own, sent orders to stop him on his way and sent him 
to Teheran; on the journey there at all the towns which the 
prisoner passed he made converts; finally he was placed in a 
remote fortress and subjected to a rigorous imprisonment. 

Meanwhile the persecution of his followers began. Heretical 
doctrines were an excuse for plundering and murdering the Babis. 
Fanatical priests joined hand in hand with rapacious Pashas to 
wipe out the proscribed people and confiscate their property. The 
Babis, few in number but valorous to a degree, fought for their 
lives and homes. The Prime Minister decided to quell the 
‘revolt’ by the death of the leader, but was met by the prompt 
refusal of the local Governor to murder a descendant of the 
Prophet who had not been convicted of any crime. 

The commander-in-chief of the army, however, proved more 
complacent, and the last act of the drama was enacted in the 
market-place at Tabriz. One July day in the year 1850 the perse- 
cuted Bab and one of his followers were suspended by ropes from 
the city wall as a target for the Armenian soldiers, whose shots 
should sever body and soul. The musketry rang out—the smoke 
cleared —but only the ropes which bound the prisoners were 
severed—they stood where their dead bodies should have been— 
unbound! The soldiers, struck with awe, refused to fire again— 
men of another regiment were sent for to complete the tragedy— 
the prisoners were bound once more—once more the musketry 
rang out—and this time when the smoke cleared two riddled 
bodies hung lifeless on the wall. 

So ended the first chapter of this strange, true story! The re- 
mains of the Bab, exposed to the public gaze, after the medieval 
fashion of striking terror into the hearts of rebels and evil-doers, 
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were stolen by his followers, and concealed as a bale of goods were 
first conveyed to Teheran and later to the Bahai headquarters at 
Haifa. Thus all that was mortal of a very noble soul now rests 
in a tomb on the peaceful hillside of Mount Carmel, within sight. 
of the window by which I write. 

But the seed the martyr sowed lived on and brought forth 
fruit a hundredfold. 

The Bab’s crown of martyrdom shone radiantly throughout 
Persia ; the fire he had lit spread far and wide ; thousands inspired 
by his example laid down their lives for their faith; women and 
children were among them: weak in body but valiant in soul, 
like the early Christians they went gladly to their death, undaunted 
by the horrors their executioners devised, smiling through torture 
incredible, dying with songs of joy on their lips. 

Thirty thousand there met their fate—many accused of no 
worse crime than the possession of a Bahai book or friendship for 
one of the proscribed people. 


They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain 
with the sword: they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented; of whom the world was not worthy 
(Hebrews xi. 37). 


The priests had found a pretext for these wholesale massacres 
in an attempt on the Shah’s life made by a young Babi whose 
brain had been turned by the execution of his master, and the 
resistance offered by the Babis to the confiscation of their 
property. The basest treachery was used to overcome them, of 
which a signal instance is the slaughter of a little body of three or 
four hundred men at Mazanduan, who, after holding out for 
eleven months against an army of 25,000 troops, surrendered to 
the Persian commander on his guarantee (confirmed by an oath 
sworn on the Koran) that their lives would be spared and each 
man sent to his own city, as they had come from all over Persia 
at Baha’o’llah’s call. The starving garrison were assembled 
and food set before them, and while eating they were butchered 
by order of the man who had sworn to protect them! Similar 
instances occurred in other parts of the country. 

Among those thrown into prison in these persecutions was the 
son of a noble house the names of whose members are writ large 
in the annals of Persia, having served their country in the highest 
offices in the State. Mirza Husain Ali Nuri, now known as 
Baha’o’llah, was designed for a courtier; he might have been 
Vizier or Prime Minister; he chose instead a life of privation, 
imprisonment, and exile, which, commencing with his first four 
months’ incarceration in 1852 in a dungeon where he was chained 
to four other Babis, ended with his death at Acre in 1892. As 
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no political conspiracy could be proved against Mirza Ali he 
was very illogically deprived of his vast property and banished 
to Baghdad, where numbers of Babis followed him and a little 
settlement of the refugees was formed. The leader then with- 
drew to the mountains, where he lived for two years in solitude, 
broken only by occasional visits from holy men who desired to 
confer with him on spiritual matters; but returned to Baghdad 
on the urgent appeal of the Babis to overcome some difficulties 
that had arisen. The little community became such a centre of 
influence that the Mohammedan priests once more took fright 
and brought pressure to bear on the Government to treat for the 
surrender of Mirza Ali. The Sultan instead summoned him to 
Constantinople ; on the journey there, in the Garden of Rizwan, 
the religious leader proclaimed himself as the great Teacher fore- 
told by the Bab, ‘ He whom God should manifest,’ and took the 
title of Baha’o’llah, ‘the Glory of God,’ commanding his 
followers no longer to call themselves Babis but Bahais. At the 
same time he announced the advent of a new era which should 
witness the end of warfare and the union of the religions of the 
world. In 1864 the Bahais arrived at Constantinople, strong in 
faith in their leader, filled with the glow of enthusiasm that 
works miracles and transforms the world. It seems as if the 
magic of Baha’o’llah’s presence had prepared the way before 
them; courtesy and not bonds awaited them from the Sultan. 
Baha’o’llah and his family were given a residence in the city and 
a new centre of influence formed; but priestly intervention 
quickly broke up such a state of affairs and resulted in another 
banishment to Adrianople, the Turkish city most remote from 
Persia. 

Here, in his five years’ residence, Baha’o’llah came into touch 
with European civilisation and Occidental thought. Indeed his 
residence there corresponds with the calling of the Gentiles in the 
Bible narrative. 

But not all the Babis acknowledged Baha’o’llah as the 
successor of the Bab. It is written ‘In those days a man’s foes 
shall be those of his own household,’ and it was Baha’o’llah’s 
own half-brother who, consumed by jealousy, claimed the succes- 
sion for himself, conspired against him, and treacherously pre- 
judiced the Turkish Government against the Bahai community ; 
so that they were again in danger of their lives and, to the great 
grief of a large section of the inhabitants of Constantinople, 
particularly of the Christians, once more banished to Acre, in 
Palestine, then the worst of the Turkish penal settlements. 

Before their departure from Constantinople Baha’o’llah fore- 
told to one of those appointed to carry out the orders of the 
Porte many events that have subsequently taken place in the 
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Ottoman Empire, including the deposition of Abdul Hamid and 
the Turkish revolution. In August 1868 the Bahais reached 
Acre, that wonderful old city whose first annals are lost in the 
mists of legend and tradition, but which was ancient when the 
banners of the Crusading kings and princes floated over its 
walls. Here the little community of seventy persons were con- 
fined for two years in two mean rooms in the Government barracks. 
under the most insanitary conditions. Little wonder that sick- 
ness was rife. Acre at that time was reeking with typhoid, its. 
water supply was vile: in short, banishment to the ‘Greatest 
Prison’ was a convenient way of getting rid of undesirable 
prisoners without the formality of a death sentence. 

But among the Bahais only six died in those two years, though 
severe epidemics broke out among them. In this time of greatest 
trial it is recorded that Abdul Baha, the present head of the 
Bahai Movement, then a young man, was the mainstay of the 
community ; his sunny spirit cheered all hearts ; his skilful nursing 
saved the lives of many sufferers; his indomitable spirit rose 
superior to all ills and infected those around him with fresh 
courage. The sustaining power of a mighty faith and a mar- 
vellous love for their leader and each other upheld the Bahais. 
God had led them to the Holy Land; this they believed was the 
fulfilment of prophecy, and little by little, as elsewhere, in spite 
of the rigorous orders as to their captivity, the hearts of their 
jailors were touched by their uniform gentleness and courtesy 
towards all with whom they came in contact, and they came to 
respect and honour their prisoners. 

Baha’o’llah was allowed after the first two years to occupy a 
house in the town, but he was still confined in one room for 
another seven years, during which he occupied himself in writing 
his doctrinal works, which, often couched in the symbolic 
language of prophecy, yet contain the most practical directions 
for the development of the ideal State and cover every social 
question of the day. The fame of his wisdom went out far 
beyond the prison walls, though few were permitted to see him, 
and in the early days of the imprisonment his devoted followers 
sometimes journeyed from Persia overland on foot, being months 
on the way, in order to obtain a glimpse of his face through the 
barred windows of the prison. At a later date some visitors were 
admitted to hold intercourse with the Bahais, and they came from 
all classes, from high official to the poorest of the lower orders, 
and for help and guidance of all kinds, from things spiritual to 
mundane. These visitors were nearly always received by Abdul 
Baha, who with marvellous wisdom, consummate tact, and 
infinite patience answered their questions and solved their 
problems ; while at the same time he assisted Baha’o’llah in his. 
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writings and protected him from the importunities of those who 
sought his presence when he was occupied with the writing of the 
spiritual treatises which were to be the guiding principles of his 
followers in the future. ’ 
The few Europeans who saw Baha’o’llah during his imprison- 
ment at Acre all bore witness to the extraordinary majesty and 
dignity of his presence, which is inimitably described by Professor 
Browne, of Cambridge, who obtained special leave from his 
University to go to Palestine to investigate the Bahai Movement. 


The face of him on whom I gazed [he writes] I can never forget, 
though I cannot describe it. Those piercing eyes seemed to read one’s 
very soul; power and authority sat on that ample brow; while the deep 
lines on the forehead and face implied an age which the jet black hair 
and beard flowing down in indistinguishable luxuriance almost to the 
waist seemed to belie. No need to ask in whose presence I stood, as I 
bowed myself before one who is the object of devotion and love which 
Kings might envy and Emperors sigh for in vain! 


From the prison at Acre Baha’o’llah sent letters, called in the 
Baha literature ‘ Tablets,’ to the rulers of Europe, calling upon 
them to join in a world movement towards the abolition of war 
and towards religious unity ; it is said that Queen Victoria alone 
answered him. 

To Napoleon the Third he foretold the loss of his throne, to 
the Pope the loss of the temporal power. As a means towards 
the attainment of ‘ the Most Great Peace’ which should end for 
ever warfare on earth, he recommended the adoption of an 
universal language, such as Esperanto, to be learnt by every one 
in addition to his or her mother tongue. The equality of the 
sexes is proclaimed for the first time by an Oriental in his 
writings, and it is a rule of the Bahais to educate their daughters 
at least as well as their sons, and, should limited means prevent 
both having equal advantages, to give the better education to the 
girls as the mothers of the future. The childless are enjoined to 
educate a child. 

Before Baha’o’llah died on the 28th of May 1892, at the age 
of seventy-five, he had appointed his son Abdul Baha his spiritual 
successor and instructed him to carry the Bahai teaching to the 
West by visiting Europe and the American Continent. At the 
time of Baha’o’llah’s death this command seemed impossible of 
fulfilment, for Abdul Baha was still a prisoner in the fortress of 
Acre, and, humanly speaking, it seemed probable (as he had 
steadfastly refused to allow his liberty to be purchased by corrup- 
tion) that he would continue a prisoner till death released him. 
In this connexion an interesting story is told of the plots of the 
Turkish officials to line their pockets with American dollars by 
setting free the leader of a movement which had, even then, many 
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adherents in the United States. A wealthy American lady 
resident in Paris met the then Secretary to the Turkish Embassy 
at a reception, and, being a devoted Bahai, seized the opportunity 
to deplore the imprisonment of Abdul Baha. The Secretary, a 
relative of a former Governor of Syria (who was in Paris at the 
time of my visit last year and frequently called on Abdul Baha), 
was equal to the occasion and volunteered the information that 
for a payment of 30001. the matter could be arranged. The lady 
at once gladly agreed to find the sum, and the Turkish Secretary 
wrote to the Governor to that effect, who, overjoyed at the 
prospect of such a windfall, cabled back to Paris ‘It will be 
done.’ The news of the negotiations reached Abdul Baha, how- 
ever, and another cable from him reached Paris warning the lady 
not to pay the money. Very sad at heart was the Governor when 
he found the gold that seemed almost within his reach vanishing 
before his gaze, and he sent his own son to Acre to represent to the 
prisoner his desire to set him free—who urged the question with 
much Oriental diplomacy and flattery, but in vain, though the 
Governor at that time was so powerful that his reports to the 
Sultan were laws, and to offend him was well-nigh a sentence of 
death. To end the matter, Abdul Baha sent a message to the 
Governor, which must indeed have astonished that great per- 
sonage by its calm assumption of authority and dignified defiance : 


Do not try any more, for you will fail in your secret machinations. 
There is a destined time for my imprisonment. Before the coming of 
that time even the Kings of the earth cannot take me out of this prison, 
and when the appointed time has passed all the Emperors of the world 
cannot hold me prisoner in Acre. I shall then go out. Rest thou assured 
of this! 


The Molossaf of Acre, to whom Abdul Baha made this 
emphatic statement, wrote to the Governor advising him to make 
no further move, ‘ because Abbas Effendi has learned from the 
position of the heavenly Constellations the time of his-freedom, 
and no one can hasten it.’ 

Abdu! Baha was born at Teheran in Persia on the 23rd of May 
1844, the day on which the Bab declared his divine mission, and 
which is now a special festival of the Bahais, sacred to the memory 
of the great forerunner, and at the same time the birthday of 
their beloved leader. It was my privilege to be in Paris on the 
23rd of May last year and to visit and congratulate Abdul Baha 
very early in the morning, when he and his entourage were drink- 
ing their Persian tea after the morning prayer at sunrise, and 
before the long stream of callers of all nations arrived to do 
him homage. Well do I remember that May morning—the peace 
of its early hours, the cordiality of the Master’s welcome, the 
spirituality of the atmosphere. I saw him again later in the 
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day ; his rooms were filled with the floral offerings of his friends 
from Orient and Occident ; Persian officials rubbed shoulders with 
distinguished Frenchmen, Christians with Jews and Mohamme- 
dans. America was largely represented, for, to their honour be 
it said, the Americans were the first of Western nations to listen 
to the voice of the present-day prophet, and in every city of the 
United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Abdul Baha 
was received with open arms, not only by the Bahais but by the 
ministers of all denominations and the University professors, and 
especially by the heads of the International Peace Societies, who 
recognised in him a powerful co-worker. There were English 
also, and Germans, at Abdul Baha’s informal birthday reception, 
all meeting on a common ground in honouring the Oriental 
teacher, whose message is ‘ Forget nationalities, all are equal in 
the sight of God!’ ‘ Let no man glory that he loves his country, 
but rather let him glory that he loves his kind! ’ 

A vision rises before me as I write of a transformed world 
permeated with the message of Abdul Baha; no burden of arma- 
ments would oppress the people, for no international jealousies 
would exist ; no clash of capital and labour would be there, for 
no sweated worker would toil for a pittance, but each citizen would 
emulate not his neighbour’s wealth but his good deeds, each 
would count it his highest privilege to serve others and thus attain 
to happiness himself. It is the Christian ideal, but alas! the 
practice of most ‘ Christians ’ falls so far short of it ! 

Abdul Baha’s prophecy to the rapacious Governor was fulfilled. 
After forty years, at the command of Abdul Hamid (when he re- 
established the Constitution of 1876 and freed all political pri- 
soners) the prison doors opened and the Bahai leader stepped forth 
a free man, to proclaim his message of universal peace and brother- 
hood from East to West. 

His visits to England are fresh in the memory of those who 
were privileged to meet him or to be present on the memorable 
occasions when he gave the Blessing in St. John’s, Westminster, 
at the request of Archdeacon Wilberforce, and occupied the pulpit 
at the City Temple at the invitation of Mr. Campbell. 

Abdul Baha had been officially invited to the Universal Races 
Congress of July 1911, but was unable to reach England in time ; 
in his absence a paper by him was read which, it was afterwards 
pointed out in the Press, was ‘the only one which presented a 
spiritual solution of racial problems, offering spiritual unity as 
the greatest human ideal to be attained by using economic and 
political factors merely as means to that end.’ 

From London he went to Paris, where it is computed he met 
more than a hundred and fifty persons daily for two months, 
besides lecturing before the Theosophical Society, speaking at the 
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Union des Spiritualistes and at Pasteur Wagner’s Church. The 
addresses in Paris are now published in book form by the Bahai 
Master,’ and their deep spirituality impresses all who read them, 
even as it did those fortunate enough to hear them delivered in 
sonorous Persian, and ably translated into French by his secretary. 

After three months in Europe Abdul Baha returned to Egypt 
in 1911, but four months later this aged man, with a constitution 
undermined by his long imprisonment and many privations, but 
sustained by the same undaunted spirit that had made him the 
ministering angel of the prison at Acre, undertook a long and 
arduous journey through America, in the course of which he 
visited all the chief cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific, address- 
ing Jews, Christians, Mormons, and Freethinkers, meeting the 
points of view of each, winning the hearts of all. The New York 
Peace Society welcomed with a banquet in his honour the greatest 
peace worker in the world, and other International Peace Societies 
wherever he journeyed vied in doing him honour. Those who 
know that Mr. W. J. Bryan, the present Secretary of State, came 
under Abdul Baha’s influence first at Acre on his journey round 
the world, and again when the leader of the Bahais returned the 
visit in America, do not wonder at the beneficial influence he is 
exerting in the present administration—an influence that extends 
far beyond his own country and makes for world peace. 

But it is not alone among the nations that Abdul Baha is 
working for unity. Equally is he the apostle of peace between 
the Churches, and between Science and Religion, which have so 
long been estranged. ‘There is no opposition between Religion 
and Science,’ he declares. ‘They are the two wings upon which 
man’s intelligence can soar info the heights; with which the 
human soul can progress.’ This subject he treated at length 
in a remarkable address to the world of Science delivered at 
Stanford University in California, and in the same city 
he addressed a crowded congregation of Jews in one of the 
chief synagogues on ‘The Fundamental Unity of Religious 
Thought,’ establishing the validity of the claims of Jesus Christ 
and inviting the Jews to believe in Him. 

Tt was at the conclusion of his American tour that it was my 
privilege and happiness to meet Abdul Baha. Nearly three years 
ago, when visiting Haifa and Acre to study the ground of the 
Crusades, I first heard of the Oriental teacher—and turned a deaf 
ear! For the time that I should recognise his greatness was not 
yet! An English resident of Haifa at that period spoke of him 
as a modern Elijah who had founded a second School of the 
Prophets on Mount Carmel. Someone else in Jerusalem told me 
that I should write about the Bahai Movement if I wanted a 

* Talks by Abdul Baha given in Paris. 
Vor. LXXVII—No. 456 2H 
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new subject, but ‘I went my unremembering way,’ smiling with 
English superiority at the statement that Americans were coming 
to sit at the feet of the new prophet! A year later at Oxford I 
found, when reading in the Bodleian Library, a book which opened 
my eyes to the beauty of the Bahai teaching, but much had hap- 
pened in the year—some study of comparative religions, and par- 
ticularly of Christian Science, with its message, ‘Man is not 
material, he is spiritual,’ and of the power of universal love to heal 
both mind and body, had prepared me for it. 

A few months later, in a London drawing-room I found a por- 
trait of Abdul Baha and recognised it immediately, though I had 
never seen any portrait of him, by the intuition that comes to 
some of us in certain crises of life. My hostess, who had been 
the first to welcome ‘the Master’ to England, coming into the 
room immediately afterwards, I eagerly questioned her, and 
learned that I was standing in the first room Abdul Baha had 
entered on reaching England, and in the house that had been 
his English home. 

In the following October (1912) I went, consequeatly upon the 
outbreak of the Balkan War, on a hastily organised lecturing tour 
to America, entirely ignorant that Abdul Baha was still in the 
United States, for a letter inquiring as to his movements had 
been lost, and in a rush of engagements and preparations I had 
not given the matter any more thought. Again the hand of Fate 
led me. By a remarkable coincidence, within a few days of land- 
ing I learned that Abdul Baha was in New York and would leave 
very shortly for England, and that a farewell banquet to him, 
given by the Bahais of America, who had come from far and near, 
was even then taking place. This time nothing, I resolved, 
should prevent me meeting the great man of whom I had heard 
so much. An exchange of telephone messages with the Great 
Northern Hotel, where the banquet was taking place, a hasty 
toilet, a rush through the brilliantly lit streets of New York at 
a taxi’s topmost speed, and I entered a banqueting room where 
three to four hundred guests were already seated, and saw beyond 
the long table an upper table at which a venerable figure in 
Oriental robes was standing, surrounded by a group of more 
Orientals (among whom I afterwards found was the Persian 
Chargé d’Affaires from Washington), and addressing the guests 
in a strange tongue which was translated sentence by sentence 
into poetic English. I can remember nothing of what he said 
except that this was a feast differing from all other feasts because 
it was a feast of love—and divine! Room was made for me, the 
stranger and late-comer, with true Bahai courtesy, at one of the 
principal tables, where I could have the best view of the guest 
of the evening. Later Abdul Baha walked slowly round the ban- 
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queting-hall followed by his interpreter, stopping from time to 
time to give a short address and laying his hands in blessing on 
the head of every guest. Probably I was the only one present 
who was not a Bahai, and I am well aware I displayed my ignor- 
ance of the movement in my conversation, for a New York busi- 
ness man who was my table neighbour seemed surprised by my 
remarks, while I was vastly impressed by his simple downright 
‘ straight talk’ (to use an Americanism) of the practical value of 
Bahai principles in business life, in promoting harmony with his 
workmen of various nationalities, because he now regarded them 
all as brothers instead of, as formerly, Greeks, Armenians, and 
‘ niggers.’ 

Wonderful days followed, in which I had the privilege of con- 
versing alone (through an interpreter who somehow effaced him- 
self completely and seemed but a living mouthpiece) with the 
unique personage who impressed those who came within his in- 
fluence more and more deeply as they became more imbued with 
his spirit, as well as of being present at his interviews with men 
and women of various attainments and mental stature, to each of 
whom he suited himself and by all of whom he was evidently 
regarded with the deepest veneration. The most interesting of 
the interviews at which I was privileged to be present were, I 
think, that which took place when the Secretary of the New 
York Peace Society called to bid him ‘Good-bye’ and discussed 
the International Peace Question; and a private interview to 
which I accompanied the wife of a diplomat, an American who 
had lived much in the East and heard of the Persian prophet 
through her great friend, a high Turkish official, Prince Oslan,* 
having come under the spell of his spiritual personality and being 
changed, to use her own words, ‘from a brilliant worldling to a 
spiritually minded man.’ 

Abdul Baha does not preach—he prefers to teach. Although 
at the request of the Theosophical and other Societies he addressed 
some large public meetings, his usual ‘talks’ are much more 
informal. It was his custom in America to receive callers from 
9 o’clock till noon, and during these hours his ante-room was always 
thronged with those who desired to meet or consult him, waiting 
for their turn ; and then to come into the general reception room, 
shake hands with all present, and give a short address of general 
interest. I have often felt that it is not so much his words 
as his spirit which carry conviction, and this spirit is reflected 
among his followers to such a degree that to find oneself at a 
Bahai assembly, whether in New York or Chicago, London or 
Paris or Stuttgart (the centre of the movement in Germany), is 

* Prince Oslan, a hereditary chief of the Druses and leading spirit among 


the Turkish Liberals, was assassinated in the counter-revolution. 
9 9 
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everywhere to find oneself among friends animated by a real spirit 
of mutual help and brotherhood. There are, of course, as there 
have been in every religious movement, some Bahais who are 
Bahais in name only ; but taken as a whole a wonderful spirit of 
real Christian brotherhood animates the Bahai communities, 
which is perhaps the more remarkable when one reflects that a 
large number of those who came into the movement were, before 
they found it, frankly irreligious. A leading Bahai of New York 
was pointed out to me with the comment ‘ There goes a man who 
was one of the hardest-hearted atheists in this city.’ He, by the 
way, was selected as one of a little band to take the Bahai 
teachings to India. 

I was present at several of the ‘ feasts’ held at different private 
houses every nineteen days by command of Abdul Baha, and I 
reflected how much love must go to the preparation of a dinner 
for thirty or forty people in a private house, where the ménage 
often consists of but one, or at most two, servants, the difficulty 
of procuring domestic ‘ help’ in America rendering larger esta- 
blishments out of the question. I have known a feast given in 
a home where the mistress was the only maid, and her friends 
all helped her in waiting. No invitations are issued, but all are 
welcome, so no one knows how many may come to these gather- 
ings, especially as friends of Bahais are often present. At the 
‘feasts’ Bahai news from other centres is read, as well as some 
of the ‘Tablets’ (writings of Baha’o’llah). 

It has been erroneously stated by some ill-informed or ill- 
disposed people that the object of Abdul Baha’s journey to 
America was to obtain money from the ‘friends’ there (the term 
used by the Quakers has been very fittingly adopted by the Bahais, 
with whom they have many points of similarity); so far from 
true is this that Abdul Baha returned the 30,000 dollars collected 
and sent as a voluntary offering of love for the expenses of his 
tour, with a message that it should be used for the poor of America, 
and everywhere he went he gave liberally to charitable institu- 
tions, besides privately relieving individual cases of want. 

His departure from New York was a remarkable sight, for 
Bahais had come to that city from far and near, some even from 
California, to bid him farewell, and when the great modern liner 
left her moorings the pier was black with people whose eyes were 
centred on the patriarchal figure with the long grey beard and 
snowy turban, who looked the embodiment of the Old Testament 
prophets and presented so remarkable a contrast to his modern 
surroundings. Few among the onlookers were unmoved, many 
women were openly weeping, and I saw men whose eyes were 
dim, while those of Abdul Baha’s Persian followers who were left 
behind were unrestrained in their grief ! 


, 
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‘ Isn't it sad he is going? ’ said someone as the great ship slowly 
moved out tosea. ‘Ah! but how glad for those he is going to! ’ 
was the reply from one who knew how eagerly people were waiting 
to welcome Abdul Baha in England and Scotland, as well as in 
Paris. 

Last summer the turn came of Stuttgart, Vienna, and Buda- 
pest. In Germany the Bahai literature is being translated, and 
there are Bahais at Munich and Leipzig, as well as at Stuttgart 
and Esslingen, but the movement is comparatively new, and the 
number of its adherents proportionately small, though drawn 
from the most thoughtful classes of the community. Christian 
Scientists and Theosophists especially seem to be investigating it. 
At Vienna the Baroness von Suttner, the winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, who had been speaking in America in the Peace 
interest the previous year but had not then met Abdul Baha, 
called upon him and conferred with him upon the subject of Inter- 
national Peace, to promote which was their common aim. 

In Budapest, where Abdul Baha met with an ovation from 
both scholars and social reformers, the head of the Peace Society, 
a high dignitary of the Church of Rome, showed his liberality by 
extending a warm welcome to the Oriental guest, and appearing 
with him on the platform at a public meeting at which a renowned 
Jewish professor stood on his other side, thus typifying the union 
of religions for which Abdul Baha pleads. 

No account of the visit to Budapest would be complete with- 
out mention of Abdul Baha’s two interviews with Professor 
Vambéry, the effect of which is shown by the remarkable letter 
that great scholar and Orientalist addressed to him shortly before 
his death. The meeting between Vambéry and Abdul Baha took 
place in April 1913, and the letter was written on the receipt of 
a gift Abdul Baha sent him on his return to Egypt in the following 
summer. It has been my privilege to see the original and hear 
Abdul Baha read it aloud. It is, of course, couched in the Oriental 
style adopted by the learned to a very great teacher, and the 
translation is as follows : 


Professor Vambéry’s Testimony to the Religion of Abdul Baha. 


I forward this humble petition to the sanctified and holy presence 
of Abdul Baha Abbas, who is the centre of knowledge, famous throughout 
the world, and loved by all mankind. O thou noble friend, who art 
conferring guidance upon humanity, may my life be a ransom to thee! 

The loving epistle which you have condescended to write to this servant, 
and the rug which you have forwarded, came safely to hand. The time of 
the meeting with your Excellency, and the memory of the benediction of 
your presence, recurred to the memory of this servant, and I am longing 
for the time when I shall meet you again. Although I have travelled 
through many countries and cities of Islam, yet have I never met so 
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lofty a character and so exalted a personage as your Excellency, and 
can bear witness that it is not possible to find such another. On this 
account I am hoping that the ideals and accomplishments of your Excel- 
lency may be crowned with success and yield results under all conditions ; 
because behind these ideals and deeds I easily discern the eternal welfare 
and prosperity of the world of humanity. 

This servant, in order to gain first-hand information and experience, 
entered into the ranks of various religions—that is, outwardly, I became 
a Jew, Christian, Mohammedan, and Zoroastrian. I discovered that the 
devotees of these various religions do nothing else but hate and anathe- 
matise each other, that all their religions have become the instruments 
of tyranny and oppression in the hands of rulers and governors, and that 
they are the causes of the destruction of the world of humanity, 

Considering those evil results, every person is forced by necessity to 
enlist himself on the side of your Excellency, and accept with joy the 
prospect of a basis of the religion of God, which is being founded through 


your efforts. 
I have seen the father of your Excellency from afar. I have realised 
the self-sacrifice and noble courage of his son, and I am lost in admiration. 
For the principles and aims of your Excellency I express the utmost 
respect and devotion, and if God, the Most High, confers long life, I will 
be able to serve you under all conditions. I pray and supplicate this 
from the depths of my heart.—Your servant, Mamhenyn, 


VaMbéERy. 

After meeting Abdul Baha in New York and Paris, I am now 
fortunate enough to see him in his native East; not, it is true, 
in the land of his birth, but in the Holy Land—the Land of the 
Prophets, to which by spiritual succession he rightfully belongs. 
India is waiting eagerly for his promised visit, but his strenuous 
life in America and long journeying have told on his body, though 
his spirit is never weary. Those who love him hope that he will 
here, in his own home and among his own family from whom he 
has so long been separated, take the rest he so sorely needs, 
although even here it is difficult for him to rest. Over fifty 
pilgrims from Persia awaited his arrival at Haifa, and his loving 
spirit cannot send away those who have come so far and at so 
great a sacrifice without giving them all the spiritual teaching and 
happiness of his presence that they desire. The Bahai community 
at Haifa and Acre numbers many wives and children of the 
martyrs who died for their faith in Persia; all these are more or 
less depending on the bounty of Abdul Baha and his family, who 
one and all live only for the Cause, and work unceasingly, by 
deeds of lovingkindness to those near and far, to promote that 
oneness of humanity that shall begin the New Era of the Most 
Great Peace. 

Mauve M. Housacu. 
Haifa, Palestine. 





TIMBER SUPPLIES AND THE WAR 


i 


For a considerable number of years past the possibility of the 
occurrence of a wood famine has been discussed—a famine, that 
is, unprecedented in the history of the world. Many have 
scouted the idea of such a proposition as a fantastic chimera, 
pointing to the vast forest resources still existing on the surface 
of the globe. Others, with a more intimate knowledge, perhaps, 
of the real position of affairs, have persistently sounded the note 
of alarm. They have drawn attention to the enormously in- 
creased demand for forest produce of all kinds which the past 
half century has witnessed; to the great destruction of forests 
which has taken place in the opening out of the countries of 
the New World during the same period; to the wasteful and 
extravagant utilisation of these resources largely through fire 
by an ignorant population allowed to pursue its own way by 
an apathetic Government; and, finally, to the fact that the 
markets of the world have for some time been supplied with 
large quantities of material at a low and more or less fictitious 
price—material that was easily accessible, that paid, for the most 
part, a very small royalty or none at all—material, in other words, 
which had cost man nothing to produce and therefore could 
undersell in every country a similar article which had been grown 
by man himself. True, in this country we had our own special 
troubles. A better class of material than we had produced in 
the past in our own woods, on soil and in a climate at least as 
favourable as that from which the imported articles came, easily 
ousted the home-grown produce, the position being aggravated 
by the high railway freight rates in force in these islands. 
Amongst European States, of course, the importance of the 
forest received recognition several centuries ago, as soon, in fact, 
as the pressure and needs of the growing population came to 
be felt upon the forest lands. These were only saved by closure 
and the enactment of forest laws protecting both State and 
privately owned woods. With the increase in population came 
the timber market, the enhanced value of forest products, and 
the raising of new crops to take the place of those felled over 
for sale. But this recognition of the value of forests was 
467 
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confined to Europe or the more densely populated parts of it. 
Elsewhere wasteful utilisation held sway. Gradually, however, 
expert opinion in this matter during the latter part of last cen- 
tury came to receive a certain meed of attention from the Govern- 
ments of the States of the world. One of the more recent and 
notable recognitions took place in America under the Roosevelt 
régime. That great and far-seeing statesman studied the ques- 
tion, became convinced of its importance, and set himself to put 
a stop to what may be said to have been one of the most notorious 
instances of wasteful utilisation of forest material in any country. 
Roosevelt took up the question in his own vigorous fashion, 
preached the conservation of the natural resources of his own 
country, helped to create a Bureau of Forestry, and by all the 
means in his power encouraged a forestry opinion and a forestry 
knowledge amongst the people. The crusade resulted in the 
creation of large forest reserves, in large plantings, and the en- 
listment of the great lumber interests in checking forest fires, 
which were imperilling the future material prosperity of the 
nation, and in replanting areas they had felled over. 

The energetic action of America in the direction of forestry 
caught first the imagination and then the attention of the world. 
Outside Europe, India, long years before, had recognised the im- 
portance of conserving her vast forest resources and, under that 
able administrator, Lord Dalhousie, a permanent policy for forest 
administration was laid down in 1855; a work which, subse- 
quently to the Mutiny, with its immediate after-result of rapid 
railway building, was greatly accelerated by the formation of an 
Imperial Forest Department. But India does not advertise. 
The officials carry on their work in an almost total obscurity so 
far as the outer world is concerned, and it was many years before 
the existence of the fine Indian department was to win recogni- 
tion throughout the world, or even within the British Isles. 
Many British Colonies—notably the Cape and Canada—soon 
followed the Indian and American lead, in many instances 
borrowing men from India to start their forestry work or advise 
in the matter. At the present day most of the British Dominions, 
Colonies, and Protectorates have a forestry department in being 
or are laying the foundations of one. In other words, the con- 
servation of their natural forest resources in the interests of their 
present and future populations has become a recognised branch 
of the administration of all States, although in many cases much 
remains to be done before such administration can be considered 
efficient. 

Turning now to our own country, the British Isles may be 
said to be the last to enter the arena of forest production and 
conservancy. Not that forestry as a science and a source of 
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revenue had not been pursued for a long period in this country. 
It had! But the position has been far different from that exist- 
ing on the Continent of Europe. These islands started, as did 
many other now densely populated parts of the world, with 
primeval woods covering the greater part of them. These, with 
an increasing population, were mostly wantonly wasted by fire 
and axe, considerable areas formerly covered with pine remain- 
ing bare at the present day, witness the Scottish Highlands. 
The areas still under wood—such as, e.g., the New Forest in 
Hampshire and the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire—owe their 
preservation to the fact that they were maintained as Royal 
Shooting Forests in the olden days. But forestry, in areas of 
privately owned woods, was understood in England and dates 
back a long way. In 1543 a Statute of Woods was enacted. 
Under this it was decreed that all woods should be enclosed for 
four, six, or seven years after each cutting over of the coppice 
for different rotations, and that at least twelve standards per 
acre should be reserved or left on the area to grow into timber 
of a certain girth or age. These standards were to be oak, if 
possible, or elm, ash, aspen, or beech, these being the timbers 
most in demand, whilst the coppice consisted of chestnut, hazel, 
ash, oak, willow, birch, etc. The object of this and subsequent 
enactments was to ensure the maintenance of a supply of suit- 
able timber of the requisite size for shipbuilding, both for the 
Navy and the merchant-vessel classes. This practice of forestry, 
which came to be known as British forestry, remained in force 
for a long period, and supplied the country with the bulk of its 
requirements in the direction of home-grown timber materials. 
It was successful as long as, and only as long as, it had its home 
market. The introduction of the steel vessel, the abolition of the 
import duties on Colonial timber in 1846, and for all other foreign 
timber in 1866, sounded the death-knell of British forestry 
methods as at the time practised. And not only this. These 
methods unfortunately came to be positively injurious. The 
requirements of the old shipbuilding trade necessitated the pro- 
duction of large branches, crooks, and curved timber on the trees. 
In order to produce these it was essential that each tree should 
be given a great deal of growing space, the result being loss 
of height growth, short bole and large branches. As soon as 
these latter no longer found a market for which they were grown, 
forestry operations resulted in a loss, the only saleable part of 
the tree being the bole, of greatly curtailed length. This was 
bad enough, but worse was to follow. Plantations were formed 
of other species, especially conifers, to which the old principles 
and methods of thinning were applied, or something having a close 
resemblance to these old methods. Consequently the new woods 
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were systematically over-thinned, the trees branched low, the 
bole was stunted and full of knots, the volume of timber realised 
per acre was much below what it should have been—all witness 
to the impracticability of applying a perfectly correct silvicultural 
system for one class of material to the production of a different 
one. The results of the past half to three quarters of a century 
have not been due so much to a decadence of British forestry 
as to an unfortunate want of knowledge of the methods to 
be employed to produce the classes of material imported in large 
quantities from the Continent, classes which have easily and suc- 
cessfully competed with the home-grown article. A golden 
opportunity would now seem to have arrived to rectify matters. 

With this brief summary we will now turn to a survey of the 
present production of forestry materials (timber, pit-props, and 
wood-pulp, and so on) and their imports into this country from 
various parts of the world. It will then be possible to consider the 
position, so far as forest imports are concerned, in which the 
sudden incidence of a general European War has placed us. It 
will be pointed out how, whilst helping to the utmost extent of our 
resources the mine-owner, builder, and other trades employing 
wood, an admirable opportunity has arrived for clearing off a 
number of wrongly formed and badly grown plantations, and 


starting afresh. A study of the imports for 1913, which will be 
now proceeded with, will sufficiently support this contention. 


II 


The United Kingdom buys nearly half the timber exported 
from all countries, and the prices ruling in British markets affect 
the world! With a war of the present magnitude on our hands 
this state of affairs appears worthy of some consideration. An 
. investigation of the Board of Trade Returns for 1913 shows that 
the value of wood and timber and manufactures thereof imported 
into this country amounted for that year to 37,300,000/., as 
against 25,600,000/. in 1909. For the same years the values of 
imported wood-pulp, including millboard and wood-pulp board, 
was 5,425,000/., as against 4,135,000/. The rise in each case 
over a period of four years only is noteworthy. The chief 
exporting countries in Europe are Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Germany, France, and Austria-Hungary, the three first being 
the most important. Outside Europe the United States of 
America and Canada send us large amounts of wood material. 
The chief supplies of fir (coniferous wood—hewn, sawn, and 
planed—other than pit-wood) come from Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, United States, and Canada, the total values 
of the imports from these countries for 1913 being 16,000,000I. 
from Europe and 5,500,0001. from the United States and Canada. 
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The Russian imports were 10,330,000/., as against a total of 
5,700,0001. from Sweden, Norway, and Germany, the totals from 
the United States and Canada being 2,320,000/. and 3,150,0001. 
respectively. 

Russia again is the chief pit-prop and pit-wood supplier, 
2,400,000/. worth of this essential commodity for the mines of 
the country being imported in 1913 (as against 1,400,000/. in 
1909, an increase of a million!). The next important supplies 
came from France, 840,000/.; Sweden, 560,0001.; Portugal, 
280,000/.; and Norway, 200,000/.; Germany, Spain, and other 
foreign countries sending together 154,0001. No pit-wood came 
from British Possessions during 1913. The importance of the 
position revealed by these figures can scarcely be exaggerated. 

Wood-pulp, of which a shortage has probably already made 
itself felt, to judge from the dwindling in size as also in quality 
of the paper in use by many of the daily papers, is shown in the 
Board of Trade 1913 Returns under five heads: Chemical dry, 
bleached and unbleached ; chemical wet ; mechanical dry and wet. 
Of the first named, Norway is the largest importer into this 
country (136,000/. in 1913), with 23,000/. from Sweden. The 
largest amounts of unbleached came from Sweden (1,945,000I.), 
Norway (377,0001.), Russia (329,0001.), and Germany (322,0001.). 
Chemical wet came chiefly from Sweden (37,0001.). Mechanical 
dry from Russia (22,000/.), and mechanical wet from Norway 
(701,0001.), Sweden (281,0001.), Canada (156,0001.), and New- 
foundland (123,0001.). 

The greatest quantities of oak in 1913 were imported from 
the United States (1,650,000I.), Russia (185,000/.), Germany and 
Austria-Hungary (273,0001.), and Canada (84,0001.). The chief 
amounts of teak came from India (700,0001.), Siam (119,0001.), 
and Java (40,000/.). The mahogany came from French West 
Africa (348,000/.), Southern Nigeria (225,0001.), Gold Coast 
(198,000/.), British Honduras (131,000l.), United States 
(115,0001.), Cuba (72,0001.), and German West Africa (52,0001.). 
The largest amount of furniture and cabinet ware came from 
France (106,0001.) and the United States (104,0001.), with 
60,0001. from Germany and 58,000/. from Belgium. House- 
frame fittings and joiners’ work came from Sweden (71,0001) 
and the United States (40,000/.). Wood ware and wo d turnery 
from the United States (1,392,000/.), Russia (806,000/.), Ger- 
many (364,0001.), Sweden (85,000l.), France (70,000I.), and 
Canada (53,0001.). The chief imports of staves were sent from 
Russia (481,0001.), United States (266,000/.), Sweden (120,0001.), 
Germany (64,000l.), Norway (46,000/.). Chip boxes to the 
value of 38,000/. were imported from Sweden, and half a million 
pounds’ worth of matches from Russia (21,000l.), Sweden 
(292,0001.), Norway (38,0001.), Netherlands (22,000/.), and 
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Belgium (134,000I/.). Cork to the tune of 895,000/. was imported 
from Portugal and Spain. 

Turning now to the classification of timbers. In commerce 
timbers are classified into two chief groups : softwoods and hard- 
woods—a purely arbitrary classification. The former are 
practically all conifers, pines (red and yellow deal), spruces, and 
firs (white deal), ané the larches. The timber of these species 
is comparatively light, strong, and easy to work, and is exten- 
sively used by all trades, and generally for building purposes. 
Coniferous timber is imported as logs, deals (thick planks), and 
boards. It is logged and sawn up from selected well-grown clean 
stems, free as possible from knots. Pit-props are cut from 
thinnings in middle-aged woods, from the tops of older trees 
which have been logged, and from stunted growth which will 
yield material of the requisite size. Wood-pulp is preferably 
made from trees of 4-inch to 8-inch diameter, and is largely used, 
of course, for the manufacture of the cheaper classes of paper. 
With the exception of oak and a few other species, the imported 
hardwoods do not grow in these islands. Even in the case of oak 
the foreign timber of this species is preferred to the indigenous, 
as it is less hard and easier to work. The foreign imported hard- 
woods are used for veneering, panelling, flooring, furniture, and 
wood turnery, etc. They are usually heavy woods and difficult 
to work, and consequently more costly. 

The imports of wood and timber received into this country 
may be.divided according to the Board of Trade Returns into 
six divisions, as follows, taking hewn (i.e. logs) and sawn, planed, 
and dressed coniferous material as one division : 

Division Classification Value 
1. Conifers (firs in Board of Trade ee sawn or ’ 

split, planed or dressed . 22,800,000 
Conifers—Pit-prop and pit-wood . ‘ ; ; . 4,400,000 
Conifers—Wood-pulp_ . a . : . - 5,425,000 
Hardwoods—Oak logs . . . 1,700,000 

Wood manufactures—House frames, nities, joiner’ 3 
work, staves, turnery " 4,600,000 

. Hardwoods—Teak, mahogany, veneers, and other foreign 
furniture wood , ‘ : ‘ 3,800,000 


Total . : : : ; ‘ . ; - 42,725,0001. 


An analysis of the above six divisions of the imports of wood 
and timber into this country brings into prominence several im- 
portant and interesting features. The first four, involving a sum 
of 34,325,000/., comprise materials obtained from coniferous 
species and oak, all of which can be grown in this country. For 
the manufactured articles in division five both conifers and 
hardwoods are employed, the sixth division being confined to 
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purely foreign exotic timbers. A second point is the steady rise 
in the imports under all the divisions during the past four years, 
the increase for 1913 over 1909 being nearly 12,000,0001. From 
the above rough classification it can be seen that the pinch is 
likely to be early felt in the imports of pit-wood, wood-pulp, and 
building timbers. It will be useful, therefore, to tabulate the 
amounts of materials in our divisions coming from the various 
countries. These latter may be divided into three distinct cate- 
gories of States: (I.) European; (II.) Non-European States 
and Foreign Colonies; (III.) British Possessions, including 


Protectorates. 
VALUFs IN SrertinG oF ImPoRTS UNDER THE DIFFERENT Divisions 


Div.1 | Drv.2 


—_—_—|— 


Country Conifers: | Conifers: | Hard- 
oa ue, TCERP* | Wrood-paip| woods 
wn,Sp an -pu 
Planed " Pit-wood | P| Oak Logs 


| 


I, Imports from ars 


= 
Nh 


Pa cae ee 

Russia. ‘ ; . 10,416,000 | 2,415,000 541, 000 
Sweden . ‘ g . 3,919,000} 560.600; 2 492,000 
Norway . Z ; . 1,143,000 200,000 | 1,261,000 | 
Germany . ‘ : : 680,000 53, 
Netherlands . ‘ : 45,000 
Belgium . ? 3 : _ | 
France . ; , ‘ 55,000 | 
Portugal . ‘ g a 
Spain ° 
Austria-Hungary 


ow 
i) 
ng 


38 ssofsl 


BB 
SI | 


R3 


~ 


— 


000 | 
poed 
000 


I118is 
8 


6, 
15, 
II. Non-European States and Foreign Colonies 


German West Africa . -- { oe 
ae ae Datch Posses- 





me 4 West Africa : “a 
Lon ° cll a 


Japa ; : - 
United Btates : . | 2,627,000 ° 
Cuba 7 : - 
Nicaragua. : : _ 


Ill, British Possessions (including Protectorates) 


Gold Coast. 2 : - 

Southern Nigeria . S — | 

India = a 3 - _ 

Ceylon. ; _ 

British North Borneo 

Australia wane Tas- 
mania) . 

New Zealand . 

Canada 

Newfoundland 4 

British W. India Islands 

Briti-h Honduras . 

British Guiana 

Mexico . 

Hayti and San Domingo. 


Biri 

3 

Ba | | 
‘: <a 


ee 
bth 
~ 


peer 
835 
$8 
11118 
Pll 


eeaerce 
Lhd ti RR 
biided 





Neoaety. Reese Laser: Ie, 
Totes. .- . 22,57,0| 4,427,000 | 5,206,000 | 1,735,000 | 4,515,000 | 3,692, 





N.B.—The slight differences shown here from the lump sums quoted above are due to 
smali additional entries in Board of Trade Returns under ‘From Other Countries’ 


unspecified. 
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Columns 2, 3, and 4 of this form are perhaps of greatest in- 
terest at the present juncture, since some important industries 
are dependent on the materials they deal with being available. 
Column 2 includes the bulk of the timber in general use by the 
building and other trades employing wood. Approximately one 
half of the imports of 1913 are probably closed for the present. 
In column 38 about three fourths of the pit-wood imported came 
from Russia and France. Supplies from these countries are un- 
likely to be available for some months to come, probably at the 
earliest well over a year, since no fresh fellings are likely to be 
carried out till the men return from the Colours.’ About three 
fifths of the wood-pulp (column 4) comes from Sweden and 
Norway. Whether this material can be delivered must depend 
on North Sea naval problems. The United States, Canada, 
and Newfoundland should, in course of time, be able to help 
us here. To the United States and Canada we shall have 
to look for our supplies of oak, unless the trade will be content 
to use the harder but finer quality oak of these islands. As 
regards the 44 million of wood manufactures, the present will 
be an excellent opportunity to ascertain how many of these 
articles we can produce in this country. In the foreign hard- 
woods only one sixteenth comes from Europe. The command of 
the sea throughout the world should, therefore, enable supplies 
of these commodities, of which probably teak is the most im- 
portant, to continue to arrive in our ports; provided always ships 
are available to carry them. The match producers in this country 
will not be sorry to secure the half million of money paid for 
imports of this article to these shores. Sweden, Norway, and 
the Netherlands could, however, maintain or increase their 
supply with a safe North Sea passage maintained for them. 


III 


The area under woodlands and plantations in these islands 
is roughly about 3,300,000 acres, as follows: England, 
1,800,000 ; Scotland, 990,000 ; Ireland, 310,000; Wales, 200,000. 
With the favourable conditions of soil and climate of this 
country these three million odd acres should give an average 
annual growth or increment of sixty cubic feet of timber 
per acre, instead of about ten cubic feet, which is roughly the 
actual present average production per acre. Fifty cubic feet is 
the estimated average annual growth in Germany. As has been 
said above, the United Kingdom buys nearly half of the timber 
exported from all countries, and the prices ruling in British 
markets affect the world. It has been shown that at least one half 


* Since this was written the Board of Trade returns for September show 
that 240,000 tons of pit-wood were imported that month, as against a normal 
amount of 600.000 tons. The greater part came from France. 
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of the 1913 imports of conifer logs and sawn and planed conifer- 
ous timber are at present closed to these islands, and to all appear- 
ances are likely to remain so for a considerable period of time. 
Also about three fourths of the pit-wood imports (coming from 
Russia and France) are lost to us. The supply, so far as is 
possible, of these two classes of wood during the next few 
months, until more distant countries can come to our help, is 
the problem before us. That efforts will be made by countries 
farther afield to take advantage of this decrease in imports in the 
British market has already been evidenced by the offer of the 
Government of Newfoundland. It has already intimated its 
desire and intention to supply the pit-wood market. For this 
purpose there are, it is understood, considerable areas of scrub 
and stunted material in the Colony on tracts formerly overrun 
by fires, which it is expected will be able to furnish considerable 
supplies of pit-wood of the smaller sizes. America and Canada, 
who already send us well over a fourth of the imports of conifer- 
ous logs and sawn and planed timber, may increase this amount. 
This may, however, take time. The supply of imported oak 
timber will also be practically confined to the United States and 
Canada. It would appear, therefore, that in these three directions 
there is a great opportunity for home-grown material, material 
which, owing to a variety of causes, chiefly perhaps the rough 
knotty nature of the wood grown and the heavy railway freight 
rates, has not up to now been able to compete in the open market 
with imported material of the same species and class but of 
better quality. For the figures of imports already tabulated 
emphatically prove that colliery-owners and others are no longer 
in a position allowing them to pick and choose. True, owing 
to our contracted exports to the countries engaged in war less 
wood materials may be required in these islands. But our im- 
ports are so vast, and the home supplies available so compara- 
tively small, that there is no need to worry on that score. 
The important point is to get rid of our own inferior material, 
whilst at the same time giving a much desired support to the 
market, before more distant fields step in and once again cut 
out the home-grown. Incidentally the cause of scientific forestry 
in this country has all to gain by such action. How is this unique 
opportunity to be taken full advantage of? 

Tt has been shown that all the imported conifers of divisions 
1 and 2 can be grown in this country. The chief are Scots pine, 
spruce, larch, and fir. The first two are the pit-prop woods. 
(In France and Southern Europe the Maritime pine is used.) 
Considerable tracts of Scots pine exist in this country. Of 
spruce, the available supply is, unfortunately, very small owing 
to the extraordinary neglect which this species has received at 
the hands of planters up to comparatively recent years. Larch 
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for colliery purposes is only used in the main galleries owing to 
its greater cost. We have little fir growing, save as ornamental 
trees in policies and parks, and so on. With a heavy demand and 
restricted supply, however, we can reckon on colliery proprietors 
being prepared to take anything which will serve as a pit-prop, 
provided it has fair straightness, the necessary strength, and is 
of the requisite size. There are plenty of scrub areas of oak 
and other species in the country, in parts of Scotland especially, 
grown up from the old oak coppice, which will furnish material 
of pit-wood size. Such areas before the War were worthless, 
and in many cases would not, or scarcely, cover the cost of felling 
and replanting. Their opportunity has now arrived. It should 
prove possible to fell all accessible areas of this nature at a 
profit, provided the operation is undertaken in the near future 
and before other more distant supplies are placed upon the 
market. Thus, broadly speaking, it may be said that almost 
any area which is fairly accessible and has on it a crop of size 
and sufficient durability to produce pit-props has at the present 
a market before it. Areas of older trees can supply logs and 
sawn and planed timber in addition to pit-wood. Other hard- 
woods, which will now be taken, are beech, sycamore, birch, 
elm, chestnut, and alder. 

It is possible to differentiate between the different classes of 
woods which may be utilised in this manner in the service of 
the nation, and to the advantage of the proprietor. 

Taking first the Scots pine woods of Scotland. There are 
unfortunately considerable tracts of both middle-aged and old 
woods which were very badly blown out in the great gales of 
November 1911 and April 1912. Other areas of middle-aged and 
under have been badly opened out by snow-break and wind. 
Others, again, planted in unsuitable localities, have never fulfilled 
the anticipations formed for them, and already before middle 
age it is seen that they will require a very long rotation to pro- 
duce timber of sleeper size. The opportunity for all these classes 
of woods is to hand, and there should be every prospect, if they 
are dealt with at once, of a profit being obtained from their 
sale and clearance. 

The second class of woods for consideration are those from 
about thirty-five to fifty years old Scots pine, Scots pine and 
spruce, or with a few additional larch in mixture. These 
may have been grown to produce pit-props, as in the instances 
at Raith (on a forty-year rotation) in Fife, or the original idea 
may have been to grow them on a longer rotation for large 
timber. It will be for consideration now whether it will be 
more profitable. and to the greater interests of the nation, to 
clear fell these areas and convert the material into pit-wood. 

Tt is unnecessary #9 consider here at any length the next 
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class, old mature, or nearly mature, woods. With a good 
market their removal will be financially desirable. 

The next class, from the scientific forester’s point of view, 
is certainly not the least important. This consists of immature 
woods from about thirty years of age and upwards, in which 
thinnings can be made. In all accessible woods of any size, these 
thinnings should provide a considerable amount of pit-wood 
material. The important point will be that the thinnings should 
be made with care, the trees to be removed being marked before- 
hand by a reliable forester well acquainted with the principles of 
scientific thinning. 

Finally, for general purposes there are the few pure spruce, 
larch woods, and various hardwoods. Of pure spruce there are 
few in this country. Such as are available will doubtless be 
marketed at a profit. Little need be said here of larch. The 
timber always finds a ready market, and there will probably 
be an upward tendency in prices for this material. For oak high 
wood—the scrub areas have been already dealt with—in the 
absence of the nearest supplies which come from Austria-Hungary 
and Germany there is likely to be a larger demand and a 
higher price. Birch may be in demand for furniture-making 
purposes, in addition to pit-props, as also our other useful hard- 
woods, to take the place of imported manufactures. 

As to the size of the wood materials in demand. 
It will be unnecessary to dwell upon division 1, logs 
and sawn timber. A few remarks may, however, prove 
useful on pit-wood. The following is a quotation (abbre- 
viated) for Scots pine and spruce pit-wood drawn up last August 
by a large colliery proprietor in Scotland.? The classes are four in 
number—round props, quartered props, crowns, and pit-sleepers ; 
the prices are carriage paid, delivered at the mines. 


Round props—3 in. up to 4 ft. in length fetch 3s. 11d. per 100 ft. in $ in. 
classes, and varying lengths, to 5} in. up to 8 ft. in length, 
fetching 10s. 9d. per 100 ft. 

Quartered props—Ex. 5 in., 6 in., and 7 in. up to 4 ft. long fetch 2s. 1d., 

2s. 9d., and 3s. 7d. per 100 ft. respectively. 

Crowns—3} ft.x3 in. x1} in. fetch 1d. each. 

4 ft.x3} in. x12 in. fetch 13d. each. 
5 ft.x4 in.x2 in. fetch 18d. each. 
5 ft. x4} in. x 2} in. fetch 13d. each. 
5 ft.x5 in. x24 in. fetch 2}d. each. 
Pit-sleepers—3 ft. 3 in. x5 in. x2 in. fetch 15s. 6d. per 100. 


The butt ends of trees are usually cut up into quartered wood, 
pit-sleepers, small crowns, and hutch-boards. 
Of the amounts of timber and pit-wood available in these 
2 The prices have since increased somewhat. 


Vot. LXXVII—No. 456 
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islands to fill the gap made in the imports, it is not at present 
easy to speak.* There is no forest law in this country, and 
therefore no power to compel the felling, in the interests of the 
nation, of areas of woods in private ownership, as is the case 
in many Continental countries. Nor is there any evidence that 
such a law would be necessary in Britain. The difficulty in the 
past has been to find a good market for the produce of the woods. 
With a market at the door there can be little doubt of the 
willingness and patriotic spirit of proprietors to take advantage 
of it. It has been estimated by one large Scottish colliery pro- 
prietor that he would require about 200 acres per annum of fair, 
well-grown Scots fir, forty to fifty years old, for his needs. And 
he further estimated the total Scottish colliery requirements at 
6000 acres of the same material per annum. It has not been 
stated whether the calculation is based on Continental methods 
of growth or on British ones—a matter of some importance, 
since the British woods as grown in the past carry far less per 
acre than is the case with the better-grown woods of the Con- 
tinent. The estimated average annual requirements would thus 
be probably nearer 8000 acres per annum. And this is for pit- 
wood alone ! 

In conclusion, there is one other point which may be briefly 
touched upon here, for it scarcely comes within the purview of 
matters herein considered. I allude to the labour supply. To 
work the woods in Scotland will almost certainly require a supply 
of imported labour, and provision will have to be made for 
the housing of such labour. Even so, this labour, or much of it, 
will not be satisfactory for thespresent emergency, which demands 
good and rapid work. At the present moment we probably have 
as fine a supply of well-trained forest labour as has ever been 
in existence in this country. It is to be found amongst the 
German prisoners.* One twelfth of the population of the German 
Empire is said to be connected in one way or another with the 
working of the German forests. There must be, accordingly, 
at the present moment amongst our prisoners men who are first- 
rate forestry labourers. It would appear possible that in this 
emergency some use could be made of these men, their services 
being remunerated. In thinning operations trained hands would 
be invaluable. 

E. P. STEBBING. 


® Recent inquiries by the English Board of Agriculture on the subject of 
the amounts of pit-wood available in England and Wales estimate 7,900,000 
tons standing in the woods, of which 3,800,000 could be exploited by extra- 
ordinary fellings. This would supply the demand for one year, the total 
amount available only supplying the requirements of two‘ years. 

4 Also to a certain extent the Belgian refugees. 





ALSACE-LORRAINE A YEAR AGO: 
IMPRESSIONS OF A FRENCH-.AMERICAN 


Untit the summer of 1913 I had never set foot in Alsace- 
Lorraine. For the men of my generation the very thought of 
the lost provinces was a pain. We knew that France had 
suffered a deep wrong in 1871. We were full of ardent sympathy 
for Poland, Finland, the Boer Republics, Armenia: how could 
we be indifferent to that other injustice, for which we were partly 
responsible? The Treaty of Francfort was iniquitous. But 
there was no immediate means of redress except war, which is 
hell. The constant thought of war meant militarism—a crush- 
ing financial and spiritual burden. Then, strain every nerve as 
she would, France was outnumbered ; she was doomed to failure, 
or driven to unnatural alliances, whereby the hoard of gold of 
her democracy bolstered up Muscovite despotism. The recon- 
quest of Alsace-Lorraine, if it could be achieved, implied the 
siege of Strasbourg and Metz, the further devastation of the blood- 
drenched and scarred provinces. And Alsatian brothers would 
have to fight under hostile flags, or be shot as traitors. Last of 
all, victory is no argument. War settles nothing, and sows the 
seeds of further war. All this I confess without shame. We 
did not hate war out of cowardice : we thought there were nobler 
battles to be fought, against ignorance, disease, and poverty. 
We were not resigned to injustice: we believed that the slow 
victories of peace would ultimately set the whole world free— 
even Junker-ridden Prussia. The Alsace-Lorraine question would 
vanish in the democratic and socialistic Federation of Western 
Europe. Dreams, idle dreams, I confess. Were they not better 
than those of Keim or Bernhardi? Had we worked for them as 
we have worked for the preparation of slaughter, would they 
not have come true? 

Be this as it may, Alsace-Lorraine was a thorn in the flesh 
of those who dreamt of peace. We tried to forget. Dérouléde 
and his ‘ bugle-calls’ jarred on our nerves. If we felt a tremor 
when we passed before the statue of Strasbourg, disfigured with 
hideous wreaths, we attempted to check it, as a survival of narrow 
Chauvinism. We turned our backs on Alsace-Lorraine. Some 
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would affect to rejoice that the cries of the victim had subsided 
into a moan—a barely audible murmur that would soon pass 
into silence. But did we forget? 

Thus a trip to the lost provinces was an ordeal from which 
many of us would shrink. Not until I had spent ten years in 
English-speaking countries did I feel equal to the strain. My 
allegiance to France had become cultural and no longer political. 
My deep-rooted cosmopolitanism had assumed an Anglo-Saxon 
rather than a French tinge. So nothing stood in the way when 
my dear master and friend, Chancellor David Starr Jordan, in- 
vited me to join him in a tour of investigation from Metz to 
Mulhouse. 

Such an investigation was by no means easy. Germany is 
a wonderful country, rich, learned, progressive, even liberal in 
many ways. So long as you keep the right step and walk in the 
right direction, all is well. But you cannot swerve aside, linger, 
or sprint ahead without becoming conscious of chains—neat, 
highly polished, efficient chains. ‘ What do you think of the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine?’ All officials were drilled to answer 
‘There is no question of Alsace-Lorraine.’ Peasants would 
shake their heads and refuse to speak a word. Merchants, manu- 
facturers, and priests were blandly, even volubly non-committal. 
Professors and journalists, even after venting the most orthodox 
opinions, would stringently request that their names be not men- 
tioned : for merely to discuss the tabooed question savoured of 
disloyalty. Only a few journalists on the French side were out- 
spoken. Most of them had had a taste of lése-majesté or high 
treason prosecutions. I remember vividly two objects in Abbé 
Wetterlé’s study at Colmar : the one was a statuette of a volun- 
teer of the French Revolution—a truly Alsatian touch. The 
other was a friendly cartoon alluding to that sturdy cleric’s 
incarceration: a Prussian sentinel was watching the barred 
window behind which the priest’s profile could be seen, and the 
inscription ran Lieb’ Vaterland mag ruhig sein. Only Alsatian 
‘ Wackes’* are capable of such sacrilegious irony. 

The casual visitor would not feel this atmosphere of subtle 
and relentless terror. There were no ‘atrocities’ of the Bul- 
garian or Armenian type. Alsace-Lorraine fared better than 
Russian Poland, and even than Polish Prussia. Those who took 
too literally the symbols of France’s grief and of Alsace-Lorraine’s 
unconquerable loyalty might be shocked at finding the ‘ martyr 
provinces’ so prosperous, and, on the whole, so happy. The 
dramatically draped statue on the Place de la Concorde seemed 
to have little in common with the real Strasbourg, the quaint 
old city by the Ill, so strangely attractive with its sleepy canals, 

* Wackes=hooligans : the epithet that Saverne (Zabern) made world-famous. 
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its clusters of high-pitched gables—the immemorial haunts of 
the stork—and the tremendous lacy spire of its red Minster. 
There was no sign of mourning in the Reichsland. The Alsa- 
tians, much more than the Lorrainers, are a hearty, merry folk. 
Then, deliberate efforts have been made to erase every vestige 
of the French régime. In Metz, a few commercial signs in 
French were still tolerated : in Strasbourg, none could be found, 
and the outward Germanisation of the city was complete. In 
these efforts, German thoroughness led to some ludicrous results. 
A barber was fined for announcing himself as a ‘coiffeur’: the 
police compelled him to use the good old German term ‘friseur ’ ! 
The words ‘ Liquidation totale’ appeared on a certain shop: 
the authorities had the obnoxious Gallic phrase translated into its 
German equivalenf ‘ Totale Liquidation.’ The pattern of helmets 
for the local fire brigade was a source of concern to the Panger- 
manists, for it was too closely modelled after that of the French 
Pompiers. Certain athletic societies were dissolved because their 
bugles were accused of having a French sound. Much of the 
‘Germanisation ’ of Alsace-Lorraine is due to such measures as 
these. It must be confessed that, in Metz and Strasbourg at 
least, it has achieved more significant successes. The two capital 
cities, partly deserted by the French upper classes, have been 
flooded with immigrants from over the Rhine. In Metz the 
native population is outnumbered by the newcomers—the ‘ Old 
Germans,’ as they call themselves. Both cities have been ex- 
tended, and their new districts, with massive public buildings, 
ambitious villas, and broad boulevards, are of a decidedly Teu- 
tonic character. The French of the classical age were masters 
of city architecture ; Haussmann, with all his shortcomings, was 
not unworthy of their tradition. But, since 1871, the French 
have barely kept up to Haussmann’s standard, whereas the 
Germans have gone right ahead. They mistake mass for 
majesty, and baroque affectation for elegance; but the general 
impression is one of cleanliness and efficiency. A striving for 
social service and civic beauty is manifest everywhere, clumsy 
but unconquerable. The progress of Metz and Strasbourg under 
German rule has not been any more striking than that of Nancy 
in French Lorraine : but it deserves our full tribute of admiration. 

If, in addition, our friend the casual visitor happens to be 
a German-American ; or if he has studied in a Germanised Ameri- 
can University ; if he has never gone beyond the prejudices current 
twenty years ago, when the ascendancy of the Teutons and the 
irremediable decadence of the Gauls were held to be incontro- 
vertible facts ; if he has been brought up blindly to worship Bis- 
marck, and no less blindly to despise Napoleon the Third, then 
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he will interpret everything he sees in a Pro-German light, and 
he will repeat, with the Prussian officials : 


There is no question of Alsace-Lorraine. It exists only in the fancy 
of French sentimentalists—a noisy but fast-dwindling crew. In the 
Reichsland it is kept alive by a few survivors of the French régime, aided 
by professional agitators. Half a century is nothing in the life of a 
nation: with a few more years of firm government the whole trouble will! 
die out. The two provinces, once a part of the Holy Roman Empire, still 
overwhelmingly Teutonic in stock and speech, were wrenched by main 
force from Germany, and restored to her in 1871 after a war in which 
France was technically the aggressor. The Treaty of Francfort has settled 
the matter once for all. 


But stay a while longer; talk things over, in French, with 
representatives of the old local bourgeoisie ; cast a glance at the 
local Press; ask any ‘Old German’ if the people of Alsace- 
Lorraine could safely be trusted with the fullest measures of self- 
government : and your first impressions will change. You will 
grow sceptical about the finality of any solution imposed by force. 
You will realise, as even the most stiff-necked Prussian official 
is bound to confess after a time, that there is a question of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 


‘II 


The debatable borderlands on the Rhine have been a bone of 
contention ever since the Treaty of Verdun in 843. Then was 
created, between France and Germany, a strip of territory called 
Lotharingia, Lothringen or Lorraine. This huge and inorganic 
dominion never achieved national unity. It became a part of 
the loose confederacy known as the Holy Roman Empire. With 
this arrangement the French Kings were never satisfied. France 
was none other but Roman Gaul, and her north-eastern boundary 
should be the Rhine, as in the days of Julius Caesar. ‘The recon- 
quest of her natural and historical frontiers was for centuries 
a cardinal principle in the foreign policy of France. We are not 
ready to defend this position on historical grounds: we simply 
note how potent a factor it was in the national life of France, up 
to a time within the memory of living men: for as late as 1870 
the claims of France to the whole left bank of the Rhine were 
still openly advocated. 

In 1552 Henri II took the three Bishoprics, Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, and from that time it may be said that the 
Duchy of Lorraine lived in the shadow of France. It was not 
until 1736, however, that the last Duke was superseded by 
Stanislaus Leszcezynski, the father-in-law of Louis XV. Under 
the nominal government of Stanislaus French rule was 
but thinly disguised, and on his death in 1766 Lorraine 
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and Bar became French in name as well as in fact. ‘The two 
landgraviates of Alsace and its ten free cities were ceded to 
France in 1648. Strasbourg was annexed in 168l—an act of 
sheer international robbery which stirred the indignation even of 
the degraded and disunited Germany of that time. A few 
enclaves did not become French until the Revolution; and Mul- 
house, a free city allied with the Swiss cantons, remained 
independent until 1797. 

Impartiality compels us to acknowledge that the historical 
title of France to Alsace and Lorraine is not beyond cavil. The 
assimilation between modern France and ancient Gaul is fanciful, 
or, at best, shadowy; it cannot even be proved with certainty 
that the tribes which inhabited the region at the time of the 
Roman conquest were of Celtic blood and speech. Royal France 
took Alsace and Lorraine by the right of the sword. But it must 
be said that no other right was valid in those days. The two 
provinces were not ‘wrested from an organic and conscious 
nation ; they were detached from a loose confederacy of warring 
States, in which foreign potentates had domains and partisans. 
Then, although they passed under the rule of the French Kings, 
their autonomy was not obliterated. The University of Stras- 
bourg remained German until the Revolution; the clergy of 
Lorraine and of part of Alsace was considered as ‘foreign’; the 
two provinces were not submitted to the same system of taxation 
as the rest of France, and were not part of the French customs 
union. Louis XIV ruined his kingdom for the sake of 
religious unity, by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; but 
this disastrous measure was not applied in Alsace. The union 
of Alsace and France, therefore, was respectful of Alsatian in- 
dividuality, and the Alsatians could be loyal to their French Kings 
without being traitors to themselves. 

It must be remembered that Alsace became French at the 
time of France’s greatest splendour and of Germany’s deepest 
humiliation. Even in the eighteenth century, when the political 
prestige of France was eclipsed, her cultural prestige was un- 
impaired. Every one of the petty sovereigns who swarmed in 
Germany tried to imitate the etiquette, the fashions, the ideas, 
the very accent of Versailles. The maker of modern Prussia 
preferred the language of Voltaire to that of Lessing. The 
Academy of Berlin was offering a prize for an essay on the 
universality of the French language. Thus French culture, 
which had always prevailed in Lorraine, spread throughout 
Alsace by a sort of contagion, and without any effort on the part 
of the Government. The Alsatians to this very day retain their 
implicit belief in the superiority of French civilisation. Thus a 
liberal policy, and the prestige of French art, French literature, 
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French philosophy, French society, completed the work of con- 
quest, and gave it the legitimacy of popular assent. 

Then came the French Revolution. Alsace, which had ever 
been a democratic country, hailed with enthusiasm the new 
gospel of the Rights of Man. It is not through a mere co- 
incidence that the Marseillaise was composed at Strasbourg; in 
the house of the Mayor, Dietrich, Alsace was born anew with the 
rest of France ; she who had been so jealous of her local privileges 
became the most ardent defender of the indivisible Republic. 
She had her full share of danger and glory in the epic wars of 
the Revolution and the Empire. Henceforth, the right of the 
people to frame their own destiny has been proclaimed, and must 
prevail. In 1871 not the shadow of a doubt is permissible as to 
the loyalty of Alsace-Lorraine to France. The two provinces 
fought heroically to repel the invaders. They protested unani- 
mously against their annexation to Germany. nd the last 
words of the Alsatian Deputies in the National Assembly at Bor- 
deaux can never be forgotten : ‘ Handed over, in contempt of all 
justice and by an odious abuse of force, to the domination of the 
foreigner, we declare once again null and of no efiect a compact 
which disposes of us without our consent.’ This is the crux of 
the whole problem. The old law of brutal conquest was applied 
to men who, for nearly a century, had lived under the new dis- 
pensation. Citizens of no mean city, they were treated as 
chattel. This they resented, and resent still. No amount of 
prosperity and good administration can undo the harm done in 
1871; unless and until the Alsatian-Lorrainers are left free to 
dispose of themselves the wound will not heal. 

In 1870 Germany hoped to bring back ‘long-lost brothers’ 
to the common home. It was soon realised that the brothers 
had become attached to another family. Until 1887, all their 
representatives in the Reichstag were irreconcilably opposed to 
the Treaty of Francfort. Then the real nature of the conquest 
became evident. Alsace-Lorraine was not annexed for its own 
good, or for its own sake; a prize wrested by re-united Germany 
from the hereditary foe, it was the sign and pledge of German 
unity at home, of German supremacy in Europe. The ‘long- 
lost brothers’ were made to feel that they were pawns in a 
bigger game. Instead of being admitted into the German Con- 
federation on an equal footing with the other States, Alsace- 
Lorraine became a Reichsland, a territory held in common by 
the victors. No semblance of self-government was given her 
until 1911. The Prussianised bureaucracy undertook to drill her 


2 Cf. La Protestation de l’Alsace-Lorraine les 17 Février et ler Mare 1871 
@ Bordeaux. By Henri Welschinger. Paris : Berger-Levrault. 
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inhabitants into good Germans, with the assistance of Frederick's 
irresistible cane. ‘Those people are Germans, after all; did not 
our professors of history, anthropology, and philology tell us so? 
It is out of sheer perversity that they call themselves French. And 
yet, strange to say, the more we cudgel them the less they seem 
to like us.’ 

By ‘ cudgelling,’ we do not mean actual violence. We have 
already stated that persecution in Alsace-Lorraine assumes more 
insidious forms. Until the outbreak of War there had been no 
massacres ; the worst affray was that which occurred in Saverne 
a few months earlier. But there had been an uninterrupted 
series of vexatious, arbitrary measures, mere pinpricks perhaps, 
but which irritate beyond endurance. Suppression of newspapers 
and societies, imprisonment or expulsion of former Alsatians who 
return for a visit to their old home; preference given to ‘ Old 
Germans’ for all official positions; interdiction of French 
lectures and dramatic performances of the most neutral char- 
acter; this constant nagging made a reconciliation difficult be- 
tween the two elements of the population. The result was that 
at the end of forty-three years Alsace-Lorraine had not been 
morally conquered. In Mulhouse, a lady of the old bourgeoisie, 
who married a German, was immediately ostracised. The ground 
which was thought to be gained was lost during the last few 
years. In connexion with the Saverne affair, the damning admis- 
sion was made in the Reichstag that ‘Alsace was a hostile 
country.’ 

Apart from the international aspect of the problem, the diffi- 
culty in Alsace-Lorraine is two-fold. There is a conflict of 
culture and a political conflict. Alsace-Lorraine believed in the 
supremacy of French civilisation. The people spoke their 
Teutonic dialect, but the upper classes used French among them- 
selves. This was not a mere veneer, as some Germans call] it. 
It was a curious case of double culture, of which bilingualism 
was merely the symbol. In some of their traditions, the 
Alsatians were unmistakably Germanic; in their tastes, habits, 
and principles they were no less clearly French. Now, the con- 
querors brought with them radically different theories; France 
was a corrupt and decadent nation; the Germans were the sole 
heirs and the natural leaders of European civilisation. Our 
Greco-Roman culture, our Greco-Jewish religion became, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of German professors, the exclusive products 
of Teutonic genius. Alsace-Lorraine was not prepared for such 
an ‘Umwertung.’ The romantic veneration of the Germans for 
medieval forms and ideals seemed to the conquered provinces, 
imbued with the classical and rational®tic spirit of France, like 
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a return to barbarism. To a certain degree the Germans treat 
the Frenchified Alsatians as we treat the Filipinos or as the 
French treat the Moors—wards that have to be educated, sternly 
if need be, up to a higher stage of civilisation; whilst the 
Alsatians candidly believe that force has brought them under the 
yoke of a people less advanced than themselves in genuine 
culture. 

We do not mean to say that the Alsatians fail to recognise 
the scientific, philosophical, and artistic achievements of Ger- 
many; it is only the arrogant assumption of racial superiority 
that they resent, especially on the part of men who are not the 
worthy successors of Goethe and Schiller. Alsace, and in par- 
ticular Strasbourg, enjoyed for centuries a unique privilege that 
the best friends of France and Germany would gladly see re- 
stored. It was the point of contact and amicable blending 
between the two great civilisations. The architecture of the 
Minster itself is a symbol of this harmonious co-operation. Its 
University, which Goethe attended, remained German, whilst 
the Court of its Archbishop spread French culture far and wide. 
In the nineteenth century it was greatly through its theological 
faculty, through men like Reuss and Colani, that the results 
of German research reached the French public. Alsace was a 
bridge between the Germanic and the Romanic worlds; it has 
seemed to be the constant endeavour of its new masters to widen 
the chasm instead of spanning it. 

The constitutional difficulty is the natural result of this cultural 
conflict. The Alsatians have ever been a thoroughly democratic 
people. Their ten free cities were active little republics in the 
Middle Ages. Even Louis XIV had to respect their privi- 
leges, their language, their religion. They adopted at once 
and enthusiastically the principles of the Revolution. Under the 
Second Empire they kept alive, from first to last, their demo- 
cratic and republican traditions. Such was the people which, 
after 1871, was to be governed from Berlin by a Prussian or 
Prussianised bureaucracy. It was not exclusively Germany’s 
fault if all official positions in Alsace-Lorraine had to be filled 
by ‘ Old Germans’ from over the Rhine; the local bourgeoisie, 
for a long time, refused to co-operate with their conquerors. But 
it was Germany’s mistake to send to Alsace-Lorraine North- 
Germans and Protestants, stiff, haughty, totally devoid of tact 
and sympathetic insight, who behaved like so many little 
Gesslers. The lower positions, in particular, were given to non- 
commissioned officers used to the harsh discipline of Prussian 
barracks, rather than to the easy-going way which had hitherto 
prevailed. Of political diberty in local affairs there was no 
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question.* Alsace-Lorraine was practically a ‘crown colony,’ 
and its inhabitants called themselves, with bitter irony, ‘ second- 
class German citizens.’ 

Finally, in 1911, Alsace-Lorraine received a constitution and 
a representation in the Bundesrat, or Federal Council. I am 
inclined to believe, against the opinion of most of my Alsatian 
informants, that Germany made a sincere effort to satisfy the 
Reichsland ; and her failure must have embittered her against 
‘ Alsatian ingratitude.’ The constitution did not meet the two 
demands of the population : full equality within the Empire with 
the other confederates, and genuine self-government. First of all, 
that constitution was granted by the Imperial authorities— 
Bundesrat and Reichstag—and could be altered, suspended, or 
withdrawn by them. ‘The people had no voice in framing it. 
This alone made it invalid in their eyes. 

Then the Reichsland had no local sovereign; the Emperor, 
as the representative of the Confederation, was Landesherr. 
Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, in all local affairs are governed 
from their own capitals ; Alsace-Lorraine has been governed from 
Berlin, not from Strasbourg. It is Berlin that has appointed the 
Statthalter and the members of the Ministerium. It is thus 
made manifest that Alsace-Lorraine has remained the joint 
possession of the German States rather than one of them. 

Whilst manhood suffrage was adopted for the Lower Chamber 
—Alsace-Lorraine in this respect is more favoured than Prussia 
—the sovereign may appoint directly one half of the Upper 
Chamber, and the other half includes a number of ex officio 
members, who are practically Imperial nominees. Even when 
the two Chambers concur in passing a law the sovereign can 
refuse his assent, and there is no way of overriding his veto. 

The representation of Alsace-Lorraine in the Bundesrat has 
been illusory : the three delegates are appointed by the Govern- 
ment; that is to say, by Berlin. They are so obviously in the 
hand of Prussia that the other confederate States were obliged 
to take precautions against this increase of Prussian supremacy ; 
the three votes of Alsace-Lorraine may count against Prussia, 
but are held to be void when they alone would give the Prussian 
side a majority : a curious arrangement, which may explain why 
most Alsatians shrug their shoulders when the Constitution is 
mentioned. 

But by far the most radical fault of this Constitution, in the 
eyes of the inhabitants, is that it belongs to the German type, 
in which the executive, although bound to respect the law, is 


* The Landesausschuss, which existed from 1874 to 1911, had no politica] 
power. 
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absolutely independent of the people. In England and France 
Parliament is supreme; in America the chief executive is an 
elective officer; throughout Germany the administration is 
responsible only to the sovereign, who holds his power directly 
from God. The Almanach de Gotha describes Russia, with un- 
conscious irony, as ‘a constitutional Empire under an autocratic 
Tsar’; the description fits Germany just as well. And the 
Alsatian Secretary of State may say to the Landtag, just as the 
Imperial Chancellor may say to the Reichstag: ‘Criticise and 
blame as much as you please: as long as I enjoy the confidence 
of my master the Emperor I shall not alter my course.’ 

Now this conception has been accepted by modern Germany, 
because, under Bismarck, it has led the country to unity, victory, 
and prosperity. Most Germans will confess that it is indefens- 
ible on theoretical grounds ; but it works, apparently, well. The 
liberal and democratic sentiment, so strong in 1848, is silenced, 
although not stamped out. Alsace-Lorraine, in 1870, was as 
liberal and democratic as Germany had been in 1848; the 
achievements of Bismarck, of course, did not appeal to her; she 
still wants what she wanted then: an executive responsible to 
God, no doubt, but also, in some tangible manner, to the people 
at large. 

In other words, if Alsace-Lorraine were free to frame her 
constitution her government might be a crowned republic, out of 
deference to the other members of the confederacy ; but, crowned 
or not, it would certainly be a republic. And as long as the 
military, pietistic, feudal, and monarchical element is supreme in 
Germany a republic of Alsace-Lorraine is out of the question. 
You cannot expect the Emperor to give the Alsatians, whom he 
has reasons to distrust, rights and privileges which are denied his 
faithful Prussian subjects. This means that, even with the best 
intentions in the world, Germany cannot give Alsace-Lorraine 
what Alsace-Lorraine considers to be the indispensable elements 
of a free constitution. 

Thus far we have always spoken of Alsace-Lorraine as one 
unit. The events of 1871 have welded together two hetero- 
geneous elements, the greater part of Alsace (minus Belfort) and 
a fraction of old Lorraine. Before the Revolution, and even in 
the first seventy years of the last century, the provinces had little 
in common. Even at present they are still widely different in 
language, manners, sympathies, and economic possibilities. The 
Alsace-Lorraine problem is not quite the same in German-speak- 
ing Lorraine as in French-speaking Lorraine; in the artificially 
colonised city of Metz, as in the villages that surround it; in 
Strasbourg as in the rest of Lower Alsace ; in Lower Alsace as in 
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Upper Alsace (Colmar and Mulhouse). But the essential data of 
the problem are the same from the frontier of Luxembourg to that 
of Switzerland. It would be an error to pay too much attention 
to linguistic differences. Over 200,000 inhabitants of Lorraine 
use French as their mother tongue. They were annexed for 
purely strategic reasons, and perhaps against the better opinion 
of Bismarck himself. But they are not by any means the only 
or even the worst adversaries of German rule. Lorraine is a 
conservative province, exclusively and intensely catholic, not 
particularly industrial until the recent development of its iron 
mines. Only a portion of it became German; the capital, 
Nancy, remained French ; the aristocracy left the annexed terri- 
tory almost in a body. Lorraine, therefore, is not in the best 
position for resisting the encroachments of Germanism. With 
some tact on the part of its present rulers it is not inconceivable 
that it might have become reconciled, or at least resigned. It is 
Alsace, Teutonic but democratic, which is the centre of resist- 
ance. Especially in the South—Colmar, Guebweiler, Mulhouse 
—every one that counts in the intellectual, social, economic fields 
has remained true to the French tradition. The badge of the 
French veterans of 1871 is openly, almost defiantly, worn. 
Alsatian society is almost as rigidly closed to the invaders as forty 
years ago. There is hardly a family that has not one of its 
members a volunteer in the French army. Young boys tramp 
for miles to cross the border and catch a glimpse of ‘the red 
trousers.’ On the shops of the main street in Mulhouse we 
looked in vain for a French name ; but when we walked into the 
Bourse we found two or three hundred men transacting business 
exclusively in French. The linguistic boundary between French 
and German in Alsace is not geographical but social. This 
Frenchification of the upper classes has progressed downward in 
spite of all German efforts; the lower bourgeoisie, the retail 
dealers, who forty-four years ago used exclusively the Alsatian 
dialect, at present know French as well, and there is no hostility 
between the bilingual upper class and the purely Alsatian people : 
none of that bitter feeling which prevails between Germans and 
Poles, or Poles and Lithuanians ; the classes are not rigid castes, 
and the whole population is conscious of immemorial kinship. 

So the question of Alsace-Lorraine is primarily the question 
of Alsace. This is well realised in France: the symbol of the 
lost provinces is invariably an Alsatian girl. It is Strasbourg 
rather than Metz that the French people regret. Metz, the 
virgin fortress, Metz, with its splendid, purely French cathedral, 
and its three centuries of French life, was very very dear to 
their hearts, but it did not represent anything vital: it was a 
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city like many other cities. Strasbourg, on the contrary, stood 
for the Rhine frontier, and for that half-assimilated Teutonic 
element which was an essential part of modern French culture. 
Strasbourg was to us a strange jewel, all the more precious 
because it was strange. It was the French city that made us 
love Germany, the pledge of possible harmony and collaboration 
between Teuton and Gallo-Roman. 

A year ago Europe was filled with rumours of war. Public 
opinion in Alsace-Lorraine was almost unanimous in favour of 
peace. Alsace-Lorraine was fully aware of the enormous military 
power of Germany; she knew that a war of deliverance, even 
if by a miracle of diplomacy or strategy it should be successful, 
would mean an appalling holocaust. Alsace-Lorraine was bound 
to suffer, in her manhood and in her wealth. And the odds 
were against France: a parliamentary Republic pitted against a 
military autocracy is an amateur challenging a professional. 
We met hot-headed advocates of a return to France, even at 
the cost of a war. But the majority of responsible people made 
splendid efforts to avert the catastrophe which even then was 
threatening to engulf Europe. 

Their motto was ‘ We must think with our heads, and not 
with our hearts.’ They could not break loose from Germany ; 
they could not obtain from imperial Germany the kind and degree 
of autonomy which they thought indispensable. Their only hope 
was in the gradual democratisation of Germany. They could not 
be free without first setting Germany free. 

They had a last ray of hope at the time of the Saverne affair. 
Then the overbearing attitude of the military was condemned 
by a majority of the German people. It seemed as though the 
little Alsatian town, which had first risen in defence of the 
French flag, were going to lead a successful German rebellion 
against the Prussian war-mongers. But militarism was soon 
as firm in the saddle as before. 

Now War has come, and through no provocation on the part 
of France. The inconceivable blundering of German diplomacy 
has arrayed seven nations against Habsburg and Hohenzollern, 
whilst the third member of the Triple Alliance keeps wisely out 
of the fray. France has now more than a fighting chance to 
get even with Germany. Perhaps these pages will have helped 
my readers to understand certain demonstrations at the beginning 
of the War which may have struck them as melodramatic and 
sentimental. The unveiling of the Strasbourg statue, so long 
buried under mourning wreaths, symbolised such an explosion 
of passionate hope that no one should dare to smile. The first 
raid on Altkirch and Mulhouse may have been a tactical blunder : 
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but it was right to define from the first the aim of the new 
crusade. 

The final triumph of Germany, or even a drawn battle and 
@ compromise accepted through sheer exhaustion, would mean 
a Europe worse divided than before; a new and madder race 
for armaments, and a more colossal Armageddon ten or twenty 
years hence; unless, before that time, a universal revolution 
sweeps away kings and armies, and much that we cherish in 
our modern civilisation. The defeat of Bismarckian Germany 
would mean the liberation of Europe, and the liberation of the 
noblest member in the European family, the Germany of Schiller 
and Kant. What would it mean to Alsace-Lorraine? 

When we consider the checkered history of those provinces, 
the constant wars of which they have been the cause or the 
theatre, their mixed culture, and the intense bitterness which 
their final loss would leave in the soul of the defeated con- 
testant, it might seem that independence and neutrality of the 
Swiss or Belgian type would be an ideal solution. A chain 
of neutral States between France and Germany would be no 
absolute guarantee that the two countries would war no more: 
but that compromise, that reconstitution in a simplified form of 
ancient Lotharingia, might satisfy the two claimants and the 
object of their quarrel. Alsace-Lorraine, however, may choose to 
stand by the declaration of its representatives in 1871: ‘ Your 
brothers, separated at this moment from the common family, 
will preserve a loyal affection for France till the day when 
they shall resume their place at the hearth.’* And how could 
France refuse to welcome them? 

Then there will be & new question of Alsace-Lorraine, unless 
the situation be handled with generous skill. There will be 
Germany’s thirst for revenge. There will be those of the immi- 
grants from over the Rhine who choose to remain under the 
French flag. There will be the few Alsatians, who, for reasons 
not always ignoble, had accepted the German régime. There 
will be the traces of old German culture, refreshed by nearly half 
a century of union with modern Germany. There will be the 
divergence in the recent evolution of France and in that of 
Alsace-Lorraine, especially with regard to their religious policy. 

If a policy of Jacobin centralisation be enforced, then little 
good will have been achieved. Our dream would be to see an 
Alsace in which French and German cultures would develop 
unhampered and in friendly rivalry ; in which every theatre, every 
tribunal, and every school, even the University of Strasbourg, 
would welcome one language just as freely as the other; a vast 


4 The writer has quoted this declaration in an abridged form. 
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laboratory of race amalgamation wherein, from Teuton and Gaul, 
the citizen of the United States of Western Europe would be 
evolved. 

Dreams again! But dreams rule the world. Because Europe 
had dreamed the wrong dream, the nightmare of racial pride 
and national exclusiveness, thousands of our French and German 
brothers lie dead in the trenches of the Aisne. 


A. L. Guirarp. 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 
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